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C HA P FEN 
7 11 duke of Anjou, king of 3 


. 
HE regency diſpatched a cou- 
IX] rier immediately to France 
with the articles of the will 
which related to the ſucceſſion, 
and two days afterwards an- 
other courier was ſent with the will entire, 
and very reſpectful letters, in which the 


Vol. V. "wo ſpeedy 


2 Memoirs for the Hiſbory 

ſpeedy departure of the duke of Anjou from 
France was. earneſtly requeſted. The 
marquis de Caſtif dos Rius, ambaſſador 
from Spain to France, had a private au- 
dience of the king; who ſaid only theſe 
few words in anſwer to him, monſieur am- 
baſſadar, I will, cenſider of it, I ſhould 
never have imagined, ſaid the ambaſſa- 
dor, when he came out of the king's clo- 
ſet, that to an offer of two and twenty 
© kingdoms, I ſhould have been anſwered 


2m only with," Tull confider-of th: 


The princes, the miniſters, and ſome 
of the principal lords, were convened. 
The;king-propoſed to them the moſt im- 
portant queſtion that ever was under de- 
liberation ; was the king cf Spain's will to 
be accepted, or was the partition. treaty: to 
be adhered to? Lewis gave full liberty to 
the - ſuffrages; but no one was ignorant 
how much the king was charmed with the 
glory of Having a. king mor in his fa- 
mily, * 1 5 

The dauphin declared for accepting the. 
will, adding that his higheſt ambition was 
to be able to fay, during his whole life, 
the king my father, and the king my ſin: 
ſpecious words; but ſuggeſted rather by 
indolence than indifference for dominion. 


This 
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This great queſtion flrewet what a 
council compoſed of courtiers is capable 
of doing. All ſeemed ſolicitous for the 
aggrandizement of the royal family, not 
one was attentive'to the welfare of France; 
for the duke of Burgundy and the duke de 
Beauvillieres proteſted, that they voted 
againſt accepting the will, only to have 
the whole matter made plain to them: 
however, reaſon was on their ſide. 


By accepting the will, France muſt ne- 
ceſfarily be engaged in a war, which would 
unite all Europe againſt her. By adhering 
to the partition treaty, ſne would be 
ſtrengthened with the aſſiſtance of two 
powers, till them the moſt ſtrenuous oppo- 

ſers of her grandeur; and if Europe was not 
willingthat France and thetwoSicifiesfhould” 
be under the dominion of one ſovereign, 
peace might be ſecured, by giving Naples 
to the duke of Anjou: that effuſion of hu- 
man blood, which princes make ſo little 
account of, would have been ſpared; but, 

by yielding to the cruel ſuggeſtious of am- 
bition, Europe was forced to fight for her 
liberty. | ; 


Madame de Maintenon was conſulted; 
ſhe anſwered, If it be true what our mĩ- 
niſters ſay, that by accepting the will we 

1 1 © an 
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« ſhall ſecure the peace of Europe, I think 
© we ought not to heſitate. 


. Thoſe who voted for accepting the will 
flattered themſelves, that when France 
and Spain were united no power would 
venture to attack them; as if it was not 
probable that the emperor would enforce 
the renunciations of the queens, and Eng- 

land and Holland the partition treaties; ſo 
freely entered into, ſo juſtly conceived, and 
ſo ambitiouſly violated, 


The king, after well weighing the dif. 
ferent opinions, neglected the moſt uſeſul, 
and followed the moſt ambitious ; how- 
ever he concealed his reſolution, till he 
had cauſed the governors of the Low- 
Countries to be ſounded, who made pro- 
teſtations of fidelity ; and the penſionary of 
Holland, who confined himſelf to compli- 


* o 


Wants on y. 


The king had a long converſation in 
private with the duke of Anjou, who, ſup- 
prefling his joy, anſwered calmly tathoſe who 
endeavoured to penetrate into this important 
ſecret, After the honour the king of 
Spain has done me, by appointing me 
for his ſucceſſor, his memory will be 
© ever dear to me,” 8 


The 


f e de Maintenon, 5 


The court with impatience FORO ths 
unravelling of this great affair; the peo- 
ple with inquietude : of what importance 
is it to France, ſaid ſome, whether a 
Bourbon or a Hapſbourg be king of Spain? 
what is France the better, ſaid i others, for 
the acquiſition of a few provinces ; the 
king will be richer, but will our poverty | 
be leſs ? "The grandeur of the prince is al- 
ways the humiliation of the people. 8 
were indeed weary of fighting for quarrels 
wholly indifferent to the ftate ; they fore- 
ſaw that the country, was going to be ſa- 
erificed to the dignity of the royal family, 
whole true glory it is to ſacrifice that chi- 
merical 8 to the N of the 2 


country. 


In the mean time the a wrote the Nov. 12. 
E following letter to the Span regency. 


95 The marquis de Caſte] dos Rius bas 
© delivered to us the clauſes of the will, 
© containing the order and rank of the 
© heirs called to the ſueceſſion of the Spa- 
© niſh monarchy, and the wiſe regulations 
for the government of the kingdom, till 
the majority and arrival of the "ſucceſlor. 
Our griet for the loſs of a prince, whoſe . 
_ © amiable qualities and relation to us made 


6 his 3 ſo highly valued * us, 
B 3 re- 
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| © receives a great increaſe from the affect- 
ing Proofs which at his death he has 
© given us of his regard to juſtice, his love 
for his faithful ſubjects, and his ſolici- 


< tude to maintain even beyond his life the 


general peace of Chriſtendom, 


4 That we ma As ſuitable returns | 


to the unlimited confidence he has re- 

< poſed in us, we will exactly conform to 
c his laſt will, and uſe all our endeavours 
© to reſtore, by an inviolable peace, the 
© Spaniſh monarchy to its ancient plan- 
„ Jour. We accept the will .of the de- 


* ceaſed catholick king, in favour of gur 


* grandſon the duke of Anjou: the dau- 
Shin our only ſon accepts it allo. He 
< readily abandons the juſt claims of the 
* deceaſed queen his mother, acknow- 
© edged inconteſtible by many different 
0 miniſters of Nate, and is ſo far from be- 


ing deſirous to reſerve to himſelf any part 


« of the Spaniſh monarchy, that he chear- 


fully ſacrifices his own intereſt to the 


duke of Anjou, whom the teſtament of 
« the deceaſed king, and the common voice 
© of the people, call to the throne. | 


We will haſten our grandſon's depar- 
ture for his dominions, that we may as 
ſoan as poſſible giue ſuch faithful ſub- 


* jeQs the {atisſaing- of regaining 3 fend Z 


nn oe — " 4 ” . 
r 4 R a tbe. e — 1 8 2 8 
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4 firmly perſuaded that it is his firſt and 
* chief duty, to aſſociate {juſtice and reli- 
gion with him in his reign, to make the 
© happineſs of his people his only care, to 
© know and to reward merit, and to em- 
7 „ ploy 4 it in his councils, in his armies, and 

in the different offices of his church and 
© Nate. We will endeavour to teach him 
what he owes to his own glory, and 
© fill more what he owes t0 a nation a- 
like brave and wile, and always faithful 
* to its ſovereigns. We will exhort him w 


© remember his birth, and whoſe fon he 


is, 5 what nation he "the 
king. 


He will coatinue to love his oountry; 

© but that love will only infpire him with 
© the deſire of maintaining a good intelli- 
, fo - for the common ſe- 


gence, 
229 repoſe of aur ſubjeCts and 


This peace has ever been the „ 
© object of our 'wiſhes and our priyers ; 
© and if the misfortunes of the times have 
© not permitted us to relign ourſelves 
© wholly to theſe ſentiments, we are per- 
* ſuaded that this great event will make 
ſuch an alteration in the ſtate of things, 
os that every day will afford us 4 new op- 

Jy of witneſſing to all the uni- 

B 4 V verſe, 
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© verſe, our eſteem and affection for the 
whole Spaniſh nation,” | 


Fl 
by end a 


— 


1 37 eff gil 28 ft! TEE: $344 \ 
Thhe precipitation with which th will 
was accepted, made it evident that the 
king knew the purport of it before it was 
ſent to France. Is it probable that Bel- 
court was not informed of it ?q This mini- 
ſter was in high eſteem with his king; 
would he have preſerved his confidence, it 
he had not been capable of MOREY me 
to a ſecret of ſuch importance? 30 ; 
The Lake of Orleand; before whom the 
archduke and the duke of Savoy was pre- 
ferred, believed this excluſion of him had 
been fi iggeſted to cardinal Portocarrero, 
by the trench ambaſſador at Madrid, en- 
teredia proteſtation againſt it, being pet- 
ſuaded that Europe would have more wil. 
lingly ſeen the grandſon of Lewis the Thir- 
teenth upon the throne of Spain, than the 
; grandion of 1 the Faun 
1113 $02 £ - s 
The king ovcebod ener every e 
from the Spaniſh regency, preſſing tile 
ſpeedy departure of the duke of Anjou. 
The queen ſigned theſe letters with ſeem- 
ing ſatit fa tion, and diſpatched” couriers 
into all' the provinces, to ſecure the go- 
- verniors in her intereſt, if the will ſhould be 
"UNS. | s 07 sti 36 eg. 
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* 


The prefident* of cans OY nei⸗ 


ther for France nor Auſtria, expecting the 


orders of his ſuperiors, or rather the will 


of fortune. Cardinal Portocarrero ab- 
ſented himſelf from the council, under pre- 
tence of indiſpoſition, that he might have 


it in his power to excuſe himſelf to the 


new king, whoever he might be. ü 

Lewis ſent the marquis Anden into 
Spain, whom he created a duke, and 
commiſſioned to concert with the regency, 
the,manner in which the new king ſhould 
be received. No one but the marquis de 
Caſtel dos Rius, certainly knew the king's- 
intention; and the ſecret was ſo carefully 
kept, that the foreign miniſters at the 
courts of France and Madrid, wrote to 
their reſpective ſovereigns, that the will 
would not be accepted. Hence proceeded 
the aſtoniſhment of all Og when it 
Was. 


At len gth the dont rather kom Fon 
talnsblegtl. The king fixed upon a Tueſ- 
day for making known his reſolution, a: 


day when it was uſual for all the ambaſſa- | 


dors to appear at Verkailles. 


» 
Fl 


Ch. half an hour after. nine o'clock i in 
the morning , the king ſent for the Spa- Nov.16- 
a 2 " nith; 
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niſh ambaſſador into his cloſet, and ſaid to 
him, the hour is now-come far making a dang. 
He afterwards ſent for the duke of Anjou, 
who was in the inner cloſet with the prin- 0 
ces his brothers. My ſon, ſaid Lewis f 
to him, it is God only who makes you 
a king; endeavour to confirm his reign 
© in every place where you are going to 
© command; and JO monſieur amballa- ( 
dor, ſalute your ki | 


ing.” 


The ambaſſador, inftantly bending upon 
one knee, kiſſed the duke of Anjou's 
hand, and made him a long compliment 
in Spaniſh. The king ſaid, © he does 
not yet underſtand Spaniſh; I muſt there- 
& fore anfwer for him. If he follows my 
* councils, you will be a great lord, and 
that very ſoon ; in the mean time, he 
cannot do better than follow yours.“ 


The dukes of Burgundy and Berry now 
approached, and throwing themſelves on 
the neck of their brother, with tears ex- 
preſſed their joy for his elevation, and their 
rief at being ſoon obliged to part with 
kim. It was then that the duke of Anjou 1 
- faid to the duke of Burgundy, © I am i 


king of Spain, you will be king of 3 
France, but poor Berry has nothing.” 


And I, replied the duke of Berry, will 
be prince of Orange, and make you 
« both mad.” | 8 
" The 


of Madame de Maintenon. 11 


The duke of Burgundy deſired coking 
would permit him to accompany his bro- 
ther to the Spaniſh frontiers. * Yes, m 
* fon,” replied the king with a tender 
emotion, Us and the duke of Berry alſo; 
IL am delighted eo find that you love ons 
* rene. 


At ten o'clock the doſe fide Was 
opened, and the caurtiers witered in 
crouds: a profound Adence ſucceeded. 
| The eyes of all preſent were faced 
upon Lewis,. who, taking the duke of 
Anjou's hand, ſaid, with the majeſty of 
the maſter of the world, 


io Gee | Behold the kin ee 
© his birth — made him ſo, => deceaſed 
< king has appointed him, the nation de- 
'* mands him, and I conſentto it. And 
vou my Jord,“ added he, 2 hin 
lf o the duke of good 
_ +, Spaniard ; that is nom your firſt 
- 4 but never f. 
0 Frenchman ; 
union . the two — that 

Spain and ance, h in each other's 

friendiſhip, may ane for ever the 
8 wanquility of Europe.“ 


The ambaſſadors heard theſe words with 
A reſpectful fear; GT that a * 


Guty, 
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ſo ſolemnly made, could not be attacked 
without danger; they examined the coun- 
tenance of the count de Zinzendorf the 
emperor's miniſter; whom à ſcene fo 
mortifying and ſo unexpected, had not dif- 
concerted: he neither betrayed a diſſem- 
bled joy, nor ſadneſs artfully ſuppreſſed. 
The evening before he had demanded an 
audience with great eagerneſs; he had it 
then, and — 4 maſter of his looks and 
temper, he received the moſt extravagant 
compliments, upon the birth of a ſon to 
the king of the Romans, to which he 
eee as if they had not nt ſul⸗ 


The next day he mois orders Gone 
his maſter; to inſiſt that the will was for- 
ged: this was allowing it to- be lawful, 
if authentick. In conſequence of new 
orders, he mentioned the renunciation of 
the Pyrenian treaty, as if the danger of 
uniting the *two:crowns was not more to 
be dreaded by Auſtria than by France. 
At length he was ordered to ſhew great 
ſatisfaction at the will's being accepted, 
and to give out, that the maritime powers 
would no longer offer the Bourbons, 
what was allowed them by the partition 
treaty, but would hinder them from poſe 
ſeſſing the monarchy. Theſe various re- 
wo ware os 15 wy nn of 3 nas 

ſuff 


* 
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ſufficiently proved that Auſtria had neither 


any claims to this ſucceſſion, nor forces to 
ee thoſe ſhe pretended to have. 


The new king; naturally and, poks 
very little, examined his ſeveral kingdoms 
upon the map, and learned with great ra- 
pidity, the language of the country he was 
going to govern. © He. will ſoon be able 
© to ſpeak your language, ſaid the king to 
the marquis de Caſtel: dos Rius. Ah! 


< fire,” replied the ambaſſador, the Spas - 


© niards muſt now learn to ſpeak French. 
My grandſon,” reſumed the king, has 
© already the gravity of a Spaniard.“ * 
am charmed to ſee it, replied the mar- 

is, and that he preſerves, notwith- 
0 Benn all the politeneſs of the French.” 


This nobleman had always 'ardently 
wiſhed; that a ſon of France might be his 
maſter. - It was with this hope, that he 
had ſupported the embaſſy at his own ex- 
pence; and:it was to his diſpatches, that 
cardinal de Portocarrero owed the vigour 
of his proceedings. When he ſaw that 
his vows were accompliſhed, he thus ex- 
preſſed himſelf in a letter to the cardinal; 

N length there are no more un - 


1 


Eier rbſond: to himſelf, he applauded; 


win 3 tranſport, all the happy 


rif'g ſayings. 


I4  Ademrrs for the Hiiffory 
fayings with which chance or memory fur- 
miſhed his king. The anſwer of the 
prince to the ha of the corpora- 
tions of the kingdom, were juſt and ele- 

nt. Monſieur, faid he to _— 
— of the academy, I have always had 
© an efteem for pour ſociety .; it ãs remark- 
ene ee oy 
* b erf it. 5 


The young king bad 8 conke» 
rences in 3 — grandfather, who 
him uſeſu upon government, 
— — with his good ſenſe, and the 
" reQitude of his mind, * My 1on,” faid he, 
embracing bim tenderly, « you and I fha}l 
' — — from our N par- 


The dulce of Rochefoucault telling the 
young king that he cauld not hunt in 
—— the dogs there loſe their 
the intanſe heat of the cli- 
—— „Ves, the dops of France, an- 
— Philip, © but] will have dogs from 
* Africa, and they ſhall be the firſt tribute 
| * 1 will impoſe upon the king -of Mo- 

ory — ro 
W was in the. aum 7 
Where the ben 1 the hotteſt,” ſaid the 
ng king of Spain. An old lord al- 
* who had no On 


ought 
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ought to keep in the ſecond line, or in the 
corps de reſerve, * Is his having no chil- 
« dren,” ſaid Philip, a reafon for diſho- 
s nouring himſelf ?? Fs 


When the news came to Btuſſels that 
the will was accepted, the elector of Bava- 


ria expreſſed great AY for it, quitted his 
e 


mourning, cauſed Deum to be ſung 
in all the churches, and, by the moſt mag- 
nificent ſhews and entertainments, cele- 
brated a day which became fo fatal to him. 
When his ſon died, he complained of the 
ſtar of Auftria, always malignant to thoſe 
who oppoſe her aggrandiſement ; and theſe 
fuſpicions were neither confirmed nor re- 
moved. He immediately fent the mar- 
quis de Bedmar to France, to aſſure the 
catholick king of his obedience. 


The prince of ' Chimai, the duke d' Av- 
tai, and many other Flemiſh lords, de- 
ſired leave to attend the marquis de Bed- 
mar to France. All the cities acknowledged 
the new king, The city of Antwerp of- 
fered him a ftatue ; the Flemiſh lords 
were invited to Marli, where it was not 
uſual to admit any foreigner. © You fee 
© me here, ſaid Lewis to the marquis de 
| Bedmar, diveſted of all grandeur.“ 
dire, replied the marquis, it is very 


I difficult to perceive it.” The F . 


— 


i jr ts Big 
„ e ee nh $7 any 
admired the. wit and judgment of their 
king, the graceful .condeſcenſion- of the 
| King of France, and the beauty of the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy. : 


In Spain all offices and employments, 
except thoſe of the crown, become vacant 
when the king dies; and when that hap- 
pens, there is always new. patents made 
out: a cuſtom certainly very inconſiſtent 
with the principles of monarchy. 


The elector of Bavaria had entertained 
hopes, that he would be continued in the 
government of the Low Countries; and 
5 | it was, promiſed. him.” The natives of 
| Meſſini, who had taken refuge in France, 
ſollicited for a pardon; but the king of 
= - Spain, deſirous of conſulting the regency | 
__ before he did any thing in the affair, con- 
| tented himſelf; with ſaying, that he would _ ? 
| remember: thoſe. who had firſt. acknow- 
ledged him for king. The marquis de. 
Bedmar, who commanded the troops of 
Flanders, was a long time queſtioned con- 
cerning the condition of the fortreſſes there. 
He ſaid that they were full of Dutchmen. 
Vou may aſſure the Elector of Bavaria, 
ſaid Lewis to the ambaſſador, that, upon 
«. the arrival of the firſt courier from him, 
© TI will ſend him what number of troops 
She ſhall demand; and I engage my 


royal 


* 
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© royal word, to withdraw them that very 


moment that their aſſiſtance is become 


© unneceſſary.” Lewis neglected nothin 
which eould' reaſſure his allies, and difarm 
his enemies; his expreſſions were full of 
EN and his actions of moderation. 


The prince of Vaudemont; governor of 
who Milaneſe, declared in bis letters, that 
when he was inſormed of the king of 
Spain's will in favour of the duke of An- 
jou, he bad begun to breathe again, but 
when he knew that France had accepted 
of it, his joy was unbounded; he affured 
the catholick king of his adherence; and 
of the ſubmiſſion of the Feng whom ne 
"governed: 145 


>The: pinie of he Houſe of Auftria 
"at length abandoned a court, which was 
-ſo far from promifing any reward for their 
fidelity, that it had not even foreſeen that 
fidelity would be ſhaken, - When the 
prince of Darmſtadt viceroy of Catalonia, 
received the diſpatches from the council of 
regency, he convened his council, ſwore 
he would pay the moſt exact obedience to 
the will, and acknowledge the king that 
Was there appointed. He never doubted 
but that this king was the archduke; he 


opened the packet, he read the deed or 


Wem ere n ewe une hs the 
e eee et. 2 duke 
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duke of Anjou ſtruck his eyes, the paper 
fell from his hand; all who were preſent 
cried out, Long live the duke of Anjou 
king of Spain: the Auſtrian was obliged 
to join his acclamations with theirs, 


The biſhop of Gironne was bold 
enough to make ſome oppoſition, but no 
body liſtened to him. The ambaſladors 


of Savoy. and Venice, the Pope's nuncio, 


the minifters of the Italian princes, emu- 


bouſly acknowledged the new king. Eng- 
| land” and Holland kept a —— ſilence, 


more aſtoniſhed at this nn ers 


traverſe it. 
At Fades the day appointed for the 
ain's departure arrived. The 
þ de Noailles and de Beauzilliers, 
were named to attend the princes in their 
Journey. The king — conduct the 
king of Spain as far as Sgeaux, a2 houſe 
4 the duke du Maine had lately pur- 
+ from madame mn Lowe, Th he 
; his grandſon right in 
—— Finding the road between 
Verſailles and Sgeaux crouded with peo- 
ple, © You ſee, ſaid the king to his chil- 
8 e N and 
to ing of Spain he ſaid, This joy 
is ſincete; as hy; — —2 
that u are a Frenchman, you will al- 
Ways find the Frenchmen * 
eir 
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Their parting was very tender and af- 
fecting. The two kings burſt into tears 
when they embraced ; the dauphin, ſup- 
orting himſelf againſt the wall, concealed 
his tears ; the dutcheſs of Burgundy hid 
her face in her hood, The affecting ſi- 
lence, in the midſt of this croud of princes 
and of noblemen, added to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the people, who were charmed to 
| ſee that their maſters were men. Why 
+ all theſe tears? ſaid the marquis Caſtel 
dos Rius, can y u not ſee each other 
S when you will!“ Sw $f 


The dukes of Burgundy .and Berry at- 
tended the king of Spain to the frontiers : 
as they paſted they every where ſaw great 
joy amongſt the people, and were affected 
with their extreme poverty, When Phi- 
lip entered into his own dominions, he 
gave many marks of his humanity. He 
pretence iof its being Lent; he refuſed to be 
entertained with a diverſion, in which 
ſame of the meaneſt of the people were 
to hazard their lives: God forbid,” ſaid 
he, that my amuſement ſhould be fatal 
* to any one.“ | | 


. He baniſhed his nunſe, becauſe ſhe re- 
ceived preſents; he ſubjeQed'himſelf to the 
| 5 | ceremonial 


— . ]7—⁰— 
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ceremonial of the palace, which in Spain 
makes a kind'of puppet of the ſovereign; 
but at his country palaces he lived with afl 


the eaſe and freedom of the French. He 
had inſtructions from his grandfather, 


4 which would have made Spain happy, if 
4 his underſtanding had been equal to his 
110 good intentions. Theſe writings paſſed 
9 through the hands of the duke de Noailles, 
4 vv who made a preſent of them to the king's 
1 Ibraf p. * . Fe 
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= ALL Europe had now entered into a 
—_ i. >, confederacy to depreſs the power of 
: Lewis the Fourteenth, yet many able po- 
| liticians afferted, that by accepting the 
| will, the harmony which would for the 
future ſubſiſt between the two crowns of 
- FranceandSpain,was moreadvantageousto 
the former, thana partition treaty, by which 
ſhe acquired new dominions in Italy, that 
4 to preſerve, had occaſioned all the misfor- 
- tunes of Lewis ghe Twelfth and Francis | 
the Firſt, would weaken her forces by 
Ka, and divide thoſe by lancg. | 


Lewis 
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Lewis had made no preparations: for 
war; he had neither fecured ' allies, nor 
given ſatisfaction to his neighbours. | The 
proteſtant princes of the empire were en- 
raged at his obſtinacy, in eſtabliſhing the 
maſs in the country of Montbelliard. Phe 
duke of Lorrain could not forgive him, 


for obliging him to ſubmit to the humilia- 


ting ceremony of vaſſalage: and the Ve- 
netians reſented the attempt made upon 
their liberty, by claiming for the French 
banditti an exemption, which a king, who 
had been guilty of aſſaſſination out of his 


oven dominions, could not have claimed 
for himſelf. | 717 } 


6 Keane: ſingly was not 977 to make 


war with advantage, ſhe might have eaſily 
formed alliances: but her miniſters were 
as unſkilled in the buſineſs of negociation, 
as incapable of acting with vigour in caſe 
of a war; ſhe never had more occaſion 
for able ſtateſmen, and ſhe never had 
worſe. The man who was at the head of 
the army and the finances, was totally ig- 
norant of both. The miniſter for the ma- 
rine had never ſeen a veſſel, and the ſecre- 
tary for foreign affairs had never been out 
of Paris; they had but little capacity, no 
reputation, and were wholly e or 
their country's good. 2 

| "Ti 


— 
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Leopold, although the oppreſſor of his 
erg and the conqueror of Servia and 
ranſilvania, had eſcaped the charge of 


ambition. William had been ſs miſtaken 


in his opinion of this emperor, that, in the 
year 1689, he had promiſed him the 


_ crown-of Spain; but when he reflected, 
that this Leopold had uſurped prerogatives 


upon the empire, he thought him ſtrong 
enough to engage with Lewis alone, and 
ſeemed reſolved to remain neuter, till the 
neceſſity of preſerving a balance, would 
oblige him to arm againſt the moſt power - 


ful. The council of France might have 


taken advantage of the firſt ſteps made by 
William and the Dutch in their favour. 
William had complimented: the duke of 
Anjou on his acdeſſion to the crown of 
Spain; as being the lawful heir; and the 
Dutch had openly: acknowledged him. 


Fhey prepared for war, but it was the 


emperor only who deſired it: England and 


the States- General ardently. wiſhed: for 


peace. Lewis might have diſunited 


them, by feigning to ſubmit the claims of 
both the pofiefior” and the competitor to 


the arbitration of William, who was am- 
bitious of acting the part of the defender 
of the liberties of Europe; and by giving 
or pramiſing the Dutch, ſuch ſecurity as 
{ſhould remove all their CEOS . 
* ut 


But the counct}, inſtead of entering into 
theſe views, which would have preferved 
„ N of the king of Spain, without 
leffenin = ory of the king of France, 
reſumed its former hawghthe; withour 
being Ms to ſupport it. They ſuffered +: 
the emperor to ſtrengthen himſelf with 
new friends; they neglected or fined 
the maritime powers; they ſent Fefle-to 

the duke of Mantua“; ; they allowed the 
republick-of Venice to preſerve: a neutra- 
lity, which was of worfe conſequence” 
than an open rupture: they ſz 'the- 
duke of Savoy would continue firm to the 
intereſts of his ſons-in-law ; therefore 
they offered him money and a treaty of 
marriage, inftead of promiſing to enlarge 
his territories, by ſome part of Lombardy, 
which the emperor had ſeeretlhy offered 
him. They wrote very polite: letters to 
the prinee of Vaudemont, to engage him 


to ſerve under the duke of Savby, and 


others full of ſeverity and haughtineſs to 
the-diet of the empire, Whieh it was dan- 
gerous to afffont. - 


At length they took poſſeſſion of all the 
fortreſſes in- the Countries. Two-and- 
twenty Dutch battalions, who guarded- 
them, were driven out, without making any 
reſiſtance; They were 10 and perhaps 
ow 
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ought to nh ſtopped them, but they 
were apprehenſive they ſhould be accuſed 
of having firſt begun acts of hoſtility : al- 


though i in ſuch nice and critical moments, 


he is not the aggreſſor who firſt attacks, 


but he that would have cke if he 
could. | | 


This c caution in the Dutch, and the ex- 
treme delicacy of Lewis the F ourteenth, 
made it evident that neither Holland nor 
France were deſirous of a war; they were 
in the ſame ſituation that we ſee two kings 
in at preſent: war is projected by both, 


each is unwilling to engage it * and neither 


Care declare it. | 


Mean time the emperor paſſed an army 
of thirty, thouſand men into Italy, com- 
manded by prince Eugene, whither Lewis 


had ſent one before, under the conduct of 


Catinat, the laſt pupil of Turenne and 


Conde. Prince Eugene entered Italy by 


the ſide of Trent, and the French could 
not prevent him from paſſing the Adige. 
Catinat, who had orders not to attack the 
prince firſt, contented himſelf with bar- 
ring his paſſage to Mantua and Milan. 
Saint Fremont and I 1 were defeated at 
uni. E 


Catinat receiving every dayir new. check 4 
ſuſpected ” duke of Savoy of being in in⸗ 
telligence 


of Madame de Maintenon. 20 


telligence with prince Eugene; and one 
day in the council of war he ſaid aloud, 
C We have a traitor among us.* He ac- 
quainted the court with his uneaſineſs; 
the facts upon which he founded his ſuſ- 
picions gave them weight. The dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, enraged that her father ſhould 
be accuſed of perfidiouſly betraying his 
allies, engaged the count de lefile to 
juſtify him. Chamillard adviſed the king 
to recal the accuſer, who had no friend 
to ſupport him at court, becauſe he had 
merit. | | 


Marſhal Villeroi, the king's favourite, 
and hitherto only known by the errors he 
committed in war, and by thoſe amiable . 
qualities which make a man beloved in 
peace, was bold enough to ſucceed 'Ca- 
tinat in his command: he had rivals 
for this poſt, but his intereſt prevailed, and 
he ſet out for the army to begin the mis- 

fortunes of France. 15 


He found prince Eugene intrenched at Sept. 1. 
Chiari, very ſtrong in infantry, and ſuf- 
ported by his whole army. Catinat, who 
had not yet quitted his camp, declared 
againſt attacking the prince, alledging, 

that the attempt might poſſibly be dan- 
gerous, and its ſucceſs moſt certainly uſe- 

leſs. Villeroi heſitated; however he was 


wo * 


Vox. V. C forced 
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forced into this meaſure by the duke of 


raliſſimo of the army. 


Savoy, who exerted his power as gene- 


The French, ſince there was no re- { 
medy, went to "the ſlaughter with a good 
grace: our two generals fought like men 
in deſpair ; the duke of Savoy endeavoured 


by his courage, and even raſhneſs in the 


battle, to wipe off the reproach of trea- 
chery ; he had a horſe killed under him, 
and ſeveral ſhots went through his cloaths. 


His intrepidity deceived neither the public 


nor the king; it was not thought impoſ- 
fible for the ſame man to be brave in the 
field and treacherous in the cabinet, to 


betray his allies through ſelf-intereſt, 
deſpiſe death through vain- -glory ; 


and 


. 


word, to deliver himſelf to all 5 ardor 
of his courage, and to hope that he might 
make his breach of faith be excuſed by the 


enemy who profited by it, and reſpected 


by the friend who was a victim to it. = 


The king was ſo fully perſuaded that his 


: troops had been facrificed to the emperor, 3 


that he ſent orders to bis own, and the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at Savoy, to break off 
the marriage which was then negociating 
between Philip V. and the princeſs of Sa- | 
voy; but thoſe orders came too ate, the 


marriage was already concluded. 


20 
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At the news of this defeat William and 
the Dutch, who only waited to be deter- 
mined by the firſt events, formed the grand 
alliance with the emperor. The Dutch 
were ſecretly inclined to a neutrality, but 
Lewis offered them only his ſacred word 
for a barrier, a weak ſecurity for merchants, 
who ftill remembered the fatal effects of 
their former credulity. | 


They alarmed the king of Portugal, by 
perſuading him that France had promiſed 
his kingdom to Spain, as a recompence 
for the 5 Countries, which Lewis was 

to keep to indemnify himſelf for the ex 
pences of the war. The king had not 
even thought of this exchange, and all 


Europe ſuppoſed it was determined. 


The object of the grand alliance was ; 
not to dethrone Philip V. but to give the | 
emperor that ſatisfaction which was not bo 
ſecured to him by the treaties, The con- , 
tracting powers were to act in Europe for 
the common cauſe, and in the Indies for 
themſelves; the archduke was to have 
Naples and Milan ; the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands was to be given to the Dutch, to 
{-rve as a barrier againſt the invaſions of 
France, and no ſeparate peace was to be 

| made, | oy 
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The treaty by in afterwards the 
whole ſucceſſion was promiſed to an Auſ- 
trian prince, endangered the liberties of 
Europe more than the teſtament which 


gave the monarchy to a ſon of France, The 
king of England was doubtleſs ſenſible of 


| this, but he hoped that ſome future ue 


would make it eaſy for him to diſen 

his word, and that at the congreſs of . 
wick all the advantage of victory might 
be his own. 


Mean time king James was ſeized with 
a dangerous illneſs. On his death- bed he 
ſaid to his ſon, However glorious a crown 


may be, it comes at a time when it is 


© very indifferent to me. Revere your 
< mother, love the king of France as your 


| © benefactor, and prefer your * to 


© all human grandeur, 


The Stuarts have faithfully obſerved his 
laſt advice, and it is their religion ftill 


which excludes them from the throne. 


By what ſtrange fatality is it that pro- 
teſtant princes have always changed their 
religion whenever their intereſt required it, 
"while catholic princes have always con- 
tinued firm and unſhaken i in theirs ! 


Lewis went to I Germains to vilit the 


dying prince; and, without being influ- 
enced 
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enced by the intreaties of the queen, or the 
ſolicitations of madame de Maintenon» 
he aſſured him that he might die in peace 
with regard to the prince of Wales, for 
that he would acknowledge him king of 
England. He gave conſolations to the 
father, and inſtructions to the ſon, who 
committed them to paper upon the ſpot, 
that he might, as he told his governor, 


read them every day, and fix them for 


ever in his memory *, 


King James expired on a Wedneſday, at 

three o'clock. It was one of his weak- 

neſſes to wiſh to die on this day. He had 

deſired to be interred in the pariſh of St. 

Germains with great privacy ; he alſo re- 

queſted that he might have no mauſoleum, 

-and no other epitaph 'than theſe words : 

Here hes 22 II. King of England. He 

I was a bad prince, but a good man. He 

4 loſt his crown, and he performed mira- 

1 cles : his relicks cured the biſhop of Au- 

Bb tun of a fiſtula, The devotees invoked as 

a ſaint a king who had the inhuman Jeffe- 
0 ries for a chancellor. | 


king of England. The author of the 


* Dangeav's MSS. 
| C 3 __ cipal 


The prince of Wales was acknowledged 
age of Lewis XIV. makes this the prin- 


| 
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cipal cauſe of the war, and attfbutes it to 
the king's being moved by the ardent ſup- 
plications of the queen of England, who 
_ threw herſelf at his feet F, and, in com- 
pliance with the deſires of madame de 
Maintenon, who felt too ſenſibly the mis- 
fortunes of her friend. But 'tis certain 
that Lewis did not heſitate a moment; 
and that without any ſollicitation he ac- 
knowledged the prince of Wales, through 
generoſity, through pity, or, perhaps, be- 
cauſe his pride was ſoothed with having it 
in his power to make a king. He did not 
acknowledge the prince of Wales till the 
ſixteenth of September, and the treaty of 
the grand alliance was ſigned the ſeventh 
of the ſame month. 


It is indeed true that the parliament of 
England had not ratified it ; but William 
was fo ſure of the nation's conſent to this 
war, that, when he was told that Lewis 
XIV. had ſent ſix millions of money to cor- 
rupt the members of both houſes of par- 
-liament; © So much the better,” ſaid he, 


© he ſhall have war, and we will have his 
z money. 


The author aſerts that the members of 
parliament were gained over to the French 


* See the libel he has written againſt me, under the 
title of a MOTT to the age of Lewis XIV. 


intel, | 
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intereſt, and had not the king imprudently 
acknowledged the ſon of James II. Eng- 
land would have remained neuter. Wil- 
liam had already awakened in the hearts 
of his ſubjects their antient hatred to the 
French, and that powerful phraſe, the li- 
berty of Europe, was heard on every fide. 


If the conceſſion of the royal prerogatives 
made to an exiled prince had been the 


principal grievance complained of by Eng- 
land, ſhe would have been appeaſed and 


ſatisfied by the declaration Lewis made, 


that no article in the treaty of Ry ſwick 
ſhould be violated by his having acknow- 


ledged the ſon of king James. The prince 
of Wales had only a bare title; he was 


keing but in the ſame ſenſe that the king of 
England is king of France, and the Eng- 
Iſh were willing enough to let him reign 
in the antichamber at Verſailles: 7/4 ſe 
jactet in auld. . eee [EE 


Carr TSR | 
' Cauſes of the misfortunes of France. 
WILTIAM ſoon followed his father- 
| in-law ; he cauſed Fagon the king's 
phyſician. to be conſulted upon his diſeaſe. 
Fagon, without ſuſpecting who the perſon 
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was that had deſired his opinion of his 
caſe, told his meſlenger, that the patient 
had nothing to do but to prepare for death. 
When Lewis received the news of it he 
ſaid not one word to the courtiers, and 
gave no indications of joy; he thought he 


had got rid of his moſt cruel enemy, and 


he loſt one of the moſt moderate. 


He might have broke the league after 
the death of the prince who was the ſoul 
of it, by engaging the Dutch in his intereſt, 
who, having loſt their counſel and their 
ſupport, were ſunk in extreme dejection; 


but whether he deſpiſed his enemies, or 


that he thought a moderation which would 
be attributed to his fears would debaſe his 
dignity, he neither entered into any nego- 
ciation, or commenced hoſtilities. The al- 
moſt uſeleſs alliance of the elector of Bava-» 
Tia was preferred to thatof the United Pro- 
vinces, who now hoped for a barrier only 


from their cgurage and their money. 


After treating a free people with indif- 
ference, he treated a nation of ſovereigns 


with haughtineſs and inſult; he threatened 


the ſtates of the empire with ſending an 
army into the dominions of thoſe princes 
who declared againſt him, which ſhould 


put every thing to ſword and fire. The 


Germans recalled to their 1 
| N | | t 
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the cruelties exerciſed in the provinces of 
the Upper Rhine, and thought the ſureſt 
way to prevent new ones was to revenge 
the old. The menaces of Lewis did more 
than all the intreaties of the emperor Leo- 
pold; they united the circles againſt France, 
which till then had declared, that the em- 
pire ought not to engage in the quarrels 
of the emperor. ' 


Bavaria and Cologn remained firm to 
Lewis ; though ardent friends, they were 
but weak allies; threatened with the 
ban of the empire, and quickly driven out 
of their dominions, they eſcaped the re- 


ſentment of the diet to fall into the hands 


of the aulick council, who afterwards de- 


| graded them, without form as without 


juſtice, 


In England queen Anne ſucceeded to 
William, and engaged in all his ſchemes. 
Her council, extremely enraged againſt 
France, communicated their ardour to all 
her allies, and war was declared on all 
ſides againſt Lewis and Philip. 


The checks we received in Italy pre- 
ſaged {till greater diſgraces. Thoſe times 
were over when Lewis, at ſetting out from 
Verſailles could ſay, I will go to ſuch a 
place, I will take ſuch a city, and I will 

C 5 return 
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return ſuch a day; he no longer appeared 
at the head of his armies, he no-longer 
kept the field with that confidence which 


had aſtoniſhed all Europe, when, being 


obliged to decamp for the want of forage, 
he wrote to the enemies, letting them 
know the day and the hour of his depar- 
ture, that they might follow him if they 
durſt. RE. 


His grandſon at firſt gave hopes that he 
would prove a warlike prince; he left 


Madrid to go and defend his dominions - 


in Italy, Cardinal Portocarrero and his 


whole council wrote to him, and con- 


jured him not to go to Italy. He told 
their meſſenger, © That he would anſwer 
them when he got there.“ He learned 
with the grief of a hero, that an hour be- 
fore his arrival general Veſconti had been 
beat at Santa-Vittoria by the duke de Ven- 


dome, who had ſucceeded Villeroi in the 


command of the army, that general hav- 
ing been taken priſoner when Cremona 
was ſurpriſed, 


In the battle of Luzara he put himſelf at 
the head of a company of the houſhold 


horſe, and eagerly ruſhed into places where 


there was moſt danger. Eugene was van- 
quiſhed as much as he could be: in all 
the accounts that were ſent of this action 

| | 85 5 
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to Verſailles, prince Engene i is not ſaid to 


have fled, but to have retreated, France 
ever eſteemed Eugene, and the opinion 
this prince had of the French may be col- 
lected from what he wrote one of his ge- 
nerals : © Endeavour, ſaid he, to fight 


© the French, it is not poſſible to vanquiſh 


8 them.“ ; 


4 


Lewis, abiigh he no 66 Abbe | 


make a general a mere machine. The 


his armies by his preſence, yet reſolved to 
direct their motions from his cabinet; 
hence thoſe preciſe inſtructions which 


efforts of genius were reſtraĩned by autho- 


rity, and opportunity ſacrificed to obedi- 
ence. It was not to this ſyſtem that Lewis 


owed his ſucceſs in thoſe happy times when 


he could ſay to an officer "ſetting out for 
the army, Hint to monſieur de L 

c that I ſhould be glad to know lhmetimes 
” What he deſigns, to do.“ | 


The plans for the campaign were now 


urenne, 


P 


only ſettled by the king and his miniſter; 
but the latter, incapable of forming one 


himſelf, ſought aſſiſtance from his friends, 


who had recourſe to others more ſkilful 


than themſelyes. Lewis was impenetra- 


ble; Chamillard (diſclofed his deſigns IN. - 


every body, and thoſe orders which were 
ſent to the French generals often reached 


22 Vs IE Marle. - 
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Marlborough and Eugene the ſame day, 
at firſt from publick report, and afterwards 


from ſecret correſpondence. 


The generals who commanded our ar- 
mies had doubtleſs occaſion for theſe arbi- 
trary inſtructions ; it was neceſſary that the 
preſumption of the Venddomes ſhould be 
repreſſed, the incapacity of the king of 
Spain aſſiſted, that the prudence. of the 
duke of Burgundy ſhould be awakened, and 


diviſions among the generals prevented; it 
was neceſlary to guard againſt the inexpe- 


rience of la Feuillade, whoſe only merit 


was to be ſon-in-law to the minifter ; of 
the count de Teſle, who was only fit to 


engage the Hugonots; of Vivarais; of 


Marſin, who had no other quality but 


courage ; and of Villeroi, who was never 
able to acquire the confidence of his ſol- 
diers: but the publick demanded why Ca- 
tinat, Feuquieres, Vauban, Conti: theſe 
brave and experienced warriors were ei- 


ther allowed to retire to their eſtates, where 


they lived inactive, or to remain in Paris 
unnoticed. | FE 


The prince of Conti, who had ſigna- 
lized himſelf at the battles of Steenkirk 
and Nerwinde, was adored by the ſoldiers. 


A certain perſon having told madame de 


Maintenon that the whole kingdom was 
grieved to ſee a general ſo brave, ſo pru- 
. dent, 
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dent, ſo beloved, whoſe name alone was 
ſufficient to rouſe the drooping ſpirits of a 
vanquiſhed army, living in a kind of con- 


tempt at home, 


«< The prince of Conti's merit,” replied 


madame de Maintenon, © can admit of no 
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addition, in whatever light we view him, 
he is the worthieſt man in France ; but 
the king cannot reſolve to give the 


command of his armies to a prince of 
his blood.” 


© But, madam, ſaid this perſon, * does 
not the king retain ſome remembrance 
of the intercepted letters? and is it not 
reſentment rather than policy that pre- 
vents the king from employing his kinſ- 
man? ä 


Ah, replied madame de Maintenon, 


if the prince of Conti is of this opinion 


he does the king great injuſtice: the 
king is truly generous, he has pardoned 
the prince, and he never pardons b 


halves; but it is certain that he thinks 


it dangerous for the ſtate to confide his 
perſon and his armies to the princes of 


the blood. We do not chuſe to employ 


men who by their actions may become 
as great and powerful as the king is by 


his rank.“ . 
: © Theſe 
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© Theſe cautious maxims of policy,” re- 
ſumed the biſhop: of Agen, who relates 
this converſation, © might formerly have 
been followed and avowed with juſtice, 


but at preſent. the authority of the mo- 


* narch.is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, the people 
© {0 ſubmiſſive, and the nobles 10 humbled, 
* that it ſeems odious to ſuſpect a prince | 
of the blood.“ All this is true, re- 


on 


| plied madame de Maintenon ; © but mon- 


«. fieur de Louvois ſo carefully inculcated 
this maxim into the king's mind at a 


time when it was really neceſſary, that 


© now it is no longer ſo, it is ſtill ob⸗ 
©. ſeryed,”* 


Devotion had likewiſe a part in the im- 
prudent choice that was then made of ge- 
nerals ; their piety, not their abilities for 
war, recommended them to the king, who 
ſuppoſed. that. an officer. who received the 
communion- frequently, could not fail of 
intereſting heaven in his ſucceſs; the beſt 
catholicks were oppoſed to the heretick 
Marlborough, and a general's punctuality 
in attending maſs was more carefully en- 
quired into than his vigilance in maintain- 
ing diſcipline in the camp, . 


Such as thought the valour, the number, . 
and the, confidence of ſoldiers, were the 
only. 
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only divinities that preſided over battles, 

laughed at theſe pious notions ; ſuch as 

knew the great principles upon which they 

were founded, pitied the king for carry- 

ing them ſo far; it was right to truſt in 

providence, and to act as if nothing was. 
to be expected from it. 


Ihe king's reſolution not to tolerate the 
Huguenots, was another cauſe of the 
bad ſucceſs of this war; at a time 
when he had moſt need of the affection of 
all his provinces, the ſouthern ones were 
perſecuted ; a young country woman, 
whom the abbe du Chaylar forced from 
her lover, armed the fanaticks againſt 
their butchers ; a love quarrel produced a 
religious war; a-handful of banditti, (for 
the Huguenots deteſted this: rebellion, ) - 
made a fatal diverſion for our arms, gave 
employment to two marſhals of France, 
and would have laid waſte the country, if 
England and Savoy had ſent the promiſed 
ſuccours.; a baker's boy treated with Lewis 
XIV. like one ſovereign with another. If 
the crimes. which are committed through 
piety may ever. be repented .of, Cavalier 
would have taught the king how dange- 
rous it is to ſport with. conſciences by 
edicts.. e 


However, the Huguenots who remained 
in France were leſs to be dreaded than 
„ e thoſe 
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thoſe that had quitted it. The great 
number of refugees who were inliſted in 
the Engliſh and Dutch troops, had taught 
the enemies how to beat the French. 
Many of theſe refugees were taken pri- 
ſoners, and: Chamillard was for treatin 

them as criminals, guilty of high treaſon : 
the king, .although fully perſuaded they 
were fo, was aſſured that repriſals would 
be made, and therefore directed that they 
ſhould neither be excluded from the right 
of nations nor the privilege of the cartel. 


The dejection into which all the orders 
of the ſtate were thrown, and the diſcon- 
tent of ſome, was another ſource of our 
misfortunes ; the people were delivered up 
to the financeers, the church to the jeſuite, 
and the princes and nobles to the miniſters. 
The king was at length convinced, that 
ſeeking glory he often loſt the affections 
of his people: he was now beloved only by 


ſuch as received penſions from his bounty, 


and thoſe who defended their country were 
no longer ſenſible that they had one. What 
intereſt, it was aſked, have the nation in 

this war? And Fenelon declared in his 
writings, that the king was in conſcience 


obliged to make war at his own expence, 


ſince he made it only for his family. 


| Theſe times, ſo barren in virtue, yet 
produced ſome good citizens: Villars, 
| who, 
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who, as he ſaid himſelf, loved no money 
but what belonged to the enemy, and who 
was as capable of giving wiſe counſel as of 
gaining battles ; Vauban, who owed his 
riſe to his own merit, but by the cabals of 
courtiers removed from the army; D*Huxel- 
les, whoſe plainneſs and fincerity are ſo 
well marked in the anſwer he made to the 
king, when he rallied him upon living un- 
married; I have never yet ſeen a woman 
whom I could wiſh to be the huſband, nor a 
man of whom I could wiſh to be the father, 
Boufflers, who in a monarchy dared to 
exert the virtues of a republican, and who 
acquired as much glory by obeying as 
others fancy there is honour in command- 
ing ; Noailles, who deſired leave to ſerve 
at a time when our generals were without 
ambition and without hope, and in. a 
country where not to be defeated was the 
greateſt honour they could expect. 
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The duke of Orleans. Siege of Turin. 
Dag the two firſt years of the war 


the French were often ſucceſsful, and 
often met with great and ſudden reverſes 
of fortune. The year 1704 ſaw the —_ 
. face 
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face of Europe changed, Germany in one 

moment delivered from the French, Spain 
almoſt conquered by Portugal, which had 
lately engaged in the grand alliance, and 
whoſe troops were reinforced by thoſe of 
England and Holland; the archduke Charles 
- aſſumed the title of king of Spain, and the 
battle of Hockſtadt ſo imprudently hazard- 
ed, ſo weakly ſupported, deprived us of an 
hundred Jeagues of territory, and from 
the Danube threw us back to the Rhine. 


The elector of Bavaria, Tallard, and 
Marſin, reciprocally charged each other 
with the loſs of this battle, ſo fatal in its 
conſequences, in its circumſtances ſo ſname- 
ful. Villars, the only man who could be 
oppoſed to Marlborough, had been con- 
demned to fight with Cavalier, becauſe he 
had quarrelled with the elector. 1 


The king received the news of this de- 
feat with a fortitude equal to his aſtoniſh- 
ment; but, when the croud of courtiers 
was withdrawn, he confeſſed to madame 
de Maintenon, that he had never before 
felt ſo great a ſhock. She told him that 
mortals muſt- humble themſelves under the 
hand of God. Ah, madam? replied the 
king, © thirty French battalions made pri- 
6. ſoners of war !* The evening before one 
of our ſoldiers ſaid to the prince of Ba- 
. x den, 
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den, I have the honour to be a French” 
0 man.“ ; 2 


Father de la Chaiſe had prepared a con- 
ſolatory diſcourſe. * Father,” ſaid the king 
when he appeared, we are not to be al- 
ways fortunate; God is pleaſed to puniſh 
France, we muſt ſubmit to his will.“ 


This ill news did not put a ſtop to his 
innocent amuſements; his countenance diſ- 
covered no emotion, his diſcourſe betrayed 
no dejection; he comforted the widows of 
thoſe who had died in his ſervice, he 
thanked Marſin for not deſpairing to re- 
trieve the affairs of France; he was never 
before ſo truly great. i 


The next year was more glorious for 
France, but more fatal to Spain: Nice 
and Villa Franca, two important towns, 
were taken; the victory 
diſputed by Vendome with Eugene, and 
adjudged to the former ; omg aa, ov oc 
guarded againſt an invaſion by Villars, 
whom Marlborough durſt not venture to 
attack. In Flanders Huy was taken and 
loſt again, Dieſt taken and kept, and the 
army was preſerved; but in Spain Telle 
raiſed the ſiege of Gibraltar, the Portu- 
ueſe took ſeveral towns, Barcelona fur- 
rendered to the archduke Charles; the 


houſe | 


of Caſſano was 
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houſe of Auſtria acquired new friends 
every day, and the Spaniards expreſſed 
more indignation againſt the hereticks for 
profaning their churches than for dethron- 
Ing their king. 


The elector of Bavaria declared that he 
would paſs the winter at Paris, to concert 
with the king the plan for the operations 
of the enſuing campaign. This reſolution. 
alarmed all the friends of the miniſter ; 
they were apprehenſive he would com- 
plaim of being ill ſerved the laſt campaign, 
that he would ſpeak the truth, and ruin 
Chamillard ; however the king was de- 
ſirous of conferring with the elector, who 
only wanted to be invited. 


The cabal knew the king's extreme de- 
licacy, in every point that related to his dig- 
nity; they told him, that the duke of 
Bavaria pretended to the privilege of an 
arm- chair in his preſence, which, how- 
ever, this prince had never thought of, 
The king was apprehenſive that if it was 
refuſed him, he would complain of it as 
an affront ; and if it was granted, Europe 
would have accuſed him of mean condeſ- 
cenſion to his allies: the army therefore 
was abandoned to the inſtructions of 
Chamillard, and to the blunders of Vil- 


When 
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When the elector of Bavaria was in- 
formed of this malicious intrigue, he ſaid, 
I never have an arm- chair with the kin 
of England; I ſhould not have 4 
ſed the king of France with the trifles of 


© the ceremonial; virtue and honour are 


© every where conveniently ſeated,” 


The battle of Ramillies was ſhamefully 
loſt, notwithſtanding the bravery of the 
king's houſhold troops, victorious at firſt; 


but, being ill ſupported, they were broke, 


though they rallied ; and when overpower- 
ed by the enemy they retreated at length 
in good order. All the reſt of the army 
fled, diſperſed, threw themſelves into the 


neareſt towns, and defended them very 


il, 


The cry againſt Villeroi was now uni- 
verſal. adame de Maintenon had a 


particular friendſhip for him; but con- 
vinced of his incapacity, ſhe prevailed upon 


the king, who ſtill ballanced between his 
favourite and the publick, to ſacrifice her 
friend to the good of the ſtate, repreſent- 


ing him as a moſt imprudent general, and 
very unfit fot the command he had ho- 


noured him with. 


4 Villeroi 
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Villeroi was recalled ; he attributed all 
his misfortunes to Chamillard. The king, 
to ſpare him the mortifying raillery of the 
courtiers, granted him a private converſa- 
tion, but would not hear his excuſes. The 
_ marſhal], enraged at the publick reproach - 
of incapacity, rejected the indulgence of 
his maſter, and complained fo bitterly of 
the injury that had been done him, that he 
fell into a kind of 3 


Our affairs wore a better appearance in 


; 3706: Italy. The duke de Vendome, in his let- 


ter to the king, ſaid, I will beat the enemy; 
and the next day he ſurpriſed the Daniſh 
general count Reventlau at Calcinato, 
killed three thouſand of his men, took 
eight thouſand priſoners, and loſt only ſe- 
ven hundred of his own ſoldiers. Big with 
hopes and projects, he received orders to 
leave Italy, and take upon him the command 
of the army in Flanders, in the room of 
Villeroi. Vendome obeyed ; Italy was 


loſt, without recon Og our advantages i in 
Flanders, | | 


T he king v was a long t time in doubt 
what general he ſhould ſend to ſucceed 
Vendòme in Italy. The duke of Orleans 
appeared the moſt likely to conſole the ar- 
my for the loſs of their late genera] ; but 
his debaucheries had already removed him 

rom 
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From all command in the armies. His li- 
centious court of Saint-Cloud was com- 


poſed only of gay witty philoſophers, cele- 


brated for their amours; of La Fare cap- 


tain of his guards, and regulator of his 
pleaſures; of the abbe de Grancey his al- 
moner, who diverted him with fatirical . 
ſongs, and took care never to fatigue him 


with maſles ; of the viſcount de Polignac, - 
and the marquis deNele, whoſe wives were - 


leagued againſt devotion; of Effiat, Simiane, 
Clermont, Conflans, voluptuous youths, 
who copied their makter, 


Fontenelle alſo attended the court of 
this prince; and, too ſenſible of the honour . 


of being admitted to his familiarity, went 
with him ſometimes to conſult magicians 
upon his future fortune; however he was 


often ſhocked at the impious language he 


heard at table. Theſe,” ſaid he, one 
day, are very low jelly for gentlemen,” 


The king was not ignorant of the diſ- 
orders of this little court; he often re- 
proved his nephew for that extravagant 


fondneſs for women, which made all the 


mothers in the quarter Saint-Honoretrems . 


ble, and which ſometimes carried him in- 


to places conſecrated to piety, and ſome- 


times to others devoted to the moſt unre- 
ſtrained ani, | 
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The abbe Dubois, who had been his 
preceptor, was ſuſpected of having mar- 
ried, to give a convenient miſtreſs to the 
prince; not that there were very ſtrong 
reaſons for this ſuſpicion, but every thing 
was thought poſſible to a man who could 
ſay, © The day that ſees me a prieſt will 
© ſee me receive the communion for the 
< firſt time.” 885 e 


The lieutenant de Police planted a cer- 
tain number of ſoldiers about thoſe pub- 
lick houſes to which the duke of Orleans 
often reſorted for amuſement, who gave 
an account of his behaviour, and guarded 
his perſon. Certainly the king was excu- 
ſable for giving the command of his army 
to a good man rather than to this young 
prince. | | 

The duke of Orleans, piqued at being 
unemployed, exhaled his chagrin in judi- 
cious remarks upon the bad conduct of the 
generals, and conſoled himſelf with the 
princes of Conde and Conti for the mis- 
fortune of being prince of the blood ; for he 

affected to believe that was the ſole cauſe 
of his being excluded, | | 


This ſort of diſcourſe at firſt gave of- 
fence ; but afterwards the prince's obſer- 
m 4 vations 
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tions appeared ſo juſt, that it was hoped 
he who could project ſo many great things 
might be capable of performing ſome. 


The king afked his opinion of the diſpoſi- | 


tion'of the army in Flanders; the duke of 
Orleans told him that if the French were 
attacked they would certainly be beat. 
The overthrow at Ramillies proved the 
truth of his obſervations, and determined 
his uncle to employ him. Is 


* 
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But although a Perfect) purity of manners 
could not be. immediately expected of him, 
yet he was Tequired to behave with decen- 

cy at leaſt, The duke complained to ma- 
dame de Maintenon of the king's exceſſive 
coldneſs towards him. Your amours,' 
ſaid madame de Maintenon, © are the cauſe 
of it; the king is extremely ſevere upon 
© ſuch faults, and your royal highneſs al- 


© Jows yourſelf in a licentiouſneſs which 


© gives ſcandal to perſons much more in- 


« dulgent to the Fae of 9s 35 


* big e Af Woes 
17 N ＋ Giles Les her that he 
would ſacrifice every paſſion to. the king, 
and that the deſire of pleaſing and of ſery- 
ing him was, always moſt powerful in his 
heart. Madame de Maintenon, takin 
him at his word, aſked him if he would 
ſacrifice mademoilelle Sery to the king, a 
. D young 
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young woman whom he then kept pub- 
ickly, and was extremely fond of. This 
requeſt awakened ſome ſentiments of ho- 
nour in his mind ; he was aſhamed of hav- 
ing lived ſo long in libertine pleaſures, he 
was apprehenſive of ſharing the infamy of 


- 


his miſtreſs, and glory ſilenced the ſoft 


pleadings of love. 


5 SE | 8 , iy, 2 I Ty - & by 
Madame de Maintenon, taking his ſi- 


lence for conſent, added, Since you 
© have reſolved to renounce this young 
< woman, your peace will be ſoon made. 
Madame de Dangeau was ſent for; the 
prince's reſolution was highly applauded ; 
they preſented him with paper and ink, 
2505 5 evailed upon him to take an abſo- 
Jute leave of mademoiſelle Ser7. 


; 4 5 3 " FE Dir =, 
Madame de Dangeau ſet out inſtantly 
for Paris. She went to the houſe of the 
miſtreſs, and delivered the prince's letter to 


her, before a great deal of company. Ma- 


demoiſclle Sery, being thus diſmiſſed, re- 


tired to a convent, and gave out that ſhe 


had !quitted the prince firſt ®. The king 
Aattering himſelf that this firſt offering to 
decency would be followed by a more re- 


gular conduct, rewarded his nephew for 
% t, 


by giving him the command of the 


® Memoirs of madame de Boujou. 
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troops in Italy. The duke of Orleans re- 
ceived this proof of his eſteem and confi- 
dence with exceſſive joy; the court and 
the city approved of the king's choice, and 


the army now thought itſelf invincible. 


But the king judging that the prince, 
with every talent to form a great captain 
had not the experience of one, ſubjected 

him to very exact and particular orders, 
_ deſigned to moderate his ardor, but which 

only ſerved to blaſt all his enterpriſes. _ 


The duke of Orleans' hiſtorian attri- 
butes theſe orders to the advice of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, too indulgent to the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, who being per- , 
ſuaded of the great abilities of the new ge- 
neral, thought the ruin of her father una- 
voidable, if his hands were not tied. 


It is certain that this princeſs was ex- 
tremely afflicted at the firſt ſuſpicions which 
were entertained againſt the duke of Sa- 
voy. Her terror and anxiety, when ſhe was 
told that the king had given orders to have 
him arreſted and his troops caſhiered, 
were plain to every obſerver. Whether 
her father was conquered, or was con- 
queror, ſhe had tears to ſhed, either for the 
family ſhe was born in, or for that which 
had adopted her. The courtiers, who 
. were 
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were witneſſes of her ſorrow,” thought her 
tears were rather thoſe of a Savoyard than 
a Frenchwoman : hence thoſe malignant 
cenſures and reports, which the public 
eagerly received, and which the hiſtorians 
have preſerved to us. Madame de Main- 
tenon, who knew the origin of all theſe 
malicious reports, often ſaid to her, 
Madam, if you do not conſtrain your- 
* ſelf, this country will be a hell for you.” 


Her affection for France grew with age; 
ſhe was but twelve years old when ſhe 
left Turin; ſhe had forgot her country and. 
her family. She muſt neceſſarily be at- 
tached to a kingdom over which her chil- 
dren were toreign, and her letters ſhew that 
ſhe was a moſt tender mother. The king's 
extreme fondneſs of her was a new tye ; 
and her affection for the queen of Spain, 
her ſiſter, muſt certainly engage her in 
her party againſt a father, who was en- 
deavouring to dethrone her, although other 
more powerful motives had not ated upon 
her mind, 4 


However that may be, it is abſurd to 
believe that madame de Maintenon bal- 
lanced a moment between the duke of Sa- 
voy and the king, or that ſhe ſaved Turin 
through regard or through compaſſion to 
the dutchets of Burgundy ; yet, abſurd as 

FOE f ö theſe 
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theſe cenſures are, the ſtrongeſt arguments 
that can be urged againſt them will not be 
ſufficient to refute them with | thoſe weak 

and prejudiced perſons who have admitted 
them as true, Lewis ſubjected his ne- 
phew to the direction of marſhal de 
Marſin, becauſe he was apprehenſive of 
the raſh courage of a young warriour, and 
could not rely upon the prudence of a ge- 
neral who had made but two campaigns 

and ſome reflections. The king might 
have been blamed. for giving bad orders, 
N. not for giving abſolute ones. 


The duke of Orleans left Paris FEE July » 
- with debts which he. had contracted for | 
the good of the ſtate; paſſing by Turin he 

| viſited the works carried on for the ſiege, 

and ſaw that they were very badly con- 
ducted. The city was attacked in the 
ſtrongeſt place; no bomb had yet been 
thrown, while the beſieged battered the 
French camp, and their mortars filled the 
trenches with a ſhower of ſtones. Theſe 
faults were owing to La Feuillade, and theſe 

were alſo imputed to the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy. It was reported that La Feuillade 
had dared to caſt a profane eye upon her; 
but his preſumption not teaching ſo far as 
to declare his paſſion, he endeavoured to 
make her ſenſible of it by ſaving her fa- 
- ther's capital. 


My. The. 
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The duke of Orleans found an army 


dieſtitute of neceſſaries, waſted by ſickneſs, 


ill equipt, and extremely weak. That of 


La Feuillade, which inveſted Turin, was 


plentifully ſupplied with all — 2 Cha- 


millard gave all his attention to his ſon · in 


law. The prince demanded twenty bat- 


talions of Feuilade, and this reinforcement 


enabled him to oppoſe prince Eugene, who 


A 


had penetrated into Piedmont, to throw ſup- 


plies of provi- ſion into Turin. 
The duke of Orleans arrived before him 


in the neighbourhood of the inveſted city. 
He was enraged to ſee the ſiege no farther 
advanced than it bad been two months be- 
fore; not one attack had ſucceeded; all 
the batteries had been ill placed; the ene- 
my's works, which were moſt expoſed to 
the fire of our army, were ſtill unhurt. 
The troops did not want courage, but the 
commander wanted ſkill. Feuillade al- 
ledged in his excuſe, that his army had 
been weakened by the ſupplies he had gi- 
ven the duke of Orleans, and that his en- 
gineers were ignorant of their buſineſs; 
but no one doubted that the beſieged held 
correſpondence with ſome perſons in our 


3 Camp. 
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The king conſulted old Vauban upon this 
ſiege, who intreated his majeſty to permit 
him to direct the works; But, monſieur 
Ja maréchal,“ ſaid the king, do not you 
©« think this employment below- your I g- 
6 nity ?” Sire, anſwered Vauban, 
« greateſt dignity is to ſerve the ſtate * 
© will leave the marſhal's ſtaff behind me, 
and I may perhaps aſſiſt the duke de la 
Feuillade to take the cit.. 


The next day this man, who placed his 
higheſt honour in the contempt of honours, 
again intreated the king to ſend him to the 
7 and was again refuſed through re- 
ſpect and eſteem. The dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, who knew of this refuſal no ſoon- 
er than the whole court, was accuſed of 
having ſuggeſted it to madame de Mainte- 
non, and through her to the king. 


Prince Eugene, in coneert with the duke of 
Savoy, who had joined him, reſolved to at- 
tack the duke of Orleans. The orders which 
they gave ſor the next day proved that 

they knew either from the camp or from 
Verſailles thoſe which Marſin had received 
to wait for them in their trenches. The 
duke of Orleans repreſented that the 
trenches had been thrown up in haſte; 
that the army was 9 y the m 
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ral poſts which it was neceſſary to guard; 
and if the lines were forced, a retreat Was 
ane \ | 


Tae old olices e 100 urged the 
fame arguments. Marſin then ſhewed 
the king's orders, in which he expreſsly 
forbid them to offer battle. At that in- 
ſtant a general cf of indignation was raiſed 
in the council. Well,” ſaid. the duke of 
Orleans, let us ſuffer ourſelves. to be 
© butchered in obedience to the king's 
commands.“ Was he then anſwerable 
for the event? a victory would have juſ- 
ified him to the king, and a ſmall defeat 
might have cleared him to the people; but 
he was perſuaded that the enemies, he bad 


| * reaſon to fear, were not in his camp. 


The next day he was . all that 


| he had foreſeen happened; . the, trenches 


were forced ; the troops, diſperſed to guard 


different! poſts were cut off in fin le com- 


panies, and the rout was general. Mar- 
in, aſhamed: of the part he had acted, 
ſought death with the deſpair of a hero. 
The. duke of Orleans, covered with his 
own and the enemies blood, enraged at 
the flight of his men, was reduced to de- 
fend his life, and killed with his down hand 
all that oppoſed him; he was at length car- 


died away from the combat; 3 and, equally 


181 fen- 
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ſenſible of friendſhip as of glory, he aſked 
whether the abbe de Grancey, who had fallen 


by his ſide, ſtill lived, and whether his wounds 
had been dreſt before the battle was over! 


It was rather a flight than a retreat, the 
artillery, ammunition, and proviſion, were 
abandoned to the enemy. The duke of 
Orleans and his officers deliberated, whe- 
ther to preſerve Italy they ſhould not re- 
tire under Cazal, or to guard Dauphine 
march to Pignerol. The duke reſolved 
upon the latter, and was twice deceived. 
| He received advice, that the duke of Savoy 
was gone to kindle the flames of war in 
the Cevennes, and that the paſſage to Ca- 


zal was guarded by fix thouſand men. 


The duke's credulity was the cauſe of 
our being driven from Modena, from 
Mantua, and Milan, and rendered uſe- 
leſs the victory which Medavy gained two 
days afterwards over the prince of Heſſe at 
Caſtiglione. | 


However, the king was ſo far from re- 


roaching his nephew with having loft 


Italy, that he only thought of comforting 
him for the loſs of a battle. The duke 
of Orleans was received as if he had been 
a a Conqueror ; all were eager to ſee him, 
all were ready to praiſe an unfortunate 
hero: but the duke, inſtead of diſſembling 
; #Y D 5 his 


his reſentment, complained loudly of Feu- 


illade, Chamillard, and the dutcheſs; of 


Burgundy. Madame de Maintenon, whom 


he called the faultleſs woman, was the 


only perſon excepted from his complaints 
and threats: nor did he ever reckon her 
among the number of thoſe enemies, by 


whom he was afterwards overwhelmed. 


5 Mean time in Germany marſhal Vil- 
lars ſupported the honour. of the French 


name. He raiſed the blockade of Fort- 


Lewis, his lieutenants. took Druſenheim 


and Haguenau; he ravaged the Palati- 
nate, executed the bold project of ſeizing 
the Iſle of Marquiſate, and formed ano- 


ther ſtill bolder for the next campaign; 


but his army was weak, and notwithſtand- 


ing all the advantages he had gained, he 


. 


gave the enemies very little fear. He was 


not able to prevent the electors of Cologne 


and Bavaria from being put under the 


ban of the empire by Joſeph, who ſuc- 


ceeded the emperor Leopold his father, 


and inherited his claims, his tyranny, his 


character, and his miniſters. While 
France was dreading an_ invaſion, Spain 
really ſuffered one. The count de Teſſé 
had loſt an army at Gibraltar; the Eng- 


liſh and Dutch took every town they ar- 


tacked: two proteſtant refugees carried off all 


| the glory of this campaign, ſo fatal to Philip 


the 
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the Fifth. | Theſe were the earl of Gal- 
way ſon of the-marquis.de'Ruwgny, and 
general Carle, who eee af war 
- under Willam the Third. 


10 ha of Galloway, 2 ES 5 
ways commanded in chief, is well iknown ; 


general Catle, born in a village of the Ce- | 


vennes, raiſed himſelf by his courage and 


abilities, to the higheſt honours. He 


ſerved at onee the queen of England, the 


king of Portugal, and the States-General; 


and, alike faithful to them all, he juſtly 
merits to be reſcued from that oblivion, 
into which the higheſt merit, when not 
annexed to the higheſt rank, often falls. 
He directed the works at che ſiege of Sala- 
manca; he defended Barcelona againſt the 
king of Spain, who raiſed the ſiege of that 


place, after the trenches had been opened 


before it ſeven and thirty days. It was 
this general who made that fine retreat 


from 3 ſo greatly admired by 


marſhal Berwick ; and many other glorious 
actions were performed by Tho the recital 
of which by his nephew would be ſuſpec- 
ted: but thoſe glorious actions were not 
performed for the ſervice Be his own 


Sountyy. 


of 
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The archduke Chates now der of 


che greateſt part of Spain, marched to Ma- 


drid, which the king and queen imme- 
diatel quitted. The people were in the 
—. conſternation; the grandees ſwore 
to die faithful to Philip the Fifth; the 
prieſts exhorted the inhabitants to remain 


| firm i in their obedience to their unfortunate 
prince; tears flowed from every eye, 


when the queen was ſeen to depart with- 
out any equipage or train; all hearts fol- 
lowed her to Beſlanga, a caſtle four and 
twenty leagues er on oy LEN, 


nes ſhe een 


This princeſs, mh nad t ras cou- 
rage which is foundedon virtue, confirmed 


Her huſband in his magnanimous reſolu- 


tions, and his ſubjects i in their fidelity and 


affection to him. To ſuffer hunger and 


thirſt, to lye hard, diſmiſs her ſervants, 


and me her children herſelf; ſell her 
. jewels, and be in want of all dhe neceſ- 


ſaries of life; ſuch were the extremities to 
which ſhe was reduced, and endured all 
with patience: no murmur eſcaped her 
lips, no dejection depreſſed her mind. 
She ſought ſuccours on every ſide; ſhe en- 


liſted a great number of peaſants, and 


would have led them on to battle, if the 
Rad been permitted. 
One 


ann de Masten a 


11 One of the mini alarming hes: woe 
43 Progreſs of the archduke, We have 
< ſtill: a great many cities, replied the 


queen. But ſuppoſe we are deprived of 


© them, * madam ?* ſaid the | miniſter. 
© When driven from the | laſt, anſwered 
the reſolute princeſs, ©; I will: go into the 
© mountains, and with my children in my 
© arms, clamber from rock to rock till 
they have killed us. | 


It unt juſt that a mind ſo elevated, 
ſhould have = aſcendant over . 
but although ſhe governed Philip, ſhe was 


herſelf governed by the princeſs Des Ur- 


ſins, who moulded her wholly to her 


will, by ſoftening with all the French 
gaiety and ſkill in pleaſing, that langour 
into which the ceremonial of the palace 
threw a youug queen, ſurrounded with 
grave auſtere old women, còndemned to 
laugh by rule, and who had no other 
amuſement but their converſation. 


\Madame Des Urſins had nies ſo 
Inch power and influence in this court, 
that when in the year 1704, ſhe was, at 
the intreaty of Lewis XIV. ſacrificed to a 


cabal of prieſts and ambaſſadors, and diſ- 

miſſed from the queen's ſervice, every thing 

migen as ſoon 3 as ſhe had quitted Spain: 
the 


- 


m ee 


the queen was oppreſſed with melancholy; 
the king would no longer attend to the 


buſineſs of the ſtate; in their letters to 


the king of France, they ſolicited neither 


for money nor troops; the princeſs Des 
Urſins was all they required: both 


earneſtly intreated that ſhe might be per- 
mitted to return; and their requeſt was 
at length granted, notwithſtanding the ex- 
treme averſion which Lewis always had 
to ambitious and intriguing women. 


When the princeſs arrived again at Ma- 
drid, every thing wore a new face; hope 
Tevived, dejection was, no more, the king 
breathed nothing but war, the queen no 


longer feared being dethroned: in a word, 


the camerera mayor was received as the tu- 


telary divinity of Spain. 


If madame Des Urſins had reflected 
ever ſo little upon her own talente, ſhe 
muſt have been aſtoniſhed at the part that 
was given her to act, and queſtioned her- 


ſelf by what ſtrange enchantment they 


had been made to believe, that ſhe was 


capable of regulating affairs of the greateſt 
conſequence in a ſtate, ſhe who was con- 


ſcious that ſhe was only fitted for the little 
arts of cabal and intrigue. Her wit was 


Al uvely and agreeable, but ſhe wanted judg- 


ment; her piety was ſuperſtitious, and her 
5 | temper: 
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temper ſubjet to innumerable. caprices. 
Madame de Maintenon uſed to ſay, that 

the princeſs Des Urſins knew not how 
to bear either good or ill fortune. 


This lady in her youth had had ſome 
amours which were forgot, but again re- 
called to remembrance when in her old 
age: ſhe was ſeen endeavouring to allure 
the marquis d' Aubignẽ, who was ſent am- 
baſſador ſrom France to Madrid, diſpu- 
ting him with the moſt beautiful of the 

Spaniſh ladies, and carrying him off in 

triumph from the moſt intriguing. 


. Her exceſſive pride, as well as her fa- 
vour with the king and queen, rendered 
her odious to the grandees; they often 
complained of her to the queen, who not 
knowing that the people never behold 
favqurites with the ſame eyes as princes do, 
always anſwered, that madame Des Ur- 
ſins was one of the beſt women in the 
world. The princeſs Des Urſins paſſed 
one half of her life in giving advice to her 
ſovereigns, and the other in endeavouring 
to conceal from them the errors in that 
advice. She preſided at all deliberations 
of the council, without being admitted to 
the place where they were held: it wes 
with her that the ambaſladors treated; to 
her the generals gave an account of their 
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ſieges, marches, and battles: the mini- 
ſters of ſtate durſt not contradict her; and 
even Berwick feigned to have conquered 


only by her orders. 


Cardinal Portocarrero was jealous of 
her power; and his creatures murmured 
at the domination of a woman. The 
princeſs Des Urſins was afraid that their 
murmurs ſhould reach the court of Ver- 
ſailles, and that ſhe ſhould be again re- 
called; and that ſhe might have a ſupport 
againſt all her enemies, ſhe engaged the 
court of France in. her intereſts ; and in- 
ſenſibly drew to her ſide, the king who 
feared her, the dutcheſs of Burgundy who 
hated her, and madame de 8 
who had never eſteemed her. 


In all the diſpatches ſhe ſent to France, 
ſhe aſſumed ſo much frankneſs, humility, 
and rectitude of mind, that even the mar- 
quis de Torcy was perſuaded, her ſhort 
diſgrace had altered her diſpoſition. She 
had been accuſed of haughtineſs and ſeve- 
rity; ſhe now affected great gentleneſs and 
moderation, and always implored the 
king's clemency for thoſe, againſt whom 
ſhe endeavoured to arm his jullice | 


Lewis had often complained of the con- 
tradictions he found between her — 
| | | © 
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of affairs, and thoſe which were given him 
by his ambaſſadors: ſhe now ſo well con- 
certed all matters with them, that he 
thought he was ſerved with equal ety 
by her and by his envoys. Madame de 
 Maintenon, who was extremely ſevere 
againſt women who wanted virtue, but 
perhaps too favourable to thoſe who af- 
tected it; had been irritated at her , paſhon 
tor the marquis d'Aubignẽ; not that ſhe 
believed all the reports that were ſpread 
againſt her, but becauſe ſhe greatly con- 
demned thoſe faults in her conduct, which 
gave riſe to them. The princeſs Des 
Urſins, to whom love was rather an amuſe- 
ment than, a ſerious. affair, ſent back the 
marquis d'Aubigne ſo ſoon, that, to the 
eſteem we neceſſarily have for the inno- 
cent, madame de Maintenon, joining that 
of compaſſion for the injured, became her 
ſtrongeſt ſupport. 2 Yoo 16135 
The allies were not wiſe enough to 
draw any advantage from the miſunder- 
ſtanding, which the too great power and 1 
influence of a foreigner created between 1 
the Spaniards and Philip the Fifth. The 19 
archduke, who had made himſelf maſter ih 
of Madrid, was proclaimed king there by 118 
his army, but was rejected by the people. j 
His German manners, his contempt of 1 
thoſe of Spain, his inclination to treat — 
N : | like Yi 
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like a conquered countty, a count! y which 


he claimed as his own by right of birth, but 
ae ale the cruelties exetciſed by the 
lies, ienated all hearts from him. ; 


Philip was ſo ſecure of his. people al. 


fection, that he uſedhis utmoſt endeavours 
to force the archduke to à battle: but 
Charles rather choſe to exhauſt all the force 
of his enemy by ſieges, than to hazard a 
battle, the loſs of which would oblige him 


7 


— 


o 
_ « ; 


to return to Auſtria, Towards the end of 


the year, Philip entered Madrid amidft the 


acclamations of the people, 'who had cur- 
"fed his competitor. They burned: the 
ks. the ſtandard, and the edicts of 

archduke, ho continued ſtill intoxi- 
cated with chimerical royalty, although 
convinced that he had not that claim to 
the crown, which enforces all _ He 
conſent of the people, 
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© HAPTER VI, 
The year 1707. 


HE duke of Orleans was now ant 
te Spain, and treated the princeſs 
Des Uriins with the moſt- mortifying in- 
difference, He had great reſpect 'for her 
ſex, but little conſideration for her power 
and influence; his behaviour to her was 
''a mixture of haughtineſs and reſpect; 
this produced at firſt a ſecret hatred, 'and 
e an opem rupture. £1 


Marſhal Berwick was more complsi- 
Ter he ſoothed the haughty favourite, 

and found in her all the ſupport a man, 
envious like him of a prince who came to 
deprive him of his command, could have 
expected or deſired. His endeavours to 
force the archduke to come to action had 

been all ineffectual; he hoped tohndit more 

eaſy to make the earl of Galloway fight, who 

had greater preſumption and leſs caution. 

In . he wrote on the twenty - firſt of 
April to Madrid, he declared, that with- 

. / . out-waiting for a reinforcement, he would 
force the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Vil- 


lena. 
8 The 
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__ The princeſs Des Urſins intreated the 
king to conceal the purport of this letter 
from the duke of Orleans: © he will ex- 


© expoſe our army; he is our laſt reſource; 
if both our generals are vanquiſhed, the 
troops will be diſcouraged ;* and added a 
+ thouſand other trifling reaſons, to which the 
earneſtneſs of her who. urged them, and 
the weakneſs of him who heard them, 
gave weight, | 
Apr.z; Mean time marſhal Berwick drew near 
' "to Almanza. At the firſt report of his 
march, lord Galloway quitted the ſiege of 
Villena to go and meet him. Marſhal 
Berwick expected him, and feared him fo 
little, that he gave him a free paſſage. 
The victory was diſputed a long time. 
The duke of Orleans, who rather gueſſed, 
than knew that there would be a battle, 
- Jeſt Madrid precipitately, and arrived juſt as 
the battle was almoſt over. He ſaw the enemy 
put into diſorder: Berwick had the glory 
of having conquered them, and left the 
duke of Orleans the honour of purſuing 
them. The marſhal aſſured him, with 
_— oaths, that he had been firſt attacked; the 
duke pretended to believe him, but ſuf- 
fered his reſentment againſt the princeſs 
Des Urſins to break out with * 
| A 


* 


* poſe himſelf too much,” ſhe ſaid, © he wil! 
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He complained of the court of Madrid for 
ſhewing a diſtruſt of him; he was told, 
that they were not willing to let him ha- 
zard his perſon at that battle, and had 
through friendſhip deceived him, in order 

to hinder his being preſent at it. The 
duke exclaimed againſt that friendſhip 
which diſhonoured him. Marſhal Berwick, 
ſaid Philip, in the letter he wrote to him 
upon that occaſion, has done a great deal, 
but much more remains to be done, and I 
do not doubt but you will do it, The 
_ princeſs Des Urſins, being informed of 
the hatred which the dutcheſs of Burgundy - 
' bore to the duke of Orleans, endeavoured * - 
to recommend herſelf to that princeſs, by 
aſſuming the merit of the affront, which 
was given to their common enemy. 


Mean time the duke of Orleans was 
endeavouring to take a noble revenge for 
it, by 2 the kingdom of Valen- 
cia. Requena, Valencia, Sarragoſſa, ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. Deſpiſing theſe 
trifling ſucceſſes, he determined to lay 
ſiege to Lerida, one of the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes in Spain, and the ſtumbling- block 
of the great Conde. The two kings ap- 
proved of his deſign; the heavy artillery 
was ſent him from France, he took poſ- 
ſeſſions of all the poſts near the city, every 
day brought accounts of ſome new enter- 
priſes, and not one check, The _— 

* | dur 
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durſt not approach him, and took refuge 
at length under the cannon of Barcelona. 


* The city was inveſted ; but before he 


began the "attack, he was | deſirous of 


being provided with every thing that could 
ſecure its ſucceſs. The princeſs Des Ur- 


| fins protracted the arrival of the artillery 


and ammunition : the duke of Orleans 
demanded the ammunition and proviſions 
which were in the kingdom of Valencia; 
they were denied him : he demanded car- 


riages for the cannon ; they alſo were 


denied : however, he opened the trenches, 
and nine days afterwards gave the aſſault. 


The garriſon withdrew into the citadel ; 
the duke gave up the city to be pillaged, 
but took ſuch wiſe meaſures, that in this 
act of licentious diſorder, the moſt admi- 
rable order was maintained. The cita- 
del held out longer; the vigour with 
which the city 45 44 attacked, had ex- 
hauſted the ammunition : however, the ſol- 
diers, animated by the hope and the deſire 
of plunder, were full of eager impatience 
to ſtorm it. The duke of Orleans, know- 
ing the place could not be ſuccoured, 
choſe rather to loſe time than men. At 


length he made 'preparations for playing 


the mines, which obliged the prince of 
Darmſtadt to promiſe that he would ca- 
5 * pitulate 
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pitulate the next day. The duke of Or- 
| leans would give him only one hour to de- 
termine; 9 by his reſolution and valour, 
finiſhed an enterntle. which he had un- 
dertaken contrary to the opinion of mar- 
ſhal Berwick, and which had been tra- 
verſed by thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to fa- 
your it. 


The fat diy that the place ſurren- 
dered, the duke of Orleans received 
orders to raiſe the ſiege. The marquis de 


Bay in the mean time had taken Ciudad- 


Rodri „and the duke de Noailles got 
— 2 of Puycerda, and of all Cer- 
dagne, and built a citadel in Puycerda at 
the expence of Cerdagne. 


The duke of Orleans was received at 
Madrid as the deliverer of the nation. 
The king had always eſteemed him; four 
years b bie tie had "Jeclared himſelf in his 
favour, when the teſtament of Charles the 
Second was diſputed:; but the queen could 
never | ſufficiently admire the man who 
preſerved the crown to her huſband. The 
princeſs Des Urſins ex oo his merit 
in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed ſhe was ap- 
prehenſive the ſincerity of her praiſes 

would be doubted. ''The duke of Or- 


leans enjoyed his own glory a and the con- 
1 fuſion 


| „ . 
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fuſion of his ns lie a Hero and a 
prince. 4 i, 


"After Kids beld Jt oy nce 'of Alu- 
rias at the, baptifmal font, as proxy for 
Lewis the F ourteenth, he returned to Ver- 
failles, where he received praiſes ſo much 
the more flattering to his vanity, as other 
generals had deſerved them. 


In Germany marſhal Vilars had ſur- 
riſed the lines of Stolophin, and, marſhal 
pr Teſſe had obliged the duke of Savoy 
and prince 1. c to raiſe the ſiege of 
Toulon. All was now quiet in Flanders; 
Marlborough, inſtead of gaining a battle, 
went to Saxony, to engage Charles the 
Twelſch 1 in the grand alliance. Toulon 
is taken, ſaid the Swede, T1. will go and 
retake it; and theſe words, it was reported, 
determined the allies to repaſs the Var. 


Althoug n France had been very ſucceſs- 
ful this —4 yet her finances were almoſt 
exhauſted, and. a a knack "OO. was 
felt ger. all the kingdom. TRIM 

The financiers. were Liked in the 
moſt outrageous oppreſſions. The eccle- 
ſiaſticks were commanded to exhort the 
people to pay the taxes regularly, and upon 
ſome mplaints made by the farmers * 

e 
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the revenue, circular letters were wrote 


to all the biſhops in the kingdom, wherein 


they were ordered to pronounce the frauds 
and ſtratagems, by which contraband goods 
were introduced, to be mortal fins. Such 


an order as this, could only be excuſed b 
the ſtate's being plunged into the moſt 
dreadful extremity ; it is a monument of 
the abuſe. of ſupreme authority, and of 
the clergy's abject compliance with the 
court, ſo long as their immunities were 
reſpected. 


Here follows this ſingular letter compoſed by the 
marquis de Torcy, « Monſieur, the king taking into 
© conſideration, the juſt remonſtrances of thoſe per- 
« ſons concerned in his farms, who have for ſeveray 


c years complained, that the frauds carried on in the 


© cuſtoms, and the iritroduting of contraband mer- 
© chandiſe, which is every where committed with im- 
© punity, are a great prejudice to them, has taken 
proper meaſures to ſtop ſuch practices for the future; 


© and his majeſty is pleaſed to order that you ſhould be 


made acquainted with his intentions, to the end that 
you may concur with him in his endeavours to pre- 


event theſe frauds, which ſo greatly affect his intereſt, | 


His majeſty therefore expreſly enjoins you, but under 

the ſeal of ſecreſy, to take care that the curates and 
© other prieſts, employed in confeſſion in your dioceſe; 

« perform' their duty in an affair of this conſequence; 

in which the good of the ſtate is ſo nearly concerned: 

I do not doubt but you will enter into theſe views, 
© which it is not neceſſary to explain farther,” 


| Vol. V. : E | In 
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In a country where the people are go- 


verned only by laws which they make or 


approve, any frauds carried on againſt the 
juſt rights of the prince, are robberies 
committed upon ſociety, and equally con- 
demned by religion and by law ; but in a 
ſtate where 8 are arbitrarily im- 


poſed, to make a mortal ſin of running 


merchandiſe, is one of the moſt iniquitous 
attempts of tyranny againſt natural liberty 
and the rights of conſcience: let the per- 
ſon ſo guilty be ſent to the galleys, but let 
him not be damned by the prieſt. | 


Ceo ate ——_— 
_ 


CHAPTER VI. 
The ſiege of Liſle. 


Ewis attempted to make a diverſion, 
A by ſending the ſon of king James into 
Scotland. He ſaid to the duke of Berwick, 
when he came to take leave of him, * You 
have engaged in a dangerous enterpriſe.” 
Sire, replied the duke, my ſpeech is 
© ready, and here are my gloves?” 


| This project failed ; the Scotch lords 
were intimidated by a powerful fleet, and 
returned 


I 
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returned no anſwer to the ſignals made by . 


Fourbin, who arrived happily in the frith 
of Edinburgh. 


The duke of Orleans, at his return to 
Spain, finding himſelf at the head of a 
fine army, laid ſiege to Tortoſa. The 
princeſs Des Urſins again took meaſures to 
blaſt this deſign. The duke threatened' 
to make her anſwerable ſor his ill ſucces; 
but his threats did not alarm her; the ſuc- 
cours he demanded were not ſent to him; 
the princeſs, in her letters to Lewis the 
Fourteenth, aſſured him that the duke was 
ſtrong enough to make head againſt. the 
count de Staremberg, the archduke's gene- 
ral. Lewis, upon this information, diſ- 
patched orders to the duke of Orleans, to 
ſend fifteen ſquadrons to marſhal Villars in 
Dauphine. The prince did not obey : 
he replied, that if his army was weakened, 
he ſhould infallibly be beat; and obtained 
a revocation of the order. He procured 
from the neighbouring provinces of France, 
thoſe ſuccours which Spain refuſed to ſend 
him; he borrowed large ſums, he ſold his 
wife's jewels, and raiſed a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns upon his equipages : he neg- 
lected nothing that could ſecure his ſuc- 
ceſs, and made the moſt of every advan- 
tage; and finding it impoſſible to force 
count Staremberg to a battle, he put him 

*50 - * 3 out 
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out of a condition to undertake any thing 
the enſuing campaign. 


The princeſs Des Urſins, his implaca- 
ble enemy, ſent a memorial to madame de 
Maiptenon, in which ſhe laviſhed the 
moſt extravagant praiſes on him, while ſhe 
blackened him with accuſations ; and that 
what he had to ſay againſt her might not 
in belief, ſhe mentioned a hundred ex- 
amples of his extreme credulity and weak 
indulgence to his favourites : to alarm the 
king, ſhe inſinuated that the count de 
Bezons, the duke of Orleans's agent at 
Madrid, was more devoted to the ne- 
phew than the uncle; and, to turn the piety 
of madame de Maintenon to her own ad- 
vantage, ſhe related ſeveral inſtances of 
the duke's libertine conduct, and of his 
contempt for religion. | 


She accuſed him of having forced the 
king of Spain, by repeated importunities, 
urged with great haughtineſs, to maintain 
the nobility of Arragon in their privileges, 
which the king, for good reaſons, would 
have deprived them of. She made it a 
crime in the duke to have granted an ho- 
nourable capitulation to the garriſon of 
Tortoſa, which he ought to have made 
priſoners of war ; ſhe charged him with 
pride in accepting the canopy which _ 

en 
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been offered him, when he entered that 


city; and with cruelty ; in making uſe of 
authority, when gentleneſs might have pre- 
vailed; and aſſured madame de Maintenon 
that he had ſpoke of Lewis XIV. with great 
indifference, and of Philip. V. with . 
contempt *. 


Madame de Maintenon immediately 
diſcovered, that the memorial had been 
wrote rather to juſtify herſelf than hurt the 

duke of Orleans, and ſhe reſolved to ſup- 
preſs it ; but the prince having filled the 
hall of Marli with the moſt bitter com- 
plaints againſt madame Des Urſins, that 
dend u intreated her friend to preſent her 
memorial 


*The following is a letter from madame de Main- 
tenon, to the 3 Des Urſins, dated November the 
25th 1708. 


| © I had no occafion, madam, for the memorial you 
have ſent me relating to the duke of Orleans, I 
am ſo well convinced of your candour and of the juſ- 
© tice of all thoſe with whom he had any buſineſs, that 
© if he had complained I ſhould not have doubted a mo» 
ment of his being to blame. I will keep this memo- 
© rial to ſhew to the king, if the affair ſhould be made 
c publick ; it will not be proper to let others ſee it» 
« nor ſhall even his majeſty ſee it without your conſent 


. © ] know, madam, how greatly you eſteem this prince 


S 4: | and 
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memorial to the king. In publick Lewis 
Praiſed the duke of Orleans, and in private 
made him reproaches, againſt which he 
warmly defended himſelf. 


The duke and dutcheſs of Burgundy, ei- 
ther through friendſhip for the princeſs Des 
Urſins, through prejudice againſt her ene- 
my, or perhaps through regard for the 
king and queen of Spain, perſonal] 
affronted by him who had reſtored them 
to their throne, exclaimed with the 
utmoſt bitterneſs againſt the duke of Or- 
Jeans. This prince, who deſpiſed the ef- 
forts of his enemies to ruin him, laughed 
at the duke of Burgundy's unſocial piety, and 
ridiculed the miniſters, the generals, and 


< and how juſt you are to his fame; but they are all too 
ready to give faith to their domeſtie ks, which is inſup- 
c portable to thoſe who love juſtice and truth : the“ 
© often give me uneaſineſss They are all indeed deſery- 
ing of our utmoſt love and eſteem; but they turn 
their gocd qualities againſt themſelves, by not being 
able to comprehend that others do not poſſeſs the ſame 
qualities, The king, as the eldeſt of the family? 
has the greateſt ſhare of this ſincerity and credulity 3 
© therefore, madam, you may depend upon it he will 
„not deceive his grandſon, It is certain that he doeg 
© not think the peace ſo near as all our warriors deſire 
© it ; but it is alſo certain that he knows it is abſolutely 
c neceſſary, which you, madam, would confeſs were 
« you here. 43 
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the favourites; he determined to take am- 


ple revenge when it was in his power, and, 
in the mean time, his hatred exhaled itſelf in 
witticiſms. If there be any thing honou- 
rable in reſentment it 1s in frankly diſco- 
vering it, provided it be not too violent. 


The campaign in Flanders was only a 
ſeries of errors and misfortunes ; the cor- 
reſpondence we held in Ghent made the 
conqueſt of it ſecure. The king gave the 
duke of Burgundy the honour of this ex- 
pedition. That prince had already com- 
manded in Germany, Flanders, and Alſace, 
and had done nothing conſiderable; either 
becauſe opportunities failed him, or that, 
being better qualified for the cabinet than 
the Feld, he did not take advantage of op- 
portunities. e 


He took Ghent as ſoon as he arrived, July 5 


and his lieutenants got poſſeſſion of Bruges 


and Plaſſendal. Marſhal Villeroi, who 


ſuffered no errors but his own to eſcape 
his obſervation, foreſaw the conſequences 
of theſe, and ſaid plainly to madame de 
Maintenon, The taking of Ghent and 
* Bruges will infallibly ruin us, becauſe we 
cannot poſſibly maintain our towns and 
© cover them at the ſame time *. | 


* Letter from madame de Maintenon to tke princeſs 
Des Urſins, November the 25th; The original is in the 
cabinet of cardinal Lanti, at Rome, 
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The king appointed the duke of Ven- 
. dome to affiſt his grandſon with his coun- 
cils, in which office he joined ' marſhal 
Berwick, whom the reinforcement which 
came from Germany, naturally brought 
back to the army; but Lewis empowered 
the prince to decide abſolutely, when the 
two generals were divided in their opi- 
nions. | 


The duke of Burgundy was convinced 
that Vendome was a hero; but his pre- 
ſumption, his want of vigilance, his ne- 
gle& of diſcipline, put him upon his guard 


The battle of Oudenarde gave him no 
- cauſe to change his opinion of the duke 
of Vendome. The duke occupied the 
poſt of Leſſines; he there found Marl- 
borough and Eugene, who had already paſ- 
ſed the Scheld : Vendome attacked them 
before all his troops had joined him. 


The duke, hoping to repair the misfor- 
tune he had brought upon himſelf by this 
raſhneſs, propoſed to continue all night in 
the held of battle. The enemies were be- 


© Here I cloſely copy madame de Maintenon. 5 
| __ tween 
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tween him and the reſt of the army; and 


an entire defeat was unavoidable. His ad- 
vice and his romantick courage were alike 
laughed at: he retired towards Ghent; 

and, notwithſtanding the gloſs father 
Daniel puts upon this action, he was beat 


more in the night than he had been in the 


day. 


He might have ſeized Leſſines, a poſt of 
great importance, becauſe it would have 
cut off all communication between Oftend 
and the enemy's camp ; but this he did not 
think of till two months afterwards. 


The allies now threatened Liſle with a 
fiege. © Go,” ſaid the king to marſhal 
Boufflers, go and ſhut yourſelf up there, 
© and depend upon it you ſhall be ſuc- 


coured.“ Boufflers inſtantly departed, 


without ſettling his affairs, without mak- 


ing any demand, and even without taking 
leave of his family. The king left him at 


liberty to chuſe what lieutenants he pleaſed. 


_ Boufflers nanied two men, one of whom 
was in diſgrace, and the other in the Ba- 
ſtile; and he was but the more eſteemed, 
and the better ſerved for this choice, 


As ſoon as Liſle was inveſted, the duke 
of Burgundy declared that he would go 
and meet the enemy. All the young offi» 
cers ſaid, that if he waited for the allied 


E 5 army, 
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army, and was attacked, he would be de- 
eated ; marſhal Berwick aſſured him, that 
he would loſe the army; the duke de 
 Vendome was of opinion, that he ought 
to delay his march for ſome time longer. 


While heats and animoſities reigned in 
the French camp, the duke of Marlborough 
began to intrench his army. Vendome 
adviſed the duke of Burgundy to attack 
him; marſhal Berwick oppoſed this ad- 
vice, becauſe it was given by Vendome:: 
the duke of Burgund y, fluctuating be- 
| tween the councils of two men equally 
prudent and brave, determined to follow 
that which ſhewed the greateſt caution. 
© But,'ſaid madame de Maintenon (whom 
it was reported, the duke of Burgundy by 
avoiding a battle, endeavoured. to hinder 
being declared queen) what could be done 
© by a young prince who, being deſtitute of 
© experience, found himſelf engaged in the 
_* moſt difficult affair imaginable ? how 
could he diſcover that the conqueror of 
Almanza gave him cowardly advice, 
and that he ought to be guided by the 
duke de Vendome, who was obnoxious 
to three fourths of the army; and that, 
of two ſpecious opinions, he ought to 
prefer that of the general who did not poſ- 
ſeſs the confidence of the king his grand- 
r N 
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The duke of Marlborough intrenched 


himſelf ſo advantageouſly, that even Ven- 
dome and Chamillard, who were always 


for fighting, agreed to tell the king, that 


it was impoſſible to offer him battle with- 


out hazarding # all. 


{Þ rom that time the duke de e Vendöme, 


in all his letters to the king, inſiſted that 
- Ghent and Bruges ought to be ſupported ; 

that they ſhould prevent the enemy's paſ- 

ſage, ſtop all their convoys of proviſions 


and ammunition, for the troops before 


Liſle, and for the other fortreſſes they had 
diſmantled, and at Nr _— ems in 
their Vinh. - . | | j 


Marſhal Berwick was of opinion, that 
our plan was too comprehenſive ; that the 


guard of the Scheld was too much extended; 
that the enemies might ſurpriſe a paſſage 


whenever they pleaſed ; that we ought to 
leave Ghent, after placing a ſtrong garri- 
fon in it, and think rather of defending 


wiirſelvey than of ar", the enemies. 


The great points were to find 8 


to the beſieged, and hinder the beſiegers 


from receiving any from the army of ob- 


ſervation. The chevalier de Luxembourg 
| performed the tuft, _— the ſecond was at- 


tempted 


— 
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tempted by count de la Mothe, who was 


defeated at Vinendale. Mean time mar- 


- ſhal Boufflers, who was {till flattered that 
he ſhould be ſuccoured, made vigorous 


fallies upon the beſiegers; but no longer 
hoping that his defence, and the duke of 
Burgundy's motions would agree, he ex- 
pected ſafety only from his own courage. 
Night and day he was employed; he 


' -vilited the works, he comforted the 


wounded, he was preſent every where. 
Gentlemen, ſaid he to the 6flicers, < I 


'* confide in you, but I will anſwer for 
© myſelf” A faſcine and a ſkin com- 


poſed his bed, he was ſerved upon iron, 


Oc. 23 


and reſolved to eat horſe-fleſh, rather 


than give up the place. 


proviſions, carried on the ſiege with great 
vigour, that he might at leaſt be maſter of 
the town, before his camp was deſolated 
by famine; he therefore went to give the 
aſſault. Marſhal Bouffſers, who did not 
expect him, offered to capitulate: all 
his demands were granted, and he re- 
tired into the citadel with four thouſand ſix 
Hundred men. 


This news threw the king into the ut- 

moſt conſternation ; he had always de- 

pended upon Liſle's being — 
I 
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had given expreſs orders for that purpoſe, 


he had faithfully promiſed Boufflers it 
ſhould, he knew the great importance of 


that place, he was mortified at the ſhame 


this lols reflected upon the nation, and his 
grandſon in particular. He is not ac- 


© cuſtomed,” added madame de Mainte- 


non, to ce Liſle in the power of his 
enemies: as for myſelf, I am moſt ſen- 


« ſibly afflicted for this loſs ; but I ſhould. 


£ juſtly deſerve to be made accountable 
c for all the misfortunes I am witneſs to, 

if I did not acknowledge the hand of 
God in them all; and if I did not know 
© that we ought to accept the evil, with 
* the ſame gratitude with which we have 
© received the good. In the midſt of this 
© general diſmay and conſternation, I find 
* myſelf one of the moſt caurageous pere 
© ſons in our court.” 


| Hoſtilities were 3 and the Oe. 193 


| trenches were opened before "the Citadel, 
The enemies {till ſought to open them- 


ſelves a paſſage by ſea. Prince Eugene, 


aſtoniſhed at the indolence of the F rench 
army, and ſecure of compleating his con- 
queſt, ſaid, I will make the garriſon 


e priſoners of war, that ſuch brave men. 
© may not be OT: to mix with cow- _ 


C 550 
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Eugene's ſucceſs was entirely owing to 
the diſcouragements under which our 
troops laboured, and to the diſſenſions 
among our generals; and therefore, in a 
more advanced age, he rejected the praiſes 
that were given him on account of this 
enterpriſe, too, raſhly projeCted to be glo- 


rious in the execution. 


The elector of Bavaria propoſed to 
make an attempt upon Bruſſels. He had 
great dependence upon the friendſhip 
which he knew that city had for him : 
his projects might have ſucceeded in the 
middle of the campaign, when the allies 
were employed in the attack of Lifle, but 
theſe happy ſchemes were never formed at 
a time when they might be uſeful. | 
+ | 

Although the elector had carried on the 
fiege with ſuch vigour, that the day after 
the trenches were opened he gave the 
aſſault ; yet he was obliged to retire upon 
the approach of the duke of Marl- 
| borough and prince Eugene, who had 

juſt paſſed rhe . Eſcaut with their whole 
army, and had put the marquis de Nangis 
to flight. CPN e 
Bouffſers ſurrendered, and obtained 
very favourable terms. It is a great 

honour 
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© honour to me, ſaid Eugene to Boufflers, 


© to have taken Liſle, but it would have 


© been a greater to have defended it like 


. 


This event raiſed the murmurs of all 
France againſt the duke of Burgundy. 
His auſtere virtue gave offence to the li- 
bertines, his declared averſion for the Jan- 
ſeniſts expoſed him to all the envenomed 
ſtrokes of that party, who were already 


capable of ſcandalizing princes for the glory 


of God. All that were enemies to the 
Jeſuits were enemies to him ; thoſe who 
believe that Fenelon had ſtill a party at 
court, railed at the prince whom they ſup- 
poſed was at the head of that party. 


Telemachus was now the ſubject of 
every one's cenſures. See, cried ſome, 
' how this man of God has educated the 
heir of the throne ! ſee the pacifiek king 
he has formed for us ! formerly our princes 


did not learn their duties in romances, and 


in the dreams of devotees; heroes were 
their maſters, and battles and dangers 
were the firſt leſſons they taught them. 


The duke of Burgundy, ſaid others, 
ſuffered Liſle to be taken, that the king 


might | 


* Dangeau's memoirs, 
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might be obliged to make peace, which he 
ſo ardently loves. Perhaps he ſuppoſed 
that France acquired this place unjuſtly ; 
and he piouſly reſolved to make reſtitution 
of it : perhaps he would not fight, for fear 
of hurrying unprepared ſouls to damna- 


tion. No, no, replied the duke of Or- 


leans, the God of battles has appeared 


© to him in his oratory, and promiſed to 


« ſuccour Liſle with legions of angels.“ I 
* ſhould never come to an end,” added ma- 
dame de Maintenon, * were I to repeat all 


that was ſaid againſt him.“ 


The dutcheſs of Burgundy was informed 
of theſe ſcandalous jeſts: oppreſſed with 
ſhame and grief, ſhe ran to madame de 
Maintenon, and falling on her neck all 


in tears, Ah | my dear aunt,” ſaid ſhe, 


© how ſenſibly do I feel the misfortunes of 
France, and with what ſorrow does the 
© duke of Burgundy's inglorious conduct 
© fill me!! © Thele tears,” ſaid madame 


de Maintenon to her, are too precious 


to be loſt, and wiping them off with 


the ribbon of her diſtaff, ſhe ſent it to 
the duke of Burgundy. Thus did ſhe 
make uſe of every thing, to confirm the 
affection between this princeſs and her 
huſband. 1 


The duke of Burgundy never thought 
of ;uſtifying himſelf, He employed no 
+ perſon 
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perſon to defend his conduct; his wife | 


ſuffered him to be jgnorant of none of the 
anders that were raiſed againſt him; and 
found by his anſwers, that thoſe ſlanders 
were carried from the army to the court, 
and that he was as little moved with what 
was ſaid in his camp, as at Verſailles, © I 


© ſhould believe, ſaid he, in one of his 


letters to his wife, that I ſhould be cri- 
© minal towards my countryand my grand- 


* father, if my ſentiments were for one 


moment ſuch as are attributed to me.“ 


The princeſs,” adds madame de Main- 
tenon, did not ſhew me her huſband's 
letters; I only ſaw ſuch articles in them 
mas were but ſlightly touched: what I 
have ſeen of moſt importance is, that 
he is greatly intereſted in the honour and 
happineſs of the king of Spain ; how- 


Fe 
E 
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blamed ; we ſhould love our princeſs 
too well, if we knew all her merit,” 


When the duke of Burgundy and mar- 
ſhal Villars returned to court, the prince 
ſeemed a private man, and the private 
man a prince ; we were then in that kind 
of anarchy, when men are judged of and 
diſtinguiſhed only by their actions. Bouf- 
flers was made a peer of France: he was 
S488 attended 


ever, it is certain that he wiſhes for 
eace, and in that ſurely he cannot be 


„ 
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attended to the parliament by great num- 
bers of the officers who had defended 
Lifle with him. Gentlemen, ſaid he 
turning towards them, all the favours I 
receive, all the honours that are be- 
© ſtowed on me, I owe to you; I have no 
other merit, no other diſtinction, than 
in having commanded ſuch brave men“. 


& 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The year 1709. 


Rance was at once exhauſted by war, 
and deſolated by famine ; that winter 
when men, animals, and trees, periſhed 
alike, will be long remembred. The fi- 
nanciers, after reducing Paris to the utmoſt 
want, now nouriſhed her. In - many 
Cities the inhabitants mutinied, the country 
was laid waſte, and nine millions of taxes 
were remitted to the people. The kin 
ſent his plate to be coined ; his grandſon 
had already given him the example ; the 
duke of Burgundy gave away in alms, thoſe 
ſums which were deſtined for his pleaſures ; 


The marquis de Dangeau's memoirs, 


and 
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and the king of Spain confined himſelf to 
mere neceſlaries *. 


Chamillard, who had exhauſted every 
expedient, now ſighed for peace. Deſ- 
marets, to whom he had yielded the ma- 
nagement of the finances, declared that 
he could not furniſh ſupplies for more than 
one campaien ; the general officers had no 
longer courage or hope. The king was 
the only perſon who did not think Mart- 
borough and Eugene invincible ; he at- 
tributed all his loſſes to the inability or diſ- 
union of thoſe who had commanded his 
armies ; he knew that one victory was 
ſufficient to break a league. 


But the king, ſenſibly aflicted at the 
miſery of his people, determined to aſk 
for peace, and to prefer the welfare of his 


* The following is a letter from madame de Maia 
tenon to the princeſs Des Urſins. Every body here 
© ſeems to approve of your not recalling, the menines; 
© they are not ſo neceſſary to the king as his troops: 
© and in a conjuncture like this, it is the wiſeſt way 
© to get rid of them, I do not doubt but the grandeeg 
© will complain of this conduct; abatements in ex» 

© pence are approved of in.general, but no individual is 

© willing that abatement ſhould fall upon him. Iam 
© rejoiced that you have no longer three e wo- 
© men to govern. “ 


king- 


hl 
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kingdom to the glory of his family. He 


had already made ſome attempts to with- 
draw the duke of Savoy from the confe- 
deracy; that prince being embroiled with 
prince Eugene, diſſatisfied with the em- 
peror, and fallen into devotion, which 
however, did not awaken in bim the ſen- 
timents of nature. Lewis. had propoſed 
to the pope, to form a league with the 
duke of Savoy in Italy; but Victor-Ama- 
deus, weary of betraying his allies, rejec- 
ted theſe propoſitions : and Clement XI. 
replied, that he could no otherwiſe con- 
cur in the pacification of Europe, than by 
his prayers. _ _—_ 


This common father of Chriſtians, al- 
ways a' friend to the moſt powerful, had, 
when the archduke waſted the kingdom 
of Naples, acknowledged him for king of 
Spain ; but he wrote to Philip V. that by 
acknowledging his "competitor, he gave 
him no new right: an apology as inſulting 
as offenſive, a CES | 


The king, now reduced to humble him- 
ſelf before his enemies, ſent the preſident 
Rouille and the marquis de Torcy to the 
Hague, to know upon what condition the 
allies would grant him peace. Heinſius, 
the penſionary of Holland, being gained 
over by Marlborough and Eugene, the 
| mini- 
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miniſters of Lewis received from the ſtates 
only general profeſſions of reſpect and re- 
peated hardſhips. The king offered to a- 
bandon his grandſon; the allies inſiſted as a 
preliminary that he ſhould dethrone him. 

When the marquis de Torcy returned 
to France great debates aroſe in the coun- 
cil; but all agreed, that whether peace or 
war was reſolved on, the troops from 
Spain ought to be recalled, and all the 
ſorces of the French monarchy ſhould be 
united to defend the frontiers; ſome of 
the counſellors even inſinuated that peace 
could not be purchaſed at too high a price, 
and Chamillard declared that the kingdom 
would be given up to pillage in ſix months. 
© Well, replied the king, who had hi- 
therto liſtened in ſilence, © be that as it may.“ 


The unreaſonable preliminiaries “ ex- 
acted by the inſolent enemy were made 
known in the armies and provinces. All, 
who had any French blood in their veins, 
were enraged ; from that moment the glo- 


* The author of the Age of Lewis the Fourteenth, to 
bring in a fine phraſe; aſſures. us that theſe prelimi- 
naries were poſted up in every fireet of Paris, It is 
very ſurpriſing, however, that he ſhould be the only 
perſon who ſaw this, | 
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ry of the monarch became the glory of the 
nation. 


The people who had been depreſſed 
with their loſſes, were now animated to 
new courage by deſpair. All, even the 
courtiers, breathed a citizen ſpirit. In 
the provinces, where the famine raged 
with moſt violence, the youth ran in 
crauds to enliſt themſelves, in hopes of 
finding proviſions in the army. Vil- 
lars, whom envy inceſſantly employed 
all her efforts to exclude from ſervice, 
. was ſent to command in Flanders; and 
Boufflers, although a more ancient mar- 
ſhal of France than him, went to ſerve 
under him. 


When the Spaniards were informed of 
the propoſitions made by Lewis, and thoſe 
Which he had rejected, they declared that 
it was not the king of France who had 
given them a king, and it ſhould not be 
him who ſhould deprive them of one : how- 
ever the princeſs Des Urſins had orders 
from the court of France to prepare Philip 
V. for this abdication. 


The grandees now turned their eyes 
upon the duke of Orleans, whoſe thoughts 
were wholly employed upon enforcing 
his claim. Madame Des Urſins, apprehen- 


ſive that the preſence of the prince would 
| augment 
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augment the number of his partizans, pre- 
vailed upon Philip to write to his grand- 


father, and intreat him not to ſend the 


duke of Orleans again into Spain. The 


duke, offended at this affront, ordered 


Deſlandes, his agent at Madrid, to culti- 
vate the favourable ſentiments which ſome 


of the grandees entertained for him. Deſ- 


landes, a man of great ſubtlety and reſo- 


lution, at firſt openly mentioned his maſt- 
er's rights, and afterwards caballed in ſe- 
_ cret to ſupport them. 45 


When he ſounded the inclinations of 
the Spaniards, he thought he could per- 
ceivethatthey would not only prefer the duke 
of Orleans to the archduke Charles, but alſo 


to Philip V. His project advanced daily ; - 


the duke of Orleans neither ordered nor 
forbid him to act according to the new 


hopes he had received; but neither he nor 


his creatures any longer declared in France 
that it was impoſſible to preſerve Spain. 


Mlcean time the inhabitants of Paris mur- 
mured at the ſcarcity of bread; they ſent 
ſome of the worſt to madame de Mainte- 


non, and threatened to ſtone her. It is. 


« better,” ſaid ſhe, that they ſhould, 
© murmur againſt me than againſt their 
« maſter *. | | 


* Madame de Bovju's Memoirs. 
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Madame de Maintenon was never more 
hated by the people, and was never more 
deſerving of their love. She diſtributed 
money with an unſparing hand; ſhe pro- 
vided for the Urſuline nuns of Mantes and 
Niort, the Benedictines of Bizy and Moret, 
and the Bernardines of Gomer-fontaine. 
Thoſe whom the recital of good works 
engage to do them, will not think the fol- 
lowing detail tedious, in which one of ma- 
dame de Maintenon's pupils gives an art- 
leſs account of the charities to which ſhe 
was a witnels, | „ 


Madame wept when ever ſne thought 
of the miſery the people endured ; and 
© ſhe thought of it every day, If I have 
© been ſo happy as to gain her eſteem, I 
© owe it to the compaſſion ſhe heard me 
© expreſs for a gentleman, whoſe daughter 
© was in the community of Saint-Cyr.' 
The people,” faid ſhe to me, ought to 
© love me; for I love them tenderly, and 
© wouldwillingly offer m an ar ops op | 
© his juſtice, by which Prat is puniſhed, 


_ © She cauſed bread and other provi- 

© ſions, with beds and coverings, to be 
© diſtributed among the poor in the pa- 
© riſh of Verſailles. She would often go 
© herſelf to diſtribute them, and always 
© endeavoured to conceal herſelf from their 
know- 
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knowledge.. I am very unfortunate, 
ſaid. ſhe one day to me, what little good 
J do: is known to every body.“ "She 
© often came home without her gloves 
and ſcarf, having given them to the beg- 
gars ſhe met in her way. She reproach- 
ed herſelf for all her own expences, ſay- 
6 ing, This I owe to aut Por. Er! 
0 When. ſhe malt} not viſit thoſe thanks = 
< lies of whom ſhe particularly took care, 
_ © ſhe uſed to fend me to them, and was 
more attentive to the news I brought | 
from them than to the diſcourſe of the - F 
© miniſters upon ſtate- affairs. When ſne 
met with any trouble or diſappointment + 
© ſhe would go and ſee her poor. Among 
them her countenance. expreſſed a ſur- 
priſing chearfulneſs, which IE the 7 
4 eee he, entered the court. | 


% 
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0 11 — one day with ip to viſit ak wi- : 
© dow of alieutenant-governor; this woman, 
not knowing e [nike de Maintenon, 
ig a roſe, and, then reſuming her 
< ſeat, related all her misfortunes to her. 

I aſked her if ſhe had not applied to ma- 
dame de Maintenon for relief?' Ves, 
anſwered ſhe, a valet de chambre has 
« promiſed me to preſent a petition to her; ; 
. © ſhe is ſaid to be a very charitable lady 3 


0 but Lhave not been able to go to her my- 
Vor. , F ſelf; 
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« ſelf;- Pam faint for want of food, und ; 
have eat nothing theſs two days. Ma- 
c dame de Maintenon burſt” into tears, 


< gave her a conſiderable ſum of money, 


band ſupported her till ſhe died, without ever 
C letting her know who was her benefactor. 


Madame de Mʒaintenon enquited her- | 


© ſelf for nurſes for poor children, and re- 
< warded them liberally when they brought 
« them to her in good health. In her jour- 
© nies, when ſhe met any poor women 


upon the road who looked ſiekly, ſne 


< took them into her coach. I could not 
bear to ſit near them; but madame ſaw 
them without diſguſt; on her arrival ſhe 
would order them victuals, and gave them 
money when they went away. Certainly, 
c ſaid ſhe often to me, God is infinitely 
ood to promiſe to reward-our charities, 
er! in themſelyes e . are a Pre 

| * reward.” | f 03 13771 31 


' of) * 
3 


" 


< the went almoſt every day to the village 
6. of Avon. den., I ſtopped once at a 
« houſe belonging to the count de Toulouſe, 


© ſhe would not walk-in the gardens, ſay- 


CE Ling, I muſt keep my ſtrength to viſit my 
poor. At Avon ſhe uſed to employ her- 
elf in teaching the catechiſin to — 

4 n 9 
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eden, in boſtdwing: charities, and in mat. * 
ins the young people. 


© Madame once ſaid to me, the king ſays 
< I kill myſelf with fatigue at Avon; yet if 


I am new capable of enjoying any afluſe- 
ment it is in viſiting my peaſants,” I am 


© pleaſed wich every thing that paſſes in 


their houſes; their converfation de- 
< lights me; a trifle relieves” their diſtreſs; 


_ © a trifle excites their joy; is not this em- 


© ployment better than to ſit and liſten, to 
the calumnies of thefe ladies here; againſt ; 
each other, or to the complaints: 1 | 


by the generals againſt" the minifters'? ? 


here ſlept till ſeven Cel tel, 
< which ſeldom happens; for madame runs 
in the morning to church, and” from 
< therice goes to vifit her philoſophers at 


Avon. They are ſo familiar” with her 


that they turn her about, puff her, and 


throw CT upon her” petticoats, 


% 
* 


© continual admiring her r oa. hands, 
5 tet} always fee full of bney. * 


She is at play to-day in her cabinet, 

and plays for tilem. She is pious in her 

amuſements as well as ber habens, andÞ 

< filled with a love of God ſo ardentz that” 

s ir ſometimes . tears from iy ek 
- 05> 


; 
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6 All this is incom e for a peo- 


© ple here have hearts of ſteel,” 


While madame de 3 relioved 


ſome miſerable wretches, ſne inſpired the 


king with a deſire to relieve all by a ſpeedy 


peace. Marſhal Villars reduced the allies to 
the neceſſity of layi ng ſiege to Tournay; and 
ouay, which 1 hen ö 


covered Arras and 
would have laid F rance open to the ene- 
en 


Sep. 11. 17 9 being taken, ene 
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doubt — —.— he ſhould offer them battle. 
His army was ſuperiour to that of the 


enemy, part of their troops being ſtill un- 


der Tournay; but this army was the laſt 
reſource of France. Marlborough was, 
or appeared to be more bold; he attacked 
the French in their intrenchments at Mal- 
plaquet, and a e battle enſued. 


The French were N from eight 


o clock in the morning till noon ; but the 
enemy, who had been repulſed in the three 
firſt attacks, entered the intrenchments at 
the fourth. Marſhal Villars haſtens to 


the fight, drives them back, is wounded 


in the knee, and carried out of the throng. 
The allies penetrate i into the center; ſix 
times 
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times they are vigorouſly charged by the 


houſhold troops, and ſix times they rally, 
favoured by their infantry. The intrench- 
ments at length are forced, and Boufflers 


ſounded a retreat, which he performed 


with as much order as he had ſhewn va- 
lour in the action. 1 399% 085 


If Villars had not been wounded the 
battle would have been gained; but if 
Boufflers had not condeſcended to be his 
aid de camp, France would have been ru- 
ined : valour defended our country, but it 
was virtue that ſaved it. q 


The allies accuſed Villars of having 
wounded himſelf; and the French ſaid, 


that his hurt was very inconſiderable, and 


that he had withdrawn too ſoon : however, 


he was ſo ill that it was thought neceſſa- 


ry to adminiſter the ſacraments to him. 


His friends propoſed that he ſhould perform 
this ceremony privately.” * No,” replied 


he,“ fince the army did not fee Villars 
« fall' like: a ſoldier, it is fit they ſhould fee 
© him die like a chriſtian;* Ee knn 
SE $3540 ofiatuth Ho: tioccbonnt Dom 
The enemy laid fiege to Mons, and 
took it. Notwithſtanding this diſadvan- 


tage the battle of Malplaquet was glorious 


and uſeful to France: it reſtored the repu- 


tation of the French arms, which had fallen 


1 FMS into 


mrs. ok 1 ts of 
gur troops, and gave fears to the enemy; 
it raiſed the value of thoſe little victories, 
hich the count du Bourg, the marquis de 

Bai, and the duke de Noallles, gained at 
Ramerſheim, at Gudina, and at Figuieres: 
we were reduced to that deplorable ex- 
tremity, when hope is nouriſhed by the 
moſt ae ſucceſſes. 
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 Propoſalsfer peace; Abe fairs of Spain. 


710. Lier after - having demanded peace, 
reduced to beg it, antl after hav- 
ing be it, to purchaſe it. Ae fent 

matſhab q Huxelles and the abb de Polig- 
mac to Gertrudenburꝑ, a little town where 
the allies eonſented to treat. If it had been 
poſſible to have procured peace upon ad- 
vantageous terms, theſe two plenipoten- 
_ tiaries would have done it. The ſincerity 
| | and frankneſs of Huxelles, were happily 
tempered 'by | the engaging ng manners and 
_conſummate:addreſs.of Polignac, the firſt 
man of the e far eloquence and the art of 


MF | megociation. | 
N ; 
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Marſhal d'Huxelles, | impatient, bold, 
and preſumptuous, was well fitted to re- 
preſent the perſon of a king, who, in the 

midſt of all his reverſes of fortune, ſtill 

preſerved his former haughtineſs; and 
France had as proper a repreſentative in 
Polignac, demanding favour, but not wil- 
ling to accept it upon ſhameful conditions, 
and full of hopes ſtill to obtain it honour- 
-ably, by her ſword or by her ſkill. 


Their firſt offers were, that Lewis XIV. 
ſhould abandon his grandſon, and all the 
acquiſitions he had made during the war. 
The allies deſpiſed theſe offers, and in- 
ſiſted that the king himſelf ſhould take the 
crown of Spain from his grandſon, and 
place it on the head of the archduke. 
The two plenipotentiaries afterwards of- 
fered the good offices of their maſter with 
Philip V. to prevail upen him to make a 
voluntary abdication; und at 
agreed to fürniſh money and troops, to 
oblige him to t. 212 


Then it was that a Dutch wit publiſhed 
a ſatire, intitle The Ring of "France at the 
Fees of Holland. It was a parody vn a ly- 
Tick poem of La Volpilliere's, the title of 
which was Holland at the undes of the king of 
France, Theſe two pieces ſhew to what 


engen they 
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inſolence of pride, proſperity will carry the 
moſt polite, as well as the moſt moderate 


people; for they expreſſed the natural 


ſentiments of each nation, in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances. 1 


But the Engliſh, as aul ward in jeſting 
as brave in the field, ſhewed moſt eager- 


neſs to inſult our misfortunes. Their ga- 
zettes * were full of feigned letters from 
the abbe de Polignac, the marquis de 
Torcy, and particularly from madame de 

aintenon, which they pretended had 
been intercepted ; they aſcribed ſub- 
miſſions the moſt humiliating for Lewis 


the Fourteenth, to thoſe who were the 


neareſt witneſſes of his courage and fortitude. 


The allies were inflexible. Marlbo- 
rough, who feared nothing but a peace, 


made demands which were likely to eter- 
nize a war, in which he acquired glory; 


and what he loved ſtill better, money, 
which, it was reported, he deſtined for an 


enterpriſe, chimerical without doubt, if 


men were not to be purchaſed. 


„ The ales demanded that Lewis the 


Fourteeeth ſhould, by his own arms, in 


the ſpace of two months, dethrone his 


grandſon, and relinquiſh all the provinces 


with which his kingdom had been aggran- 


See the Craftſman, 


of Ads de Maintenon. 10 5 


diſed ſince the reign of Francis the Firſt: 
what more could they have exacted, if 
they had penetrated into the heart of 
France? The conferences were broke 
off; and the nation reſolved to ſhed till. 


| mitted the evil, it was his part to make re- 
Y | paration for it. This man found in every 
a page of his goſpel, ſentences againſt Lewi 


* 


the Fourteentn. 


" 10 


in Flanders the French loſt towns, and 
| the allies loſt men; but in Spain the battle 
of Saragoſla, gained by Staremberg, 
. forced Philip the Fifth to — Madrid a 
ſecond time. Lewis had withdrawn his 
| troops from Spain; the dukes of Ven- 
dome: and Noailles were now ſent to that 
kingdom; the grandees deliberated. con- 
cerning the rank that was to be given to 
the duke of Vendome.. I ſhall be ſatis- 
* fied with any rank,“ ſaid Vendome to 
them, I do not come to diſpute prece- 
F 5 dence 
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© dence with you, but to ory your 
q king,” 


After the arrival of theſe two generak, 
che face of affairs was entirely changed. 

The Spaniards choſe rather to burn their 
corn- fields and proviſions, than to ſupply 


the Imperialiſts with them; the archduke 
was again driven out of Madrid; Bala- 


er was furpriſed and its fortreſs raſed 
Louvigny ; new was ſeized by the 
duke of enddime; : urdan was 
1 who 

had oy faved the province of Langue- 
doc, preſerved it with thoſe troops 


only which he had Taifed upon his own 


eredit; count Staremberg was defeated at 
Villaviciofa, Philip fixed upon the throne 
of Spain, and put into a condition to 


| maintain himſelf on it by his own forces. 


* uring theſe events, the court of 
France was full of intrigues, which were 
likely to have a great influence upon the 
general ſtate of affairs. The king de- 
clared his intention of marrying the duke 


of Berry; the duke and dutcheſs of Or- 


leans red their daughter ; the dutcheſs of 
Burgundypropoſed the princeſs of England“, 


* Louiſa - Maria Stuart, daughter of James II. who 
died April x8, 1712, in the twentieth year of her age. 


of Madam de Maintenon. 107 
28 well through her friendſhip for this 
princeſs, as her hatred.-to thb duke of 
Orleans. Madame de Maintenon was ex- 
poſed to the importunate ſolficitations of 
both parties; and —— to recon- 
et: hem but in vain. 0 


The queen of England sides e to 
form thoſe ties, Which would ſecure to 
her umfortunate fatnily the protection of 
France. Madame de Maintenon's friend- 
ſhip for this queen, her compaffion for 
the princeſs her daughter, her averſion to 
the princeſs of Orleans, whoſe beauty was 
indeed faultleſs, but her reputation not 
unblemifhed, all inclined het to ſerve the 
queen of England in this affair; but the 

ood of the ſtate oppoſed theſe ſentiments. 
duch an alliance muſt neceſſarily be diſ- 
pleaſing to queen Anne, with whom a ſe- 
eret negociation was carrying on at that 
time, and Whem it was 3 to ma- 
e with caution, hough ſince 
hind es neon ſhe ſeemed to i 
the pleaſure of believing the had à bro- 
ther. Sheaffefted to enter into the paſ- 
_ of her people, and — — her in- 
difference for the proſcribed family, by 
breaking off the iations. Nauk 
Nad — of the ſupport or compaſſion-of 
all nations; and this marriage would 
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have 1rritated the moſt powerful and the 
moſt implacable, To. "bg Hoon 


The dutcheſs of Burgundy, ſwayed more 


by the motions of her own heart, than by 


| reaſons of ſtate, inceſſantly extolled the 


merit of her friend, and decried the prin- 
ceſs of Orleans. The duke of Orleans 
ſometimes admitted his daughter to his 


voluptuous ſuppers; there, notwithſtand- 


ing the reſpect that is due to youth, many 
free expreſſions eſcaped him, which ſunk 
deep into the mind of a young girl natu- 
rally inclined to gallantry. Madame de 
Marey, governeſs to the young princeſs, 
had gained her affection by compliances 
with her humour, rather than merited it 

by a judicious ſeverity. - e S079 


Madame de Maintenon had been in- 
formed of ſome little imprudences in the 
conduct of the princeſs, and the governeſs 
had been ſeverely reprimanded for her neg- 
leR.. The dutcheſs of Burgundy once re- 
ſolved to acquaint the king, with what ſne 
knew to the diſadvantage of the princeſs of 
Orleans: but the king had ſo plainly de- 
elared againſt the marriage of the duke of 
Berry with the princeſs of England, that 


the was apprehenſive of weakening her 


own intereſt with him, without hurting 
her enemy. . 
. Al- 


of Madame de Maintenon. | 109 


Already a woman of quality had been 
threatened with baniſhment from the 
court, for having innocently rallied the 
chevalier de St. George upon the melan- 
choly of his ſiſter, who was ſhut up in the 
convent at Chaillot, and hinted ſomething 
relating to this marriage. The duke of 
Orleans vowed an eternal hatred to the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy; and, ſecure that 
his daughter's marriage with the duke of 
Berry would take place, he waited with 
* till the king propoſed it to 

im.; TTL | 4 211 * 


When the marriage was declared, it 
gave general ſurpriſe, that a ſon of France 

ould eſpouſe the grandaughter of ma- 
dame de Monteſpan. The nuptials were 
celebrated without joy ; the dutcheſs of 

Burgundy was 7. to regulate the 
houſhold of her ſiſter-in-law : the dutcheſs 
of Orleans, who afterwards diſputed pre- 
cedence with the dutcheſs of Berry, then 
ee it to her without murmuring. 

oth happening to be at the door, the 
dutcheſs of Orleans inſiſted upon the dut- 
cheſs of Berry's going out firſt: You 
© muſt puſh. me then, madam,” ſaid the 
dutcheſs of Berry, for it will be long 
eier I can conſent to take way of my 
« grandmother” __ | phos 
97 oa While 


2 


] 
* FucceRful in the court of Frimch, tis am- 
dition Taifed à Norm agairiſt hirn in the 
rotirt of Spain, in which he narrewly eſ- 
Eaped ruin. Miguel de Pons aecuſtd Deſ- 
landes to madame Des Uffins of having 


eagerly to the king of Spain's apartment, 


means of ſecuring the crown of Spain to 


Landes from priſon, left, aflured by pro- 


od n for 13+ Nbery 
' "While the dake of Orleans Was thus 


entered into a *confpitacy againſt Philip 
ihe Filth. The princes Dis Um ma | 


exaggerated the danger, the attrociouſneſs : 
bf che crime, and the number of the ac- 
complices. - Deſlandes was arreſted at 
Golomedo: Flotte his friend was taken 

in a town of Arragon. Among their pa- 

ers was found a ; memotr upon the 


the duke of Orleans. When confronted 
with Miguel de Pons, they denied their 
Raving any defign to dethrone Philip the 
Fifth, but owned that they had caballed 
4 5 of Orleans againſt the arch- 


At this news, ſeveral of the grandees 
laid a ſcheme to deliver Flotte and Deſ- 


4 


miſes, or intimidated by threats, they 
thould be prevailed upon to reveal the 
names of their accomplices. Grimaldo 
the ſecretary of ſtate was informed of their 
deſign. The princeſs Des Urſins, either 

1 becauſe 


— og _— + — ] ed mm 
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Madame de Maintenon. ff 
becauſe ſhe was really alarmed, or wanted 
an excuſe for her cruelty, ſhewed great un- 
eaſineſs and terror, Cauſed the priſoners to 
be transferred to the tower of .Segovia, 
and confined in feparate dungeons. 


 Theduke of Medina-Celi, being convic- 
ted of having favoured the archduke, was 
ſuſpected of having fold his intereſt to the 
duke of Orleans. Don Manrique-Lara, 
an old general officer and menn to the 
zueen-mother, was led publickly to pri- 
on. He confeſſed that he had entered 
into the deſigns of Deſlandes, but affirmed 
that theſe deſigns ſuppoſed the voluntary 
>bdication of Philip the Fifth: in effect, 
the memoir which had been found among 
his papers began thus, I Philip the Fifth 
ſhould abandon us. | 


ntonio de Villa-Roel and ſeveral other 
noblemen, being convinced that there was: 
a deſign to arreſt them, put themſelves 
under the protection of the archduke. It 
was then no longer doubted, that the ſchemes. 
of the conſpirators were rather to dethrone 
Philip than exclude the archduke. It was. 
affirmed, that Deſlandes was to be ſent to 
Portugal; that his friends were to ſet fire 
to Madrid in four different places; that 
Flotte was to ſeize upon Lerida ; that Vil- 
la-Roel was to make an 2 
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Arragon; and that the duke of Orleans 
was to leave the court of France ſecretly, 
head his party, and treat with the mari- 
time powers, who were diſguſted with 
the archduke, for: the ſucceſſion to Spain. 


Theſe reports flew from mouth to 
mouth; all was repeated, exaggerated, 
and believed. In Spain the publick ſuſ- 
pected the truth of a plot, which had been 
diſcovered by the princeſs Des Urſins; in 
France, where no one is criminal by 
halves, the duke of Orleans was accuſed 
of the blackeſt treachery. Some aſſerted 
that he had deſigned to diſmember the mo- 
narchy, others that he aſpired to the 
whole ſucceſſion. It was not doubted, 
but his accomplices had already ſuffered a 
cruel death; and every one was perſuaded, 
that the prince himſelf would be ſent to 
the Baſtile. * | 


In the midſt of the affirmations of truth, 
with the calumnies of envy and malice, 
the duke of Orleans, terrified with the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions, yet full of 
ſeeming confidence and ſecurity, was 
more aſſiduous than ever in his attendance 
at court ; ſaw himſelf ſhunned, deteſted,, 
ſcorned, and ſaid not one word in his own 


The 


2 Madan! 10 Maintenon. 11 3 


| | The king, fully ert of his ne- 
phew's guilt, was going to ſign an order 
for arreſting: him, when madame de Main- 
tenon, who in an affair ſo delicate and ob- 
ſcure, had impgſed ſilence upon herſelf, 
engaged monſieur Voiſin to pacify the 
king. Voiſin repreſented to him, that 
the "depofitions againſt the prince were 
vague and uncertain ; that, ina matter of 
ſuch great conſequence, precipitate mea- 
ſures might be dangerous, but hay cau- 
tion could _ —— er we 1 


Matkms: ds Math never boaſted 


of this ſervice to the duke of Orleans, yet 


doubtleſs ſhe nee of it, when ſhe after- 
wards ſaid, Ah, if the duke of Orleans 
knew all the obligations he has to me! 
Faithful to the neutrality ſhe had reſolved 
to obſerve, ſhe anſwered the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, who, giving free vent to her rage 

againſt the accuſed prince, endeavoured 
4 make her declare herſelf like wiſe to his 
prejudice, The reſpe&t I owe to the 

< king's nephew, will not permit me to 
© ſpeak;;* and to the dutcheſs of Orleans, 
who conjured her to protect her ſon, 
The reſpect I owe to en Nr. mou 
6 * me to lence.” kite 

4 | 

The duke aft G was now 1 

doned by his friends: the abbe du Bois 
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was the only perſon who ventured to de- 
-fend him. Ihe +abbe''affirmed, that the 
deſign of dethroning Philip the Fifth, was 
-aichimera-and-a-malicious calumny ; that 
Deſlandes was an enemy only to the arch- . 
duke; that he had no WET for daballing 
Las he had done; and that his only erime 
was the having offended — Des 


Vrſins : however this may be, the king 
3 :introated his grandlon todrop the affair, 


Thidimoderation, - and the ſeeming re- 


conciliation between the king of Spain 
and the duke of Orleans, would have ren- 


dered the fact doubtful, if the ſilence of 


| the accuſed)prince had not tacitly acknow- 5 


ledged his guilt. How: far that guilt was 
carried is Mill uncertain; perhaps he 
"was only guilty of having ſupported his 
pretenſions to the crown of Spain, un- 
nowyn to the king of France and Philip V. 
1 had ehceeded his n. 


But if the duleof Orleans bad 1 in- 
— he not have diſapproved the 
undertaking of his friends? would he not 
have demanded that his conduct ſhould 
be ſtrictly examined into? would he not 
have ſollicited either for the enlatge- 


ment or puniſhnfent af Flotte and Deſ- 


landes? would he have permitted his 
uncle to entertain ſuſpiciohs fo'diſhonour- 
"_ to him? would he not at leaſt have 


juſ- 


| — Maintafon. 1325 
juſtified himſelf; to- Lewis? would a man, 


ſio jealous of his reputation, have ſuffered 
5 all IG look upon him-as a traitor ? 


It was pretended, chat the e was at 
.laſt — he had wronged his ne- 
phew by his ſuſpicions; and this the fa- 
vourers of that prince attempted to prove, 
by the king's deſiring his grandſon, ſome 
time before his death, to — the con- 
ſpirators. But this deſire was rather an 
effect of his policy, than his: conviction of 
the duke's innocence; ande it is certain, 
that, in ee 1 71g, e un- 
. deceived, - 1 4 


Choking, about that time, a was dd irous 
of concluding a-double marriage between 
the duke of Bourbon and mademoiſelle de 
Oonti, and the:prince of Conti and ma- 

demoiſelle de Bourbon; and being infor- 
med that the duke of Orleans was-tecretly 
endeavouring to traverſe the deſign, heſent 
for him into his cabinet, and thus ſpoke to 
him, I am ſurpriſed, monſieur, that, 
© after having pardoned you for an action 
© which might have affected your life, you 
- © ſhould have the inſdlence and ingratitude, 
to cabal i a own' e de ne 


* Alt awas to; them 
de Noailles, that the age Spain _ 


3 of treuluke 1711. 
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the ſuccours he then received from France; 
and it was likewiſe to the courage and re- 
ſolution of that nobleman, that he owed 
the ſurrender of Gironne. This town, 
which had by mere fortuitous events been 
delivered from ſeveral ſieges, hoped to be 
now preſerved by the immediate aſſiſtance 
of heaven. The camp of the beſiegers 
had, by very extraordinary and unuſual 
rains, been overflowed ; forty ſeven ſqua- 
drons, and eight battalions were ſhut up 
oY the waters, without bread or forage. 
The duke de Noailles ſtruggled againſt the 
fury of the elements; his friends conjured 
him to raiſe the ſiege, but he ſtill con- 
tinued it; a cannon- ball fell cloſe to him, 
as he was examining a battery erected - 4 
againſt the Gironelle tower, from which 
the trenches had ſuffered greatly. The 
duke, when he heard the whiſtling of the 
ball, ſaid to Rigolo, who commanded the 
- artillery and was deaf, did you hear this 
© muſick?* © I never', replied Rigolo, 
give any attention to what comes from 
© the enemy, my thoughts are fixed upon 
* what we ſend to them.” SENS > 
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When the rains had ceaſed, the lower 
_ town was attacked and carried by ſtorm, 
and three days afterwards the upper town 
-ſurrendered upon terms; and Arragon 
was totally reduced under the obedience of 
This 


of Madame de Maintenon. 1 1 


This 00 was ſo 80 ad 00 impor- 
tant in itſelf, flattery ſo exaggerated every 
N Sremfiame of it, the duke de 
oailles had then ſo few enemies, that it 
was thought he would have been created 
a OE of France; but madame de 
Maintenon, who with ardor ſollicited this 
reward for her iriend, ſaid not a word in | 

favour of her nephews, 


CHAPTER x. 


4 Negotiations. The Campaign of Flan- 
„ Congreſs f 8 


1 N F TL Ba the 4 of Marlborough, 1771. 
reſtrained by the orders of queen Anne, 
endeavoured in vain to draw marſhal Vil- 
lars to a battle, and only took Bouchain. 
The whig miniſtry, of which Marlborough 
was the ſoul, was driven out hy the tories. 
His friends - loſt their employ ments, and 
his wife was in diſgrace with the Jure 
+ a+Þ «74-7 5 Fen 2 
2 The Engliſh had begun to perceive that 
they only ſupported the expences of a war, 
by Wen they alone had nothing to gain; 
1 2 
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however the article of the treaties were 
preciſe; an eſtabliſnment maſt be procured 
for the archduke. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough had ſtill many powerful friends; the 
offers of Lewis were recent, and he had not 
bywideriexroquizadiarightto retractth em. 


Queen Anne was therefores obliyed: to 
obſerve. the ſettled ſyſtem; but her coun- 
cil now purſued thoſe meaſures through de- 
cency which they had formerly purſued 
through reſentment. England had hither- 
to employed all her forces; ſhe was now 
ſparing of them; ſhe had animated the 
league ; ſhe now. contented herſelf with ſe- 
conding it; ſhe had dictated all the par- 
ticular treaties; ſne now laughed at the 
project of invading and diwiding France. 


The queen, delivered from the tyranny 

of the dutcheſs of Marlborough, aid | 
wholly/ ſwayed by the councils-of Mrs. 
Maſham, who was ſeeretly a jacobite, 
waited for an opportunity to put an end to 
a war upon which her conſcience had been 
alarmed. Perhaps ſnie had an eſteem for 
the protector of her unfortunate brother; 


1 


* The onther of the n of Lewis hs Fourteenth 
attributes the duteheſs of Marlborough's diſgrace to a ſe- 
male quarrel about a pair of gloves. See other cauſes of 
it in 3 23 Memeirs. 


perhaps 


———— —— — eg 


haps ſhe- hay ws nal fur 
niſh her with expedients for re-eſtabliſhing - 
the Stuarts upon the throne, and excluding 
the foreign prince whom the act of ſueceſ- 
ſion called to it. 


The death of the emperor x Toleph e Ap. 17. 


up this bloody tragedy; he leſt no ſons, 
and the archduke Charles, his brother, 
Was his only heir. When the duke of Sa- 
voy heard of this news, he ſhut himſelf up 
three days, to deliberate upon the reſolution 
he ought to take. Queen Anne was over- 
Joyed at an incident that was likely to give 
her peace. The princes of the empire, 
_ notwithſtanding that natural averſion 
which vaſſals Givi feel for a too power- 

ful lord; acknowledged the archduke for 
emperor of Germany and king of Spain. 
By politicians it was thought that Europe 
would never ſuffer another Charles V: The 
Dutch either through that ſlowneſs in chang · 
ing their plan of politicks, . which is a fault 
peculiar to republicks, or through the hope 
of acquiring the ſovereignty of the Low- 
Countries, promiſed the Auſtrians to ob- 
ſerve inviolably the ber of the LEE 
alliance. 


wen farprile had given place to; rele- 
tion, the moſt inveterate enemies of France 
5 that fortune would raiſe again 
her 
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her ſinking ſtate, and that polic mode it 
neceſſary the ſhould not be abſ⸗ utely de- 
pteſſed. The arc hduke Charles united in 
his perſon that power which Lewis XIV. 


had divided among his family. The 


archduke was now become the enemy of 
the European ballance,, and all its nations 


ought; now to join againſt this univerſal 


monarch. with ſo much the more ardot, as 

that in taking arms againſt Lewis XIV. 
they fought for their poſterity, but at pre- 

ſent for themſelves. A million of men 


LE 


had fallen to prevent an uncertain event; 


Wor. 


Eh 


and. the death of one man 'bad mee f 


The abbe Gautier, "who" cad on his 
negotiation with vigor at the court of Lon- 


don, enforced theſe conſiderations, with all 
the art of a politician. It was ſaid, that 


queen Anne Sg. miniſters had been bribed 


by Lewis; but at a time when France was 


ſcarce able to ſupport her king, how was 


it poſſible ſhe ſhould find money to pay 


traitors of this high rank? 


The contempt which Lewis 33 
for lord Bolingbroke is a ſufficient proof 
that he was not in the number of his pen- 
ſioners: a ſervice of that kind would have 
engaged the gratitude of this prince; nor 
* all the geteſtatian due to 1 
ave 
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have hindered that gratitude from ſhewing 
itſelf; however, if we may judge of Bo- 
lingbroke's character by his Memairs, he 
appears capable of any thing. | 


The conferences, which were reſumed: 
by Menager and Prior, ended in offered 
preliminaries, in which there was nothing 
humiliating for France. Lord Straff 
communicated them to the allies, who 
complained of this particular peace as of a 
publick infraction of that article in the 
grand alliance, which admitted only a ge- 
neral one. The Engliſh miniſter was 
more certain of being able to force them to 
ſubſcribe to a peace, than of perſuading; his 
own nation to conſent to it. . 27 


Marlborough, to whom his own inte- 
reſts were very precious, and thoſe of hu- 
mankind very indifferent, breathed nothing 
but war, and aflerted that this peace was 
diſgraceful to the nation. The ineffectual 
clamours of his party againſt it were 
at length reduced to cavils at the con- 
ditions. The duke of Marlborough loſt 
all his employments: an inconſidera- 
ble loſs after ſo many glorious and lucra- 
tive campaigns, and in that happy coun- 
try where a man is ſtill ſumething, not- 
withſtanding the frown of his prince. | 


The people did not regret the fall of a 
citizen, whoſe ſword was now become 
VOL: 05 „ uſe- 
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uſeleſs to them, and whoſe counſels were 
dangerous. The wiſe, who admired the 
hero, but could pity the man of honour 


been the friend of James II. and had car- 
ried his ſubmiſſion to him fo far as to fa- 


vour his amour with Mrs. Churchill *, his 
ſiſter, and had rather betrayed than quitted 
that unfortunate prince , that he had been 
juſtly in diſgrace with king William; and 
that, when loaded with honours and 


riches by queen Anne, he had _— | 
caballed againſt her. 


The congreſs 1 was held at Utrecht; an 
the princes except Philip V. ſent their mi- 


niſters thither. They diſputed about 


trifles, while the articles of greateſt im- 


rtance were diſcuſſed in the cabinets of 


erſailles and London. Mean time hoſ- 
tilities were continued; the Imperialifts 
flattered themſelves that one ſucceſsful cam- 


paign would carry them into the heart of 


* Eitz-Jomes, duke of Berwick and marthal of 
France, was the fruit of this amour. 5 


+ King James uſed afterwards to call him, 1 


is it poffible, becauſe at the time when this favourite re- 


ſolved to abandon him, it was by thoſe words that he 


expreſſed his aſtoniſhment and indignation againſt foch 
as went over to the party of the prince of Orange. 


France; 


9 


only, remembered that Marlborough had 
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thus ſpoke to him, 
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France; and that from thence they might 


dictate conditions of peace either with the 


participation of England or without it. 


The invaſion, with which the king- 
dom was threatened, did not permit the 
French to indulge hopes from preliminaries 
which a battle would annul. Already 
the earl of Albemarle had made a daring: 
attempt upon Arras, and had burned the 
magazines in the ſuburbs. Already prince 
Eugene had got poſſeſſion. of Queſnoi, A 
general conſternation was ſpread over Paris; 
and the king, ſending for marſhal Villars, 


wy 


© You ſee the extremity to which we are 
© reduced ;- we muſt vanquiſh or die; let 
© us conclude with one bold ſtroke at leaſt ; 
find out the enemy, marſhal, and give 
© them battle... grey}! 


Villars, with great. emotion, replied, 
« Sire, this is your laſt army.“ No mat- 
© ter,” reſumed the king, I do not re- 
© quire-you to beat the enemy, but to 
© attack them; if the battle is loſt write 


to me, and me only: give your courier 


< orders to addreſs himſelf only to Blouin.“ 

Villars liſtened to this ſpeech in ſilence, 

not knowing the king's purpoſe. I will 

mount my oy the King, 
FA * > 
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© I will ride through the ſtreets of Paris 


French; I will bring you four hundred 
© thouſand -men ; and with them will I 


«bury myſelf under the ruins of the mo- 


 _ _ "Theſe words, which painted ſo well the 
ardent foul of Lewis, filled marſhal Vil- 
lars with admiration'; he took pleaſure in 
often repeating them, and introduced them 
in his Tpeech, upon his being received 


into the academy *. 
Prince Eugene now inveſted Landrecy, 


and drew his convoys of proviſions from 
Marchiennes under the protection of his 
camp at Denain. The duke of Ormond, 
who had ſucceeded the duke of Marlbo- 
rough in his command, ſeparated his troops 
from thoſe of the allies: a ſuſpenſion of 


arms between France and England for 


two months was publiſhed, and Dunkirk 
was put into the hands of the Engliſh as a 
ſecurity. This incident animated the cou- 


Wer The king, walking with ſome noblemen who were 
going to the army, ſaid to them, If you are beat, I 


will come to your affiftance , I have the honour to be 


the oldeſt ſoldier in my-kingdom.* (And the beſt,” 
replied the marquis d' Antin. 
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rage of the French, and depreſſed the Im- 


: 


perialiſts, 


' Marſhal Monteſquiou propoſed to 
march towards Chatillon- ſur- Sambre, in 
order to deceive prince Eugene, by threat - 


ening to fall upon the camp at Landrecy. 


Villars, rejected this advice with diſdain, 
and followed it punctually. All his mea- 
ſures tended to give a falſe alarm to prince 


Eugene, who fell into the ſnare, and was 


defeated. Denain was ſtormed, Marchi- 
ennes taken, Landrecy delivered, Saint- 


Amand, Douay, Queſnoy, and Bouchain 


ſurrendered; and all theſe ſucceſſes coſt us 
leſs than they had coſt the enemy. 


The courtiers, this once by envy made 


juſt, joined with all the officers in attri- 


buting the glory of this campaign to Mon- 


teſquiou. Villars, enraged that the merit 


of the nobleſt action in his life ſnould be 
thus raviſhed from him, aſſerted that his 
rival had been only the confident and the 
miniſter of a ſcheme which he had pro- 


jected. When the king perceived Villars 


enter the gardens of Marly, he went to 
meet him; and, embracing him, ſaid, 
I am charmed with your conduct; you 
© have preſerved France.“ Gentlemen, 


ſaid Villars, turning to the courtiers, you | 


hear however what the king ſays, | 


— =" nitro TR IRA 
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The French plenipotentiaries no longer 
treated with the allies in the ſtyle of ſup- 
Pliants, and in a few conferences the jar- 
Ting intereſts of ſo many different princes 
were conciliated. The princeſs Des Ur- 
fins, retarded the ſigning of the treaties, 


by demanding for herſelf and her heirs the 


entire ſovereignty of lands in the dutchy of 
Luxembourg, of which the yearly rent a- 
mounted to a hundred thouſand livres. 
'The king of Spain 'declared, that he would 
give up the Low-Countries only upon this 
condition. England accepted this article; 
the Dutch were ready to comply with it; 
but madame de Maintenon, who languiſh- 
ed for peace, prevailed upon the princeſs 


Des Urſins to relinquiſh a demand which 


was likely to delay it. 


. 


Theſe ſeveral treaties were ſo careleſsly 


diſeuſſed, and expreſſed with ſo little pre- 
ciſion, that the articles of this pacification 


are at preſent the occaſion of a war. 
3 ® 

The emperor complained of his allies 
for ſigning the treaties without his parti- 
cipation. He remained firm during a 
whole year in a moderate demand of the 
whole Spaniſh monarchy. Madame de 
Maintenon, perceiving the king to be in 
great concern for the continuation of- the 
£ ; war, 
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war, repreſented to him, that this war was 


nothing in compariſon. with: that which he 
had lately. ſupported againſt. all Europe 
united. It is not the war for which I 
am afflicted,” replied the king, it is for 
©the miſery of the people.” 


The o_ of Raſtat put an end to 
hoſtilities, The king, being deſirous to 
ſhew the lady of marſhal Villars how 
greatly he was ſatisfied with the conduct 
of her huſband, who had ſigned it, ſaid 
to her, Madam, my joy is now com- 
© plete.” The foreigners in Paris were 


charmed with the harmony which ſubſiſted 


between the monarch and his ſubjects. 
If I could love any king,“ ſaid an En- 
gliſnman, I ſhould love this king. 


G4 CHAP, 


BOOK Taz PIFTEENTH. 


TRANCE muſt neceſſarily be always 


engaged in a war either for glory or 
_— When ambition ſuffered 
the hartafſed people to breathe again, zeal 
eagerly ſeized the firſt opportunity to de- 


prive them of that ſhort tranquillity. Thus 


blind and greedy mortals, inſtead of living 
happily on earth, paſs their anxious days 
in contending for ſmall parts of it; or make 
uſe of the ſtaff, which God has given them 
for their ſupport, in acting violences upon 
themſelves. 


While the Engliſh permitted France to 
enjoy the ſweets of peace, the clergy tore 
her bowels with a war, which rages ſtill. 
I am now to give an account of theſe theo- 
logical diſputes, which policy by endea- 

; vouring 
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vouring to allay _—_—_ of deſpiſing them? 
has rendered intereſting and important, i 


any one may be expected to write impar- 
N ee | 


Qui forti 77 Ifrall, 


Ni invoque ni Baal, m le Dieu Cy Iſmael. 


Who deving left Iſrael, 
lets neither Baal, nor the God of 
LE _ Umnaeh, | 

——— ͤ — — — 


CHAPTER I. 


The death of father dela Chaiſe. Fa- 
| ther te Tellier. 


T H E Janſeniſts, Aeg oſten con- 
demned by the church, had ſtill ef- 
caped its thunders; not daring to ſeparate 
| Hom the holy foe, Nor willing to ſubmit 
to it, they had received all the bulls, and 
all were eluded by them; their diſtinctions 
between an heretical and orthodox ſenſe, 
between an error in fact and an error in 
in, had produced that awful filence 

G5 which 
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which a pope, who was a greater friend 
to peace than truth, had enjoined, This 
ſilence was at length broke by the two par- 


_ and was condemned by Clement 


A prieſt named Quenel, a diſciple of 
St. Cyran and of Arnaud, who had de- 
ſerted the congregation of the oratory, and 


taken refuge in Holland, publiſhed the 


New Teſtament with moral reflections. 
It was approved by ſeveral biſhops, even 
Innocent XII. to whom it was denounced, 
declared that he found none of the hereſies 


of Janſeniſm in it. Cardinal Noailles in 
a mandate recommended the reading of it 


to his whole dioceſe. The Jeſuits, finding 
editions of it were multiplied, ſuſpected 


that the book contained a ſecret poiſon, 
which in the eyes of ſome ultramontains 


was already very viſible, ſince it put the 


holy ſcripture into every body's hands. 


"Theſe pious men thought a book very 


dangerous which was inſpired by God, 


* The biſhop of Chartres, tho he permitted 
madame de Maintenon to read this book, 


ſaw Janſenius in Quenel, and condemned 
the Moral Reflections. He earneſtly intreated 
cardinal Noailles to correct his mandate; 


the archbiſhop of Paris thanked him for 
his advice, but did not profit by it. The 


great 
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great Boſſuet had often recommended the 
reading of Quenel's Teſtament ; but whe 
ther he foreſaw that it would be condem- 
ned, or diſcovered his miſtake, he ſollicited 
cardinal: Noailles to retract his. n 
or to correct the book. 


Madame de Maintenon was | alarmed, 
and conjured the cardinal to comply; how- 
ever ſhe neither declared for the Janſeniſts 
oy for their enemies, and when each par- 
endeavoured to gain her, her anſwer. 
—_ J am only a Pap it ; and this. was e- 
nough. WE 


Boſſuet, * apprehenſive FED the car-- 
dinal's pride would ſuffer too much from a 
formal recantation, propoſed to him to 
write a preface to the book, in which 
ſome of the propoſitiens ſnould be explain- 
ed. The archbiſhop approved of this ex- 
pedient, and Boſſuet wrote the preface, 
which was ſent to Quene].. That prieſt, 
whoſe vanity. was ſoothed by. the approba- 
tion of cardinal Noailles, took offence. at 
the biſhop of Meaux's criticiſms, and an- 

ſwered haughtily, that his book had no need 
of any correction; however the cardinal 
did correct a few. words in it, but the 
biſhop of Chartres foretold that the whole 
would be condemed at Rome. | 


G. e 
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In the mean time, this book gave a 
pretence for the diviſions that broke out 
among the clergy. If the cardinal had 
been able to prevail with father Quene], to 
make ſome alterations in his book, his 
enemies would have ſoon raiſed him a 
more powerful oppoſer. Janſeniſm may 
poffibly be a real evil, but this prelate 
eonſidered it as a hereſy only at court: if it 
Had been confined to Chalens, or if it had 
permitted the Jeſuits to govern deſpotically 
at Paris, it would have been orthodox. 


Several divines demanded of the pope, 
the condenination of the Moral Re- 
Fleftions, which his holineſs readily granted. 
"Theſe vague cenſures are greatly deſpifed 
in France; and this was by the Janſeniſts 
thought ridiculous, and inſufficient by the 
Moliniſts. Hence aroſe thoſe ardent diſ- 
putes, thoſe bitter altercations; the prieſts, 
inſtead of executing the Teſtament of Je- 
fus Chriſt, uncharitably quarrelled with 
each other concerning that of Quènel. 


Father de la Chaiſe bending under the 
weight of years, and too near the grave to 
hate with violence, left the cardinal in 
peace, but both parties formed intrigues 
to nominate the king's confeſſor. Among 
the clergy, thoſe who owed their prefer- 

: . ments 
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ments to the Jeſuits, deſired to be, freed 
from the yoke which gratitude impoſed 
upon them; and thoſe who had no obliga- 
tions to them, exclaimed againſt the ty- 
ranny of an order, which expected the 
moſt abſolute reſignation to their will. 


Whoever, ſaid they, oppoſes the ambi- 
tion of this ſociety, is ſuſpected and op- 
preſſed. If a prince makes a ſecular prieft 
his confeſſor, he has only the deſires of 
one man'to pratify 3 but if he chuſes a re- 

gular prieſt that office, he is perſecu- 
25 with the ſolicitations of a whole ſo- 
ciety, of all the members who compoſe it, 
and of all flrangers who favour 1 it; and 
the order of the Jeſuits is more attentive 
to its -own aggrandizement than 
other order : they have monopoliſed all 
the colleges, and the preater part of the 
ſeminaries ; they are abſolutely devoted to- 
the pope, and being maſters of all-bene- 


fices, they neceſſarily become o of the 
church and its tenets. 


To this their partiſans replied, Fang: 42 
prieſt who had renounced the world, was 
to be preferred to a prieſt who would have 
as many intereſted friends as the moſt 
numerous religious order had members; 
that ſince the time of father Coton, che 
ES EY had been well governed, 


and 
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and carefully guarded from error; that 
the Jeſuits alone, among 


religious orders, 
diſtinguiſned themſelves by uſeful learning; 
that leaving to ths Dominicans their bar- 
barous pedantry, to the Benedictines their 
heavy compilations, to the Franciſcans 


their ſuperſtition and ignorance, to all the 


others their holy ſloth, the Jeſuits alone 


Jan. 
1709. 


poſſeſſed every quality: neceflary for con- 
ducting men to God; that they only ex· 


celled in literature, in regulating manners, 


in the art of preaching, and the direction 


of conſciences; that the ambition which 


was imputed to them was not a vice pe- 
culiar to their order, but a human frailty.; 
that a capuchin, if he were maſter of the 
lift of benefices, would ſhew equal am- 
bition ; and, in a word, that the Jeſuits 
were hated by none but hereticks. 


Madame de Maintenon was: for a ſecu+ 
lar prieſt; but the king's affection for the 
Jeſuits was ſo:rooted in his heart, that al- 
though ſhe acknowledged the force of the 


cardinal's reaſons againſt chuſing a Jeſuit 
for the king's conſeſſor, yet ſhe knew they 
were ineffectual. ws | | 


Mean time father de 18 Chaiſe was pre- 


paring himſelf for death: the king conſulted 


him concerning his choice of a perſon to 


ſucceed him. The dying Jeſuit wrote 
| down 


— 
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down the names of three or four fathers 
of his ſociety, and madame de Maintey 
non ſent this paper to the biſhop of Char- 
tres, deſiring him to confer with la Che- 
tardie, the curate of Saint-Sulpice, upon it. 
The king, added ſhe, would. have a man 
well born, of an inflexible. virtue, one who 
is not ſolicitous about the aggrandizement 
of his family, nor ſubjected - to the mean 
circumſpection of concealed ambition. 


At that time there was in Paris, a man: 
.born in Vire in the Lower Normandy, 
the ſon of an attorney, and author of a 
book in defence of the Chineſe chriſtians, 
This man had a mind more turned to in- 
trigue than ſtudy, an irreconcileable enemy 
to the Janſeniſts, whom he was conti- 
nually decrying to father de la Chaiſe; it 
was he who invented the artful fraud of 
Douay, which approached ſo near to the 
blackeſt treachery. Ws” 


His emiſffaries, who were diſtributed 
in the colleges and univerſities, informed 
him of every thing it was neceſſary he 
ſhould know, in- order to forward his de- 
ſigns. He ſhewed an equal attention to 
conceal his intrigues, as. to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſs of them; obſcure and unnoticed, al- 
though during twenty years, it had been 
his conſtant. endeavour to diſturb the quiet 
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of the kingdom, and unfortunately he 
was a Jeſuit, 


It was on this Sirigerows and turbulent 
man that an office was beſtowed, which 
required one of the moſt virtuous and moſt 
pacifick to fill it properly. Father de la 
Chaife had wrote his name in his liſt; he 
had intended to have placed it laſt, but by 
the artifice of the perſon who guided his 
hand, it was the firſt, 


The king, madame de 3 FIREE the | | L 
| biſhop of Chartres, and the curate of Saint- L 
Sulpice, all gave him their voices; the 
king, becauſe it was the name which firſt 
ſtruck his eyes; madame de Maintenon, 
becauſe the was told, that he had acquired 
bog credit among his ſociety by his learn- 

, and great conſideration in the world 
by his eafy and engaging manners ; the 
biſhop of Chartres with .a hope that car- 
dinal PNoallles, whom he was diſpleaſed 
to find treated with ſo much reſpectful 
caution, would be at length vigoroufly op- 
poſed; and the curate of Saint-Sulpice, 
in complaiſance to the three others. 
Strange, that four perſons, ſo wife and pru- 

dent, ſhould think they choſe a faint, 
when they gavetheir voices for a fieebrand * ? 


Father le Telier was the nabe of the 
new confeſſor; he was then provincial of 
Paris, 
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Paris, and treated the ſubjects of his little 
empire, as he afterwards treated the Jan- 
ſeniſts : nothing but informations, threats, 
perſecutions, and the moſt tyrannical ex- 
ertions of power were heard of. The 
Jeſuits ' rejoiced at his elevation, which 
delivered them from a man whoſe inven- 
tive cruelty might now find ſufficient exer- 
ciſe againſt the enemies of the church. 


This new ſecretary of ftate formed a 
council, the members of - which were 
gloomy, vehement, and cruel like him- 
ſelf, The fathers Doucin, Lallemand, and 
Daniel, all Normans, were at the head of 
it; and all the ſubjects of the ſociety, who 
were diſtinguiſhed for their artifice, theis 
talents for intrigue, and their turbulence of 
temper, were admitted; and their influence 
there was in proportion to their abilities. 

Before this monkiſh council all ſecret 
informations were laid, and- they judged 
the whole body of eecleſiaſticks in France. 
Father de la Chaiſe had never attempted 
any thing like it; his confidents were men 
of mild and peaceable diſpoſitions : he had 
indeed oppoſed the Janſeniſts, but father 
le Tellier eſtabliſhed an inquifition, pur- 
ſued a plan made up of ſecret arts and 
open violence, and with leſs influence 
than father de la Chaiſe, had a thouſand 
times more power. f 

| CHAP. 


CHAPTEE.D. . . 
The affairs of the church. 4 


e 
n 


| le Tellier, who had a perſonal 

_ enmity to Noailles, becauſe he had 
prevented him from publiſhing a verſion 
of the New Teſtament under his o. - 
name, aimed. ſeveral ſtrokes at that pre- 
late, which were warded off by madame 
de Maintenon. The cardinal, either in- 
duced by his piety, which could not ſuffer 
the profanation, or ſtimulated by reſent- 
ment, | accuſed the confeſſor of ſelling 
benefices. «I will conſent,” ſaid: the con- 
feſſor in his anſwer to the king, © to be 
© burnt alive, if this accuſation.can be 
proved; but the cardinal ought to be 
© burnt, if it is not proved.“ 9 


Biſſy, biſhop of Meaux, and divine 
of the court, attempted to reconcile the 
cardinal and the confeſſor. The Jeſuit 
ſaid, that he muſt either loſe his place, or 
the cardinal muſt fall: the cardinal was 
not ignorant of this ſally of his rage, = 
and anſwered ſome body. who. ſaid, _ 

. the 
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the Jeſuits were capable of every thing, 
Neo certainly, for I am ſtill alive.“ 


In order to ruin the cardinal effectually, 
it was neceſſary to make him a heretick ; 
the tenderneſs of his conſcience, his ſub- 
miſſion to the church, and his firm attach- 
ment to truth, were well known. Le Teller 
therefore choſe, from among the moral re- 
flections of Quenel, ſuch as were moſt 
pious, moſt truly apoſtolical, in a word, 
ſuch as the cardinal could not cenſure, 
without extreme diſhonour to | himſelf; 
But to denounce theſe articles to the pope; 
it was neceſlary to engage the king to aCt in 
the affair; however this could not be-effec+ 
ted, without the prelates could be prevailed 
upon to intreat that his majeſty would 


condeſcend to become the accuſer of Que- 


nel. Fhe biſhops of Rochelle, Lucon, 
and Gap, readily conſented to publiſh. 
mandates againſt the Moral Reflections; their 


nephews, who ſtudied in the ſeminary of 


Saint-Sulpice, took care to fix them up in 
every quarter of Paris, and even over the 
gate of the archbiſhop's palace. 


The cardinal: ordered theſe ſeditious 
abbes to be turned out of the ſeminary, 
The three biſhops complained to the king, 
and informed againſt the book, and him 
by whom it was defended ; this letter, 
Fo which. 
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which was a real libel, was ſoon publiſhed ; 
almoſt all the ſocieties in Paris joined with 
the chapter of Notre Dame, in expreſſing 


to the archbiſhop their indignation at this 


proceeding. The king, who hated er- 
ror, but diſapproved of all violent and 
unjuſt meaſures, was greatly ſhocked at 
the extreme animoſity ſhewn by the three 
prelates. Cardinal Noailles demanded 
juſtice of his majeſty, who promiſed he 
ſhould have it. The Janſeniſts, who 
fatigued the archbiſhop with their zealous 
remonſtrances, perſuaded him to ſuppreſs 
by a mandate of his own, thoſe which his 
enemies had publiſhed againſt him. The 
king was ſo much diſpleaſed with the car- 
dinal archbiſhop for having taken this 
ſtep, that he ſent him word, ſince he 
had done himſelfj juſtice, he muſt not 
expect it from him. 


The cardinal replied, that ſome diſ- 
tinction ought to be made between an in- 
jury offered to his perſon, and an injury 
offered to truth by the mandates of the 
three biſnops; that he had taken revenge 
for that which could not be done by the 
prince, but that it was the prince's part 
to revenge the other. | 

Madame de Maintenon, to whom fa- 
ther le Tellier had repreſented this diſtinc- 


tion 
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tion as captious and fallacious, at length 
\ ö began to comprehend, that a biſhop had 
jj the privilege of publiſhing any mandate in 

| his-own diocefe, without lofing the right 
of being defended by the laws from per- 
ſonal-outrages. The bookſellers of Paris 
preſented a petition to the chancellor, 

againſt the proceeding of certain prelates, 
who had lately condemned a Teſtament ſo 
. er to: their trade. 


The king, being apprehenſive that this 
quarrel would have further confequences, 
ordered the Dauphin to reconcile the two 
parties. This pious prince was willing to 
be the arbitrator between them, and re- 
ceived all their memorials : but diſtruſt- 
ing his own abilities, he had recourſe to 
the ſuperior wiſdom of the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux and of la Chetardie, who 


4 were deſirous to paſs for neuters in the ” 
+ affair, but were far from being ſo. The 
L latter, after the death of the biſhop of 
1 Chartres, was confeſſor to madame de 
1 Maintenon; but this place he loſt by his 
4 indiſcretion. Madame de Maintenon had 
I no longer a conſtant director; if the ki 

1 had followed her example, France wool 
4 have been bleſt with peace. 

4 While the dauphin liſtened to the bi- 
J ſhop of Meaux, who told him that the 


arche 


by 
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archbiſhop of Paris ought to ſuppreſs his 
mandate; to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
who maintained that this mandate was not 


8 to the epiſcopal authority; to la 
hetardie, who adviſed that the offenders 


| ſhould be puniſhed, provided the offended 


arty ſolemnly condemned the hereſies of 
anſenius ; to the archbiſhop of Cambray, 
who in all his letters thundered againſt 


the partiſans of Quenel, a defence of 


Quenel's Moral Reflections by monſieur 


Boſſuet late biſhop of Meaux, was pub- 


liſhed and diſperſed over the whole king- 
dom. 8 


This apology was ſolid and vigorous; 
the Jeſuits were thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation ; Boſſuet was become the 
church ' itſelf, and Quenel,. defended by 
Boſſuet, could no longer be a heretick. 
Fortunately the editor, who was nephew 
to this father of the church, was found to 
be a good Janſeniſt; he was accuſed of 
being the author of the book, which he 
publiſhed under the name of his uncle. 
Thoſe who knew what contempt the great 


Boſſuet had always expreſſed for Quenel, 


no longer doubted of it. This - pious 
fraud being publickly known, all good 
men were ſcandalifed at it : certainly the 
partiſans of  Quenel ſuſpected that they 
had not reaſon and truth on their youu | 
| ince 
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ſince they had recourſe to authority and 


At length a ſcheme of reconciliation was 
formed. By this ſcheme the mandates of 
the three biſhops were to be ſubmitted to 
the examination of their metropolitans ; 
and if they condemned them, the biſhops 
were to write a letter of excuſes and com- 
pliments to the cardinal, of whom as a preli- 
minary it was required that he ſhould revoke 
his own mandate. Theſe conditions were 
very hard, and the cardinal did not deign to 
make any anſwer to them. 


The dauphin, having collected the voices 


of his council, aſſured the cardinal that he 
ſhould have ample ſatisfaction from the 
three biſhops, provided he would retract the 
approbation he had given of Quènel's Teſ- 
tament. This propoſal was evidently dic- 
tated by father le Tellier; the affair at 
preſent was to ſuppreſs the libel, not to con- 


demn error. Le Tellier was unjuſt, and 


perhaps aſhamed of taking advantage of 
the prelate's extreme ſenſibility, to force 


from him a diſavowal and to tyrannize 


over his conſcience; but why did cardinal 
Noailles addreſs himſelf to the king for 
juſtice, inſtead of complaining to the par- 


liament, who would have condemned the 


libels of his enemies to the flames? who- 


ever 
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ever has recourſe to the ſuprome axthority 


for juſtice, when the laws can a 


him, renounces the ane and the pity 
af the pm 


CHAPTER «i 


. Aiſervered, and . un- 
ee N 


F Ather le Tellier did not anncar in this 
quarrel, which he directed accordi 

to his pleafure ; he was employed in ſorm⸗ 
ing a plot of greater importance; he or- 
dered the three biſhops to accuſe both 1 
dinal Noailles and Quènel to the kin 

letter, wrote by the abbẽ Bochart of. — hg 
unveiled the whole myſtery. 


This abbe, formerly a Jeſuit, .and. — 
employed as a ſpy by the confeſſor, wrote 
to his uncle the -biſhop of Clermont that 
Quenel's book would be prohibited; that 
father le Tellier was collecting from every 
part letters from the biſhops to tbe king 
againſt cardinal Noailles; that he had = | 
N07 got thirty, and had told him that in 
three __ he ſhould have as many more 


that 


2, 
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that the moſt inviolable ſecreſy was pro- 
miſed to all who would engage in this ini- 
Jquitqus affair; and that he intreated him 
to ſign. a letter n to my ge” 15 
now ſent him. web & 


This FIG: Was Aa Yom invective 
againſt cardinal Noailles and againſt 
heretical doctrine: it was tranſmitted with 
other papers by the poſt, and taken from 
thence by one of the cardinal's emiſſaries, 
the refer A of the abbe Bochart rang 50 
rendy ſuſp ed oy the cardinal, 


The cardinal depoſited the e of 
theſe papers in the epiſcopal court, and 
ſent copies of them to the king, to the 
dauphin, and to madame de Maintenon : - 
the two laſt were not able to contain their 
indignation ; but the king carefully con- 
cealèd his ſentiments, either becauſe he 
meditated ſome important blow, or be- 
I" he was e in the ſecret. | 


As ſoon as they were publiſhed, all 
wii poſſeſſed either piety or honour ex- 
claimed againſt the abominable artifices of 

this cabal. The biſhops complained that 

they were now reduced to the ſingle 
function of ſigning mandates compoſed for 
them, they whom Jeſus Chriſt had eſta- 
bliſhed the ſole judges of doctrine. The 
Huguenots remembered, That the Hely 

Vol. V. | 8 691 
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Ghoſjt came every week in a coffer to the fa- 
thers of the council of Trent. See, faid the 
libertines, what religion is! human cre- 
dulity requires proper nouriſhment; our 
faith will never be complete; every day 
ſome new tenet is introduced; and how are 
theſe tenets made? by dictating to our 
judges what opinions they are to embrace. 
The Moral Reflections cannot be orthodox, 
ſince he who nominates to biſhopricks has 
ordered the biſhops to declare them -here- 
tical ; formerly, infallibility was lodged in 
the council, 'to-day it is in the pope, to- 
morrow it will be in the Jeſuits ; and thus 
will it circulate: from party to party, till 

the end of time. „»Tf 


The Janſeniſts were more vehement; 
we ſhall never be without hereſies, cried 
they, as long as the enemies of St. Au- 
gow have le Tellier, Bochart, and bi- 

ops of Clermont, and they will always 
have them. The ; Jeſuits can no longer 
deny their ambitious deſigns, and their 
ſchemes for independence; they  endea- 
vour to divide the epiſcopate, that they 
may become its maſters 3: they ſport with 
the; juſtice of the king; they abule his zeal 
for religion; and perhaps they make him 
an accomplice in the iniquities they pro- 
ject, by alarming his conſcience about er- 
rors which never exiſted, Ne 
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No one doubted but father le Tellier 
would be diſmiſſed; many of the Jeſuits 
_— aſhamed of their ſociety, The great- 
er part agreed that the father confeſſor, 
who bo a month before, had taken God 
to witneſs that he remained neutral in the 
affair, ought to do penance for having 
I violated the firſt duties of bed and x mo- 
q | _— | 7 


=_ / Others ſaid coldly that the crime of * 
4 ther le Tellier was reſpectable, ſince it 
A was peculiar toſouls which like his, flamin 

1 with zeal for the houſe of God, willingly 


X ſacrificed their reputation and their con- 
| ſcience to truth. That Janſeniſm, which 

"I was continually working under ground, 

y could not be deſtroyed, unleſs it was coun- 

N termined ; and it was very happy for the 

5 church of France that one prieſt could be 

3 found who had zeal and abilities enough 

A for all the others.; that the biſhops, im- 

3 merſed in pleaſures, had no leiſure for com- 

A poſing mandates. Rabe 5 ; 


Bing dome days father 1 Tellier was, 
racked with the moſt cruel anxiety ; in 

g the king's behaviour he ſaw a 
1 reſerve which was a prelude to diſgrace. 
1 In order to turn aſide the ſtorm with 
which he was r he prevailed 
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upon the abbẽ Bochart to take upon him- 
ſelf all the ſcandal of this deteſtable intrigue. 
The complaiſant abbe wrote to the biſhop 
of Clermont diſavewing the principal ſtrokes 


n the letter, and eee tris arti- 
fice and perjury, . 


Father le Tellier, doubtleſs blinded by 
his crime, carried this concerted letter to 
the king, which, when compared with the 
other, inſtead of clearing him, loaded him 
with accumulated guilt. The king, till 
more blind than his confeſſor, began to 
doubt whether the Jeſuit was really guilty 
or not. The biſhop of Meaux, who had 
been promiſed ſome rich abbeys by the 

confeſſor, provided he was not diſmiſſed 
from court, came in very ſeaſonably, and 
told the king that the abbe was a pious 
fool, who, in his letter to the biſhop of 
Clermont, mentioned the name of the re- 
verend father le Tellier, f in order to n- 
en the old's man 8 zeal. 


The king's countenance 3 calm 
and ſerene; he never liked to change 
his confidants, and to hate Janſeniſm was 
in his eyes a virtue which compenſated for 
many ſins. He had believed le Tellier to 
be one of his moſt faithful ſervants, he 
wiſhed t to ag him dene and he * 
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of an age when credulity as well as 8 diftru 
is carried to excels. 


The dauphin ſeemed to l me opi- 
nion of his grandfather ; his indignation 
againſt father le Tellier vaniſhed with the 


- Publick clamour ; the courtiers, who alone 


were Capable of awakening the king's re- 
ſentment, had been too much accuſtomed 
to ſee all affairs managed by cabal and in- 
trigue, to be long ſurpriſed at what the * 
ſuit had been guilty of. 


But how ! it will be aſked; gs did ma- 
dame de Maintenon "$a, on this occa- 


fion ? ſhe was ſilent ; the father confeſſor 


ſeemed to her ſo firmly rooted in the 
king's heart, that ſhe thought it impoſlible 
to force him thence. Perhaps ſhe was her- 
ſelf afraid of this ferocious and powerful 
man ; perhaps ſhe believed that it his of- 
fice was given to another, the change 
would. inevitably produce a ſchiſm in ihe 
church; however that may be, ſhe aban- 
doned her friend, and dalle will never 
pardon her for this inſtance of weaknels, 
She ought to have left to God the care of 
his church, and have given the king a 
more worthy confeflor: it was not her 
part to judge whether cardinal Noailles 
was or was not in error; whether it was 
E for the ſecurity of religion, that 
H 3 the 
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the biſhops ſhould. form a league againſt 
him; but it was her duty to declare her- 
ſelf plainly againſt treachery and malice, 
to make the king fenfible that there was 
a cabal formed to ruin an archbiſhop reſ- 
pectable for the holineſs of his life; and to 
repreſent to his majeſty how greatly he de- 
baſed his dignity, by the exceſſive confi- 
dence he placed in a man ſo contemp- 
tible. | 5 8 


When ſhe afterwards concurred in the 
ſcheme for degrading cardinal Noailles, ſhe 
obeyed the motions of her own conſcience, 
which exhorted her to have no further con- 
nection with a prelate who rebelled againſt 
the authority of the church ; but when ſhe 
_ ſuffered that prelate to be oppreſſed by the 
malice of a factious prieſt, ſhe violated all 
the ſacred duties of friendſhip, ' which ſug- 
geſted to her that ſhe ought to declare her- 
ſelf openly againſt his oppreſſor. She in- 
deed prayed to God; but what were ſecret 
tears and fervent prayers, when courage, 
reſolution, and arduous ſervices were ne- 
ceſſary? It is certain that when the whole 
affair was candidly examined, probabilit 
was for the cardinal ; if le Tellier had had 
a good cauſe, would he have corrupted his 
e ee 
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C H A p 2 E R Iv. 
T be Teſuits deprived of their privileges 


C Ardinal Naailles. fill more aſtoniſhed 
E at the indifference. the king ſhewed 
about the intercepted letters, than at the 
wicked purport of thoſe letters, believed 
he owed to the church and to his on dig- 
nity a publick vengeance for the affronts 
he had received. Aſter conſulting the Lord 
in prayer he wrote to the king, and aſſured 
dim that his ſoul was not ſafe under the di- 

1 rection of father le Tellier; he wrote alſo to 
madame de Maintenon, conjuring her by 
her zeal for the king's ſalvation to take the 

care of a conſcience ſo precious, from that 

perverſe and malicious man. . Fheſe two 
letters were read, and deſpiſed: father le 

Tellier had, juſt . before been OTE 
dba Janſeniſm to the king. 
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The cardinal, finding that his enemies 
exulted over his fallen dignity, which was 
their own work, reſolved to deprive the 

7 moſt ſeditious amongſt them of che privi- 
; n of preaching and contefling. | Father 
Arlen i 4 Daniel, 
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Danjel, ſuperior of the profeſſed houſe, 


went to him, and complained bitterly of 
this interdiction. © I thank you and your 
< fathers,” ſaid the axthbillon to him, 
for your Jabours in my dioceſe; I have 
many eccleſiaſtieks who are without em- 

< ployment, and I have no o need of mo 
6 auxiliary troops.” 


| The greater part of the Jeſuits rejoiced 
at this puniſhment; ſome, becauſe they 
hated father le Tellier, to whoſe cabal they 
gave the name of the Norman party; others, 
becauſe they expected that this event would 
excite troubles, in which they might aug- 
ment their own credit and i influence. . 


'F Aber kT lier was not in the lier 
of thoſe Jeſuits who was interdicted from ex- 
erciſing theſe powers. He acquired new ones;. 
but the king's mind was greatly perplexed ; 
he ballanced between his archbiſhop and 
his confeſſor. Le Tellier he favoured Fand 
inclination; but reaſon was on the cardi- 

nmal's fide. He could not endure that a ſo- 
ciety he loved ſo much ſhould receive ſo 
terrible a blow ; but he would not venture 
to demand favour for them of the cardi- 
nal. | 


laden: de > Slab" and 85 FR 
F Antin, who were witneſſes of the king's. 
uneaſineſs, 


Phin had ſo high an idea of the eccleſiaſti- 
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uneaſineſs, ſollicited the cardinal to ſet his 
majeſty's mind at eaſe, by reſtoring their 
former privileges- to the Jeſuits; he was 
inflexible. At length the king himſelf in- 
treated him. When my aſſiſtance was 
© required in temporal affairs, anſwered 
the cardinal, ſuch as impoſts equivalent 
* to the tenth-penny, I have always obey- 
© ed your majeſty's orders; I have been 
© the firſt to ruin the clergy with taxes, to 
© preſerve your throne and your dominions ; 
but the queſtion is now concerning- the 
< ſacraments and the power of the keys in- 
© truſted to my care, all that is moſt awe- 
© ful and moſt auguſt in religion. Your 
© majeſty is neither permitted to touch 
the cenſer, nor to demand of me an ac- 
Count of my conduct; and if 1; am. re- 


© duced to the neceſſity of diſpleaſing you, 


« or of offending God, my choice bas been 
made long ago.” e LE IA. 
The king, who was convinced that he 
had neither the right of judging, nor of in- 
terpoſing his authority in ſacred matters, 
did not inſiſt upon the Jeſuits being admit- 
ted to exerciſe their former powers; and 
although he had ſported with the conſci- 
ences of his lay ſubjects, he revered the 
conſcience of his archbiſhop. The dau- 


- o * 
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cal power, that he often ſaid to cardinal 
Noailles, © If an affair has ever ſo little 


relation to the church, it is without 
of the bounds of our Juriſdiction.” | 


T heſe rights, ſo frequently violtes, 
would be always reſpected, if thoſe in whom 
they are veſted would ceaſe at length to 


Have recourſe to the civil authority t to en- 


force them. 


95 3 


However, the bc conduct was 


; blamed,; ſome ſaid, that by interdicting ſo 


many Jeſuits, he had done too much; and, 


dy tolerating the moſt guilty, he had done 
too little: that a man of ſuch ſuperior abi- 


lities, courage, and even piety, would have 
made a better uſe of his advantages in this 


diſpute, by ſuddenly alarming the con- 


ſcience of the prince; and that the favour 
Men to father le Tellier ſhewed the cau- 
tious reſerve of a ttmid courtier, 15 


Others ſaid, that the ener! inflicted 
on the Jeſuits was of too long duration; 
but the cardinal would have ſhortened the 


time, if he had not been informed that it 


was looked upon as a private vengeance 


which he ought to ſacrifice to the king. 
A certain humorous wit ſent him a peti- 
tion in favour of the Jeſuits, and in the 
names of old ſinners, who were in — 


diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs by the thorns which the Jan- 


ſeniſt confeſſors ſtrewed in the way to 
heayen. 


14 


Aichengh . the archbiſhop 1 had rllen into 
a kind of diſgrace with the king, madame 
de Maintenon ventured to Bag a conver- 
ſation with him. Moved with the mis- 
fortunes of the church, and anxious about 
the future, ſhe was free enough to propoſe 
to him to reſign is archbiſhoprick. To 


ſuppoſe that Noailles was ſo detached from 


the world, it muſt neceſſarily be that ſhe 
herſelf was bound to it by very flender ties. 


The cardinal, who ſome years before had 


voluntarily offered her to abdicate his dig- 
nity, rejected this propoſal now, and alled ged 
that circumſtances were greatly altered; 
that the eyes of the whole church were 


fixed upon him ; that he would never quit | 


his poſt, which his enemy would quickly 
give to fome mercenary ; that he was ſure 


bis own vigilance would not be leſs than 
that of his ſucceſſor. | ah 


* 
> - * 
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Madame de e Pn to 
him the great power and influence of fa- 
ther le Tellier. The cardinal told her, 
without any emotion, that he was pre- 
pared for whatever might happen; that he 


| hoped for nothing from men; that he would 


my the church ; and would have already 
H 6 inter- 
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| vied theſe latter times the poſſeſſion of. 
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interdicted the reading of Quene!'s book, 
if the Jeſuits had not attempted to force 
him to it, by aſſuming the power of maſ- 
ters over the biſhops, whoſe diſciples only 
they were, yy . 


ccc 


U 


Madame de Maintenon, being apprehen- 
five that the converſation would turn to a 
diſagreeable explanation, interrupted it, by 
talking of indifferent things. The cardi- 
nal went out of her apartment, convinced 
that his ruin was determined, but that it 
did not depend upon men. | 


The reader will doubtleſs be aſtoniſhed _ 
to find a king, ſo remarkable for his love 
of juſtice, ſacrificing to a Jeſuit a prelate 
whom the ancient church would have en- 


Many perſons ſuppoſed that the king, by 
protecting le Tellier, protected only a bro- 
ther of the ſociety he himſelf had entered 
into. Some Proteſtant and ſome. Janſe- 
niſt hiſtorians * aſſure us that he was a 
* See Anecdotes upon the Conſtitution Unigenitus, 
er The Journa! of the abbe Dorſanne. It is the ſame 
work; but publiſhed under different titles, by the 
fraudulent bookſellers and Janſeniſts of Holland, 
During thirty years it was publiſhed under the title of © 
Anecdotes, and fix; months ago under that of The 
Fournal, | ARTE FOTO RY 989-Y9! 0 
Teſuit ; 
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Jeſuit; to prove it, they bring the teſti- 
mony of two blue-coat boys,, who' were 
preſent when the king pronounced the 
three firſt vows, and of an officer of the 
chamber, who heard the king pronounce 
the fourth vow to his confeſſor. It was 
alſo ſaid, that madame de Maintenon 
was become a daughter of the ſociety: it 
is certain, that from the year N ſhe 
was ſuſpected of being ſo. bach. 

Theſe facts do not appear to * founded 
upon good proofs, but upon the neceſſity 
there was of explaining other facts by 
them: and thus it is, that in the hands of 
ſuch perſons as ſeek to diſcover the ſecret: 
cauſes and motives of every thing, hiſtory 
becomes a mere romance.. Among the 
religious orders, there are many that ad- 
mit -Jaicks into their ſociety ; and ſuch as 
are thus aſſociated, participate in all the 
ſpiritual goods of the community. God 
aſcribes to theſe ſtrangers, the merit of the 
good works of his ſaints, who have more 
than ſufficient to an e own Lys: 
nn. eh 7 3 

In this ſenſe Lewis the Femin 
may have been a Jeſuit; but he never 
was ſo ſuperſtitious or ſo weak, to have 
really entered into their order. Whatever 
N 8 father le Tellier might have. 
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acquired over his mind, how could he per- 
ſuade him that vows, which he could not 
fulfil, could be uſeful to his ſalvation? and 
that the vows of poverty and abſolute 
obedience were not incompatible with 
bis dignity as a king ? It is very poſſible to 
love the Jeſuits without bein a Jeſuit, ſo 
much may be ſaid in their ee ; it is 
alſo very poſſible to hate them without 
being a Janſeniſt, to much may. be ſaid 
* . 
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CHAPTER. v. 


5 , 4 


401 he dauphin and dbu, 


—HE devon was ales a | Bend 

to peace, not being able to eſtabliſh it 

in France, adviſed the king to carry this 
theological war to Rome. The biſhops of 
Lugon and Rochelle, intreated the pope 
to be their judge, and at the ſame time ac- 
cuſed Quenel's book of hereſy. The 
archbiſhop of Cambray had already ſent 
his holineſs his remarks on the book; and 
by the manner in which Clement the 
Eleventh received them, he was convinced 
that the faith and ſubmiſſion of him who 
* ſo r oppoſed the book of 


axims, 
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Maxims, would be put to the ſame proof 
as his had been. 9 244 JIE 


In points of doctrine, to be accuſed is 
almoſt to be condemned. Cardinal Noail- 


les, who foreſaw the decree, foreſaw alſo 


the danger of it: tho' he but faintly op- 
poſed the biſhop's demands of a bull, by 
which all differences might be terminated. 
He was apprehenſive, that father le Tellier 
would accuſe him of not believing in the 
infallibility of the pope, although father 
le Tellier believed leſs in it than himſelf: 
for this Jeſuit, having wrote a very bad 
book, which was twice condemned, ſtill 
perſiſted in declaring that it contained 
ſound doctrine; and to reduce him to 
_ obedience, explication upon explication 
was neceſſary, and decree upon decree. 
However, his hereſies were not trifles like 
Quenel's ; for he maintained, that it was 
poſſible to be at once an idolator and a 
chriſtian. _ „ RO a 


The dauphin employed his time in 
affairs of more importance, and of a leſs - 
intricate nature. Long reflection upon 
the errors of his grandfather's reign, diſ- 
covered to him that the fource of them 
was in that form of government which he 
had adopted. He was ſenſible that all 

the miſeries of war proceeded from the 
6 . . , . | 2 ex- 
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exhauſted condition of the Rate z and that 
the ſtate was exhauſted by that great num- 
ber of oppreſſive edits, which the parlia- 
ment had not been able to oppoſe. He 
therefore reſolved to reſtore one day to 
this auguſt body their former liberty, and 


by multiplying councils, ſtrengthen- his 


own underſtanding: it was difficult be 
make both theſe whats agree, 


This prince was the hope of the! na- 


uon, and the princeſs his wife was the de- 


light of the court; 8 had changed the 


temper: of the one , and corrected the 


faults 

Seq ee de Mie 8 teftimony to this. truth, 
in a piece which is not inſerted among her letters, 
© I doc not think I can make uſe of a more efficacious 


| © motive to prevail upon you generouſly to embrace a 


« truly chriſtian life for the reſt of your days, than by 
c. propofing to your imitation the example of the dau- 
< phin. This prince is al moſt of your age; ever ſince 
c he firſt received the com munion, we have ſeen vanim 


2 by degrees all thoſe faults which, in bis childhood had 


given us fo much anxious concern for his future beha - 
« viour. We were ſenſible of the progreſs which he 


"© made every year in virtue. At firſt he was rallied by 


c the whole court; he is at length become the ad- 
miration of the greateſt liber tines in it. Aſter din- 

© ner he ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, and continues 
6 thete an hour er two alone, He 1 is conſtantly eme 
1 as wy . 
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faults of the other. The prince and prin- 
ceſs placed the moſt unbounded confidence 
in 


© ployed in combating his paſſions, that he may cure 
« himſelf intirely of his faults. His piety has produced 
© ſo great a change in him, that from haughty, paſ- 
« fionate, and revengeful, he is become polite, mild, 
c and generous : one is ready to pronounce that this ia 
his diſpoſition, and that virtue is natural to him. 
b3. When he determined to apply bimſelf wholly to 
his duties, he began by renouncing play,. of which be 
was paflionately fond. I aſked him why he had i inter- 
dicted himſelf this amuſement, the moſt innocent of 
all that were to be found in a court, He replied, that 
he was convinced an eager deſire of gain was the cauſe of 
his paſſion for play ; ; that indeed he was not much con- 
cerned when he loſt, but that he was ſenſible of an 
extreme joy when he won; that this paſſion there- 
fore muſt be founded upon avarice, and that what was 


vicious in its principle, could not be i A2 in its 
effects. 


T * 


The princeſs bis wife, who knows what fmplicity 
« there is in his piety, notwithſtanding his fine ſenſe and 
© enlarged notions, ſometimestakes advantage ofthe ten- 
« derneſs of his conſcience; for it is always ſufficient, if ſhe- 
© ſays to him,” If you do ſuch a thing, you will be the cauſe 
of a great ſin; for T ſhall put myſelf into a paſſim, © Every 


« kind of deceit and falſhood impreſſes horror upon his. BE 


mind. He one day anſwered me with a little inſin- : 
« cerity, and * N er to eee 
Madan, 
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in madame de Maintenon. She was the 


depoſitory of all * cares, their joys, 


Madam, ſaid he, I wvas mean enough yeſterday to im oſe 
upon vou; I could not Heep all night, having ſuch an ac- 


tion to reproach myſelf with; I come to own my. fault, 


and to repair it in ſome degree, by telling You the truth. 


« By ſome perſons he is fuppoſed to be covetous ; 'but 
the numberleſs alms be beſtows in ſecret ſufficiently 
elears him of that charge. Others think his govern- 
ment will be auſtere and rigid ; however he js not in- 
ſenſible to joy, nor averſe to amuſement. He ſome- 
times gives himſelf freely up to it in complaiſance to the 
dauphineſs, His virtue, inſtead of rendering amuſe. 
ments inſipid to him, give him a quicker reliſh of 


W a —⁹ẽůãmm Ga ' 4a aa 1 * 


employment find none that entirely ſatisfy them, 
They go from the gardens to the chace; from the 
chace to the play- houſe ; from the play-houſe to the 
opera 3 from thence do the gaming-table, 1 wiſh you 
would obferve them with attention at the end of each 
ſucceſſive diverſion; their languor and diſcontent will 
make an emphatick ſermon. . Yow will find them 


„ af” EO 


plaining that every thing was wrong; the play was ill 
performed; the opera was deteſtable ; they were ftifled 
with heat in the gardens; the hounds did not hunt 
« well. Amidſt all theſe diſcontented voluptuaries, the 


© young prince is the only, perſon who appears gay and 


& ſatisſied, becauſe he;has ſpent the greateſt part of the 

< day in fulfilling thoſ duties he knows, and in being 

e inſtructed in thoſe chat are yet unknown to him. 
their 


them, whereas thoſe who make pleaſures their only © EL” 


with forrowful looks and, a tone of chagrin, com- 
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their wiſhes, and their deſigns ; they ſub- 
mitted their litthe quarrels to her arbitra- 
tion; ſhe cemented their union, and im- 
proved their mutual Nen pa 


The Jacki was' gay; the | had 2 
high taſte for the pleaſures of life, and 
loved gaming. The coquets of the court 
endeavoured to ſnatch her from madame 
de Maintenon ; they furniſhed the cloſet 
of the princeſs with dangerous books, 
that ſne might not be ignorant of the 
theory of vice at leaſt ; madame de 


Maintenon uſed to fill them with books of 


piety and good morals, which diſappeared 
the next oa; 3 x W 
The nnn backen MPI" = 
his wife, could not bear to be abſent from 
her a nioment; the dauphineſs, diverting 


| herſelf with his jealouſy, uſed ſometimes 
to ſteal from him: madame de Mainte- 


non, by ſeaſonable advice and tender per- 
fuaſion, ſucceeded better in recalling her, 
aan the eee ner of her buſ and. 
12 i 7 1 1 
Sbe uſes: often! to chide: the orinceſs 
gently for her little levities, and often 


 affiſted her with money, to pay the debts 
- fhe contracted at lanſquenet. She pre- 
vented the grandfather's anger, and while 


the wk the young dauphineſs to: engage 
. 
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every heart, ſne ſhewed the moſt earneſt 

attention to preſerve to her that of the 
king. | j | 

One day, when the princeſs appeared in 
great perplexity and uneaſineſs, ſhe con- 
feſſed to madame de Maintenon that ſhe 


owed a large ſum, for which ſhe was ex- 


tremely preſſed. She durſt not mention 
it to the king; for the dauphineſs had given 
him a falſe ſtate of her debts, and money 
was ſo ſcarce, and his majeſty was grown 
ſo frugal, that he did not diſcharge them, 


without accompanying his preſent With a 


little reprimand. 


Madame de Maintenon was moved- at 
the uneaſy ſituation of the princeſs. She 


eſtate, and made up the reit of the ſum 
with the money ſhe had deſtined for alms, 
but little regretting what ſhe took away 
from her heirs, yet greatly concerned for 
what ſhe raviſhed from her poor. The 
next day the dauphineſs found twenty- 
five thouſand francks in her cloſet, and 


the following-'. billet; from madame de 


Maintenon, I ſend you, madam, the 
s ſum neceſſary to pay your debts, and ſet 
8 you mind at eaſe; the only acknow- 
$ ledgment. I deſire, is not to thank me 


s for it. 
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At bre the idee e lanſ- 
gquenet; and madame de Maintenon en- 
_ the ſucceſs of her cares. Her pu- 

became her-moſt faithful friend; and 

Nee this pupil made an eſſay of the 
part of queen, which ſhe was ſoon to act, ; 
or whether laying aſide ſtate, ſhe delivered | 
Herſelf up to the eaſy pleaſures of ſociety, 
| ſhe gave France hopes of the molt happy 
4 I feel my heart enlarge itſelf,” 
fad ſhe to madame de Maintenon, in 
< proportion as I am raiſed higher.” Not 
5 that ſhe was impatient to aſcend the throne; | 
| by theſe ſentiments ſhe only diſcovered 
the new taſte ſhe had acquired for duties 
better underſtood by her; nor did the 
** Ting entertain any fears of her ambition; 
he admired her character; charmed with 
her preſence, he forgot all her little er- 
rors, and in her om, the happineſs of his 
ſon, and in his ſon the 0 e or: his 
People. 
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| wal. ſhe one day ſaid to madame de 
Min bop, IJ am now ſenſible, aunt, 
of the obligations I owe to you; you had 
* patience enough to wait for the _—_— | 
© of my reaſon.” : | 


DE nag 
* 


- "The king had not yer recovered. his peb. 
* for the death of the dauph in his fon, 1712, 
when 
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when the dauphineſs his grand - daughter 
was ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper &. 
While her illneſs. was os the 


fald to one of her ladies, have it 
upon my mind that peace will ** ants 
of and Iſhall.not ſee it.” inn My agool, 
The next day a violent pain in ber 
head, an impetuous fever, an ardent 
thirſt, alarmed her phyſicians : they or- 
dered that ſhe ſhould be twice bled. Ma- 
dame. de. Maintenon. ſcarce ever. quitted 
her bed- ſide; the ſeized the firſt favour- 
able moment to diſpoſe her for thoſe re- 
ligious acts, which are always too Aa 
deferred, Father de la Rus her con- 
feſſor, propoſed to her to take another. 
Shall I not afflict him, ſaid. the princeſs 
to madame de Maintenon, by taking 
another confeflor ?** © Conſcience can- 
not be too free,” replied madame de 
Maintenon. The princeſs then deſired to 
have a recollet friar, famous for his learning 
and auſtere piety ; and intreated madame de 
»Maintenon to . Mk in Wr examination 
of her hs - 


Her diſtemper 1 increaſed ; ; the 
phyſicians were ignorant of the nature of 
it; ſome ſaid it was the ſmall-pox, others 


* All this I _ from  malame de Maintepon' „ 
that 


* 4 
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that it was a malignant fever. The king 
forbid the dauphin to go into the apart- 
ment of the princeſs: this caution was 
now too late; already the ſame diſtemper 
was in his veins; the unhappy dauphin, 
- overwhelmed with grief, love, and deſ- 
pair, and tortured with the moſt ſhock- 
ing ſuſpicions, ſaid to madame de Main- 
tenon, Ah ! if her death is „ — 
” Ged ! / my God: 104 ' pardon them. 


The hot ſacrament was as from 
thi rel of Verſailles: the king at- 
tended it drowned in tears. The dauphi- 
neſs, after having received the commu- 
nion with the moſt lively faith, ſaid to 
madame de Maintenon, Aunt, 1 feel 
of e quite different from what I RT 


Madame de Mien ſuppreſling her 
Obs, replied, * You have received your 
God; he is your conſolation, and will 
© ſoon be your reward. © I am ſenſible 
* of no grief, no regret,” added the prin- 
ceſs, © but” for having offended _ him.” 
6 This ſentiment,” reſumed madame de 
Maintenon, * 1s ſufficient, to procure your 

© pardon ; but if health was reſtored to 
«© you „Ah! anſwered the prin- 
ceſs, I would confecrate it to God, and 
© to him alone; but, my dear aunt, Iam 
WP uneaſy about my debts: the dau- 
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'E phin knows them, I wifh 1 might ſee 


< him.” It is impoſſible, faid madame de 
Maintenon, you have the . meaſles.” 
The dauphineſs then calling for her caf- 
ket, ſearched for the liſt of her- debts, but 
her ſtrength failing her, ſhe ſhut it again, 
ordered it to be laid at the feet of her bed, 


_ and, . repeating her wiſhes to ſee. her buſ- 


band, faid to madame de Maintenon, who 


was drowned in tears, Ah! my dear 


< aunt, how ck you. ae me * 
6 + your grief!“ 8 


She defired to "es the ladies of oy 
Houſhold. . To the dutcheſs de Guiche ſhe 
ſaid, * Farewel, charming dutcheſs, to. 
« da « Hay a daupbineſs, to- morrow nothing.” 
am de Guiche replied, that God 
3 reſtore her to the prayers of the 
dauphin. „Ah, no,” ſaid, the princeſs, 


© he will try bim with this affliction; for 


b * be afflits thoſe whom he loves.“ 


The king was preſent, and freely indul- | 
200 his grief. One of the attendants mak - 


ing the princeſs obſerve it, ſhe ſaid, If 


loved him leſs, and if I was Ief be- 
q loved, I ſhould! die without regret.” 


She intreated the king to pay her debts, 


to reward her domeſticks, and ſometimes 
to think of her. f | 
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„ Madame. de Maintenon, influenced 
1 y that grief with which ſhe was 
1 than thoſe ſentiments 

of faith which animated- her, never 
ceaſed exhorting the / princeſs to the laſt 
ent, to reſign herſelf. to the will of 


God. Wen ſhe beheld ber in the agonies 


of death, ſhe gave free courſe to her tears: 


< Suffer me to weep. for my child, ſaid ſhe 
to thoſe who endeavoured to comfort her 3 
and embracing. the princeſs for the laſt 
time, . ſhe. retired. to on APIs ta 
weep and pray at li | 
One of the courtiers brought a . 
which he ſaid. had. wonderful effects, and 
related ſome inſtances of its efficacy. As 
all hope wWas paſt, they did not heſitate 
about giving it to the dying princeſs: this 
medicine brought back her ſenſes; 5 Ah! 
< how; bitter this is . ſaid ſhe. Madame 
— . at the news, haſtened with 
impatience to her apartment; the 
a LY e e to, r and ex- 
pired. | 8 


The Aa had paſſed the . and 
nights in prayer; ſometimes offering his 
wife to God, ſometimes conjuring him to 
— unuth her ta him: when he was told that 
the fatal ſtroke was Flo My God l 


cried he, © preſerve at leaſt the king,” 
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The next agg he ee the can nien, 
and went to join the king at Marli: he 


had a Fehr Se which was attributed to 


his grief. He went to viſit madame de 


Maintenon, to whom he ſaid ſighing, 
Whether men have killed her, or God 


© has taken her, I equally adore him in 
< what he orders, and what he permits.” 
His ſuſpicions were thoſe of a tender and 
unfortunate huſband, who was ready to 
5 OY huſband more 1 5 than him- 
ſe 


ernennen | 910 


That evening! 2 15 fever Ager with's 


| birch the phyſicians were aj el en- 
ſive that he would have the meaſles, but 


the fever RF they preſcribed” to him 
nothing but reſt, The next day no ſigus 
of malignity were perceived in his 1 | 


; per; and the following day he was fo 


much better, that they declared they 
had been cauſeleſsly meh? and the 


Fing went to bed without any uneaſy ap- 


prehenſions. . 
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But at wrhee e 0 dock, the Fine reeling 
timſelf ſhake and burn' alternately, deſired 


he might receive the 'facrament. ' His 


baff told him, that bg N 


4 


eee 


ger deferred, he ſhould be inſenſible when 
he received it. His ſoul ſeemed to raiſe 
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Was not dangerous. < I ſhall be dead,“ 
replied the dauphin, *, before it is brought 


< hither.” All who were preſent looked 
aſtoniſhed upon one another, not know- 


ing to what they Wome: ata; theſe 


words. | 


At midnight the prieſt _— and cele- 
brated maſs in his apartment. The prince 
received the communion with his uſual fer- 
your ; the celeſtial bread ſeemed to ſoften 
His pains : but a moment afterwards, feel- 


ing his bowels torn with inereaſing torture, 
he demanded that extreme unction might 


be given him. It was refuſed :. he inſiſted 
upon having it, ſaying, that, if-it was lon- 


itſelf towards God; he repeated the name 


of the dauphineſs; and by what he ſuffered, 


judging of her ſufferings, he offered his 


pains to the ſovereign maſter of mankind, 


and melted with tender grief, over thoſe 


- 


of a wife who was now no more. I burn, 
he cried, and mingling with his confidence 
in the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, thoſe terrors 
with which religion inſpires the dying, 
1 burn, he added, but fiercer fires are 


2 felt in that Place when our ſouls are 


ee, 


- 
: j 


* king was ſent . 8 05 had leſt 


Fr grandſon well ; he returned to his 


12 apart- 
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apartment, and found him agitated: with 
convulſions, i in the wildneſs of a delirium, 
in the agonies of death. | 


1M this news, Paris was in the. utmoſt 
| conſternation : the holy ſacrament was ex- 
= poſed ; the ſhrine of Saint-Genevieve was 
| opened; the churches were filled with 
1 | innumerable crouds of people ; all made 
' vows for the preſervation of a prince ſo 
BD affeQionately beloved : but as ſoon as they 
| knew that heaven had already diſpoſed of 
| dim, every face was overſpread with the 
| deepeſt woe. No man was ever ſo ten- 
derly* lamented ; it ſeemed as if the whole 
- kingdom wasundone; he, they cried, would 
have reſtored happineſs to France : the 
people have loſt their father, and virtue 
her protector. He had placed his chief 
glory in eftabliſhing juſtice throughout 
every part of the kingdom, and in ſecuring 
to us the bleſſings of peace: he would not 
have loaded us with oppreſſive taxes, nor have 
= given us up to the caprices of inhuman 
1 miniſters: God only ſhewed him to us, 
5 we ſhould have been too . to have 
poſſeſſed him. 


This forrow, AY cheſs enorienflil wales 
| were heard in every other part of the king- 
1 dom, where they were informed at once 
| & the dauphin's ſickneſs, his danger, _ 
| 
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his death. | All good citizens had flattered 
themſelves, that to the reign of a conque- 
ror would ſucceed that of a father of his 


country ; this reign was only deferred, and 
the duke of Burgundy now lives in his 


| Tons 


This fon drew- near his laſt moment. 
His elder brother the duke of Bretagne, 
— five years, was named Da 
lived bur fifteen days afterwards. 
c Mamma, faid he to his governeſs, the 
* journey to Saint-Dennis is not a NOR 
© agreeable. Journey 115 3 


- Thus, * the force of ten months, 
a ſaw the deaths of a dauphineſs, 
three dauphins, ſaw the fourth ready to be 
carried from the cradle to the tomb, and 
the duke du Maine in agonies, bidding 
the king his father a laſt farewell, who - 
2 And this : rs this l torn 09/508 
Me © 


Theſe tragical events did not 33 
the king, Unhappy in war, unhappy in 
the diviſions that rent the church, unhap- 
py in the deaths of his children, he felt the 
force of all theſe misfortunes with the 


ſenſibility of a man, but he endured them 
like a chriſtian, He thought God pu- 
niſhed his ** for the faults of its 


13 King; 


king would never want 
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; king, he adored: his judge 1 he appeared | 


as uſual in publick, no murmur eſcaped 
his lips; they had reaſon to think, that the 
children while he 


had fubjefs. | 


But notwithſtanding this fortitude, this 
patient reſignation, his domeſtick mi- 


ſeries ſunk deep into his mind; his blood 


was corrupted, and he was ſeized with a 
kind of melancholy, attended with dan- 
gerous ſymptoms, Madame de Mainte- 


non endeavoured to aſſuage his grief, by 


baniſhing thoſe cruel loſſes from his me- 
mory : but, overwhelmed with ſorrow 
herſelf, whenever ſhe thought of that 
dauphineſs ſo lovely and ſo much beloved, 
I weep for her,” ſaid ſne, and I will 
© always weep for her: and a moment 
after yards, ſubmitting to the will of pro- 
vidence, or believing that ſhe ſubmitted, 
ſhe cried, © If God would reſtore her to 
me, I think I would not have her; ſhe 
© is happy, ſhe is with him.“ 


From that time ſhe was afflicted with a 
continual fever: but neither her diſorder, 


nor her waſted ſtrength, could leſſen her 


aſſiduous attendance upon the king; and 
at Saint-Cyr, ſhe ſeemed to have one ſoul 
for ſuffering with the extremeſt ſenſibility, 
and another for acting with uncealing - 
vigour, | 


Theſe 


MA 

IS 
» 
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1 


"Theſe precipitate deaths occaſioned the 
moſt ſhocking ſuſpicions ; they were at- 


tributed to poiſon, and the author was 


publickly named. The duke of Ofleans, 
.they faid, had evidently committed crimes, 
of =P he only was to' reap the fruit ; 
his debaucheries, his impiety, his am- 
bition, his hatred to the duke and dutcheſs 


of Burgundy, Wh deciſive proofs againſt 


him : he had himſelf, they added, com- 
poſed the poiſon in his laboratory ; ; he was 
univerſally , execrated, and it was loud! 


demanded, that he ſhould be brought 


trial; and that this victim at leaſt Thowa 
e ſacrificed to the manes of the princes, 


and to the publick forrow. FG, 


These e Raby e 
and credulity received, ſeemed only to de- 


| . contempt, ſince they were Tounded 


on the wickedneſs of the human heart. 
It was reported, that when the bodies of 
the princes were opened, ſome ſigns of 
poiſon were diſcovered : this was falſe, It 


was confidently aſſerted, that Lewis the 


Fiſteenth owed his preſervation to an 


1 which had been brought from 


enice; and that, where it expelled the 
venom, 11 had a livid mark on his ſkin; 
and this alſo was falſe. It was pretended, 

TE” that 
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that the king had commiſſioned the lieute- 
nant de police to procure ſecret informa- 
tions ; and the king never gave fuch an 


They added, that an order for ſeizing 
the ſuppoſed poiſoner had been grarited, and 
that the 19 dutcheſs of Orleans had 
prevented the ſigning of it; and this ſtory 
was as falſe as it was improbable. The 
author of The Age of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, who, in rejecting theſe calumnies, 
}! confirms rather than deſtroys them, adopts 
_ this idle tale, and puts it in the mouth of 
i the marquis de Canillac, who told him, 
|] - "that Homberg, the prince's chemiſt,” ſur- 
| | rendered himſelf priſoner at the Baſtile ; 
| that the duke of Orleans demanded. to be 
| impriſoned ; and the dutcheſs dowager 
| intreated the king to give up her ſon to 


| -  T lately read theſe anecdotes of Vol- 
10 taire's to a courtier, a contemporary of 

the duke's, and well acquainted with the 
ſecrets of the palace; and he affired me 
that they were a ſeries of falfhoods, that 
| the marquis de Canillac was a man of 
great probity, and could not have been 


i — 4 * —— 
— — — — 


guilty of affrming ſuch untruths. 
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However that may be, the king neither 


- accuſed nor ſuſpected his nephew; and 


that circumſtance. alone was ſufficient to 
clear him. The duke of Orleans was per- 


| haps capable of the vices of heroes, but 


not of the crimes of villains : he was not 


devout ; but if deiſm.excludes piety, does 


it neceflarily exclude virtue alſo? He was 


ambitious, but that exceflive ſweetneſs of 


temper which formed his character, would 


have ſtarted back with horror, at the bare 
Þ ne, of. rg all France with 
Brief. | 


Quelpues crimes nja, N hes grand 


BE, crimæs. 


: Small crimes wd @ e ene crimes 


Nn inch 


lives to take away, which excluded him ; 


was It likely that he would have fpared the 


king, who might have revenged thoſe 


crimes ? or the duke of Berry, A 


have all the advantage c of them 2 


"Fes infeved rele Mentee 


wich ene continually reſounding in his 


ears, he ſhewed no ſigns of weakneſs or of 


fear: he always preſerved the peaceful calm 
1 of 
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of conſcious innocence ; diſdained to juf- 
tify himſelf, appeared as uſual. at court, 
and attended the funeral pomp to Saint- 
n Denis. *f | 8 N 1 f | h 1 


[1 This day April 24. 17 53, at eight o'clock 

1 in the morning, I am interrupted by an or- 

it der from the king. I am torn from my 

1 | friends, my family, and from myſelf. An 

1 #xempt and a commiſſary examined my papers, 

1 and took from among them, all that might 

l : bave any relation to the Age of Lewis the 

| | - Fourteenth . ., c I baue juſt dictated a 
| * verbal proceſs to the commiſſary, to which I 
it | have added authentic pieces, that evi- 

| dently prove my innocence. The miniſter 
[ ll find he has been impoſed upon... .. 


1 This. day October 12. 1753, I am re- 
li. | teaſed from the Baſtile. I know not yet the 


If cauſe of this long confinement ; but return- | 
1 Ang again into the world, I there find an i 
| attrocious libel againſt me, under the title of ö 
\ A Supplement to the Age of Lewis the 


1 Fourteenth. In this boot, Voltaire accuſes 

| ue to the publick, of what by his niece he ſe- 

| eretly accuſed me ta the miniſter; that is, of 
having renewed thoſe audacious calummes 
againſt the duke of Orleans, which I was re- 
Futing at the very moment when I was ar- 


reſted. I am preparing ta anſwer this un- 


„ r = as 
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Juſi man *, Fel owe my injured honour this 
kind of vengeance, after which I will reſume 


the hi On. n madame de Maintenon. 


- hoop CHAPTER, VL 


eee made by the king of | 
es: 1 and the duke of. Orleans. if 


XX Hen che news of the 1 4 of fo 
many princes, which rather brought  - 
Philip of Anjou than Philip of Orleans, 
nearer the throne of France, arrived in 
Madrid, the king of Spain declared, that 
if the young dauphin died, he would quit 
Spain for France. The duk of Olea 
pleaded his right, and that of his ſon-in- 
1 law the duke of Berry; and demanded 
6 that Philip the Fifth ſhould yield to him 
| 3 right to the throne of Spain. 


* This 2 325 been pobliſhed theſe two . 
eye the title of An Anſuver to the Supplement! to the 
Hee of. Lewis the Fourteenth.” Voltaire, inſtead of mak- 
ing any reply, or of confeſſing the i injury, has, in ſome 
of his late writings, renewed the ſame calumaies,. as if 
they had not been already refuted. ' Theſe new inſults 

N "have diſengaged 1 me from the promiſe I made, never to 
mention me more: Ai 1 8 3 1. Tn 95 ? 


; 1 
+ 
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All Europe thought the pretenſions of 
the duke of Orleans were abſolutely juſt; 
the general peace depended upon thoſe re- 
nunciations, which would prevent for 
ever the union of the two monarchies. 


Lewis, who faw the little dauphin dying 
every day, wrote repeated letters to Philip, 
to prevail upon him to prefer the hope of 


| ſucceeding to the crown of France, to the 


poſſeſſion of the crawn of Spain. He of- 
fered him a ſovereignty which would free 
him from ſubjeQion, or at leaſt a regency, 
which could fall upon no other than him. 
Philip was not able to determine his 
choice; theſe propoſals were very advan- 
tageous to him, but the conſideration of 
his children's intereſt forbid him to ac- 


& ” n 
* ; % * & ; 
cept of them. 
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The princeſs Des Urſins was fuQtuating 
between the fear of ſerving a-dethronet 


\ 


_ queen, and the hope of being the fayourite 


of a queen of France, The Spaniards, 
who conſidered the letters patents of the 
Fear 1790, 25 2 yiolation of the teſtament 
of Charles the Second, which by preſerving 
to Philip the Fifth the claims of a Bour- 
bon, gave them only a precarious king, 
impatiently expected the time when this 
king ſhould ceaſe to be a foreigner, and 

| acquire: 

2 | 
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equire a lawful right to their monarchy. 
Some of them, Aifoleaſed at the resold- 
tion he ſhewed, and not a on, Hades eter-< 
nally governed by Lewis the Fourteenth; 
under the name of Philip the Fifth, made 
vows in ſecret for the duke of Orleans, 
whom heaven had often ſeemed to promiſe: 
to them, and whom they hoped at length 
to poſſeſs, wy 311 SI | 


Mean time the princeſs Des Urſins,. 
either to recoyer her health, or to confirm 
her favour at court by a fhort abſence, 
went to drink the waters at Barege. She 
travelled with the ſtate of a ſovereign: ſhe © 
had all the haughtineſs, and received all the 
honours of one, She was ferved by gen- 
tlemen belonging to the king: ſhe was at- 
tended by his guards, twelve of whom 
were always in her anti-chamber as cen» 


Tris pomp enraged the Spanizids to the 
| kigheft degree againſt madame Des Ur- 
fins, whole infolence and pride, increaſed. 


in proportion as ſhe aſſumed new ſtate. 


No perſon blamed her more in ſecret for 
this conduct, than madame de Mainte- 
non, and the only endeavoured to excuſe 
it, Orry came to meet the princeſs at 
arege, and from thence ſet out for Ma- 
dtid, Where he was more powerful and 

2 more 
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more deteſted than ever. Lord Lexing- 
ton arrived there alſo, to preſs for the con- 
cluſion of the e betyreen Taten and F 
er A 9 11 * | N | 

d. he 3 Des Uros! had work robe 
er claim to a principality in Flanders, 
poly, to oblige. madame de Maintenon; 
but ſhe now reſumed that project, either to 
ſecure an aſylum for herſelf, in caſe of any 
reverſe of fortune, or becauſe ſhe was deſi- 
rous by this ſtep to approach nearer to that 
high dignity pho bp 'the death of the queen 

4 bh IT was fallen into a decay, 
ſeemed to promiſe. her AION, 3 


— 


+ 44 


. gained lord 4 1 her 15. 
7 Lindneſ, and artfully, D theſe 
words to be inſerted in this treaty, 
gueen , of Great Britain 0h Jes herſelf 70 pro- 1 
cure a principal: ty for the 2 Des Urſus. 5 


Clement Generoſo, a gentleman of Va- 
lJencia, who was the confidant. of the. 
liſh . miniſter, . perceived the force. of this 
article, and reproached him with having 
exceeded his orders. Lexington, reflecting 
4 | upon what he had done, ran to the pa- 
{ lace in a rage, complained that he had been 
impoſed upon, and tore the treaty. The 
queen conjured him nat to oppoſe the ele- 
vation of e, Des Urſims; A8 


— — 


N Ny 
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liſhman relented ; the article was replace 
in theſe terms, The queen of Great Bri- 
+ tain will employ her good offices to pro- 
© cure a principality for the princeſs Des 
« Urſins,” | 9 354 
The form of the king of Spain's renun- 
_ ciation of the crown of France was drawn 
up; Clement Generoſo weighed every ſyl- 
Jable of it ; the ſtates of the kingdom were 
ſummoned; nothing was neglected that 
could give authenticity to this act, which 
the common intereſt of Europe guaranteed 
more ſecurely than all theſe precautions ; 
but Philip V. had not yet ceaſed to be a 
Frenchman. During the fifteen days that 
E the ceremony, he was obſerved to 
be penſive and melancholy. When the 
moment came that he muſt renounce his 
country, he appeared in great concern, and 
when he laid his right hand upon the goſ- 
pel to pronounce the ſolemn oath, he 
could not retain his tears. bf 


- The perſon who bound himfelf by this 
act was the only; one who believed it 
valid. It is indeed highly probable, ſaid 

the politicians, that any prince would re- 
nounce the kingdom of France ! On the 
day when the parliament of Paris regiſtered 
the renunciation of the dukes of Berry and 
Orleans to the crown of Spain, this max- 
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im was repeated in every part of the pa- 


— 


lace, No perſon can renounce his right to an 
inheritance W n he i is not in r Immediate . 


Jeffion ef. 


The princeſs Des Urſins had En ſuch 


care to remove every difficulty to her own 
advancement, that ſhe thought herſelf ſe- 


cure of her principality ; but D' Aubigne 
her agent ruined all in Holland, Ne 
offered that republick advantages in the 
Indian trade greatly ſuperior to thoſe 
which had been lately granted to the Eng- 
liſh, The penſionary of Holland informed 
the queen of England of this offer, who, 


ee iy dif pleaſed with the princeſs 


riins, ſaid, Since ſhe has recourſe 
1 to others, L will abandon her.” | 


D Aubigns, deceived by his deren 
preſſed the Dutch to conclude this treaty, 
193 received only evaſive anſwers. Ma- 
dame Des Urſins imputed this bad ſucceſs 
to the arts of Clement Generoſo, and 
cauſed him to be arreſted, under pretence 
that he was born a ſubject to the king of 
Spain. Orry, the mi r of her revenge, 
= theſe words below the ne ind he 
ews any intention of tak fa uary 
in a church, Kill him.” 7 33 


The duke of Berry's death opened thoſe 
wounds which the fenient hand of had | 
h 
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bad already cloſed. The duke of Orleans 
now ſtood almoſt next to the throne, The 


ED 


confidurgs as hen father, and Europe as 
her child. The courtiers were apprehen- 
ſive that theſe vows would be heard *. 
They ſaid the death of the little prince 
would deliver them from the troubles of a 
thorny regency ; ſo ſecure were they of the 
invalidity of the oaths of kings, and of the 
averſion of Lewis XIV. for his nephew. 


Madame de Maintenbtt' letters cer che 
anxiety which the delicate conſtitution of 
this la ee branch of the dutcheſs of 
Burgund er. The whole court 
turned t e eyes upon the duke of Or- 
leans. She was the only perſon who nei- 
ther feared nor wiſhed him for a maſter : 
reſigned to the wilt of providence, full of 
| hope that God would preſerve this laſt 

bleffing of her 8 eb and perbaps fore- 
feeing that this child, then ſo indifferent 
to the court, would be one day the idol of 
France, and that we ſhould” live under 
that] of and happy government which the 
| ate of Burgundy had made us hope for.” 


4 


<IMG Letters from madame ae ne. to the duke 
*& Noxilles | | 
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F Ather le Tellier was continually de- 
1 ploring the misfortunes of the church, 
and augmenting thoſe of the ffate. While 
Quenel's reflections on the New Feſta- 
ment was under examination at Rome, 


he promiſed the king a ſolemn condemna- | 


tion of that book, which the Jacobins haſ- 
tened by their ſuffrages, and the Jeſuits 


— 4 


n het teat, 5 19 11 
a SAY. eee were at 


firſt denounced ; but father le Tellier 
aſſured the king, that there were above 
a hundred which were evidently heretical, 


Ah Father ! ſaid the king to him in an 


accent which ſeemed to . reproach him for 
this exaggeration : upon, which the father 
confeſſor {ent to the holy office the extract 
of a hundred and three herefies. At this 


news the pope complained of the labour 


the Jeſuits .cut out for him, and his mi- 
niſter alledged that they abuſed the com- 
ans 770 _  plaiſance 


: 
Co 42 


plaiſance of the conſulteurs for their ſo- 


clety, c th: £10 


Cardinal de la Tremouille, who was 
intruſted with the king's orders in the af- 
fair, preſſed for the examination of Que- 


nel's book; but, firmly perſuaded that in 


an infallible church, truth has no need of 
protectors, he neither ſollicited the judges 


in favour of Quenel nor againſt him. Se- 
veral biſhops lamented the debaſement of 


the French clergy, from whom the cogni- 
'Zance of cauſes, which they had a right 
to judge were taken from them. The 
Janſeniſts ſought to hinder, or at leaſt de- 


fer, the condemnation of Quenel, by im- 


peaching father Jouvency's doctrine upon 


the independency ofkings, tothe parliament. 


At length, after many artifices, proſecu- 


tions, and delays, the bull was ſigned and 


publiſhed. Fhe king was at Fontaine- 


bleau when he received it; the whole 


court was tranſported with joy. No one 
doubted but that peace would be again 
reſtored to the church. Cardinal Noailles 
read it, and wept over the ruins of Jeru- 
falem. The next day monſieur Voiſin 
carried to him the form of acceptation; 
the archbiſhop congratulated him upon his 
dexterity in e. mandates, 


and ſome days afterwards the prelate pub- 


liſhed 
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liſhed one, in which he forbid the inha- 
bitants of his dioceſe to read Quenel's book. 
The king publickly expreſſed his joy for this 
ſubmiſſion; and madame de Maintenon 
aſſured the archbiſhop of her gratitude. 
She was ſenſible this ſtep had coſt her 
friend a great deal, and did not perceive 


that the mandate prohibited the reading 
of the book, but did not condemn it. 


As ſoon as a French tranſlation of the 
bull appeared, all Paris ſeemed to have 
abetted the doctrine of Janſenius. Some 
aw that the bull attacked the opinions and 

22 of the fathers; others, that the 

ſcripture was forced. out of the hands 


| = As faithful, The new converts ex- 


claimed, that the biſhop of Condom had de- 
ceived them; the philoſophers maintained, 

that if one abuſe of truth ſubjected truth 
itſelf to the anathemas of the Vatican, 
errors might be found in the Lord's prayer 


and in the apoſtles creed. The magiſtrates 
ſaid, that if unjuſt excommunications were 


to tyranniſe over conſciences, the king 


would quickly become a ſubject of the 


pope; and the libertines declared, that, 
if they were to hold propoſitions quite con- 
trary to thoſe which were condemned, they 
would have à ſtrange kind of religion. 


On every ſide were heard the murmurs of 


perſons whoſe conſciences 'were — 2 
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and they may ſtill be heard; but if they 
were tolerated before the bull was accep- 
ted, they are heretical now that it is. 


= 


* n 
— ” * * N 3 


C HAPTE R vm. 
The affendly of the clergy. 


THE buſineſs now was to give this bull 
1 the force of a law. The nuncio told 
the king, that his holineſs did not doubt 
but the clergy would receive it with all 
due veneration. Cardinal de Noailles and 
the firſt preſident propoſed the holding of 
provincial. aſſemblies. The miniſter aſked 
the cardinal what would be the reſult of 
his aflembly ? "The archbiſhop replied, that 
he could not ſo long before hand foreſee 
the decifions of the Holy Ghoſt. 


The king, who was apprehenſive, that 
if the bull was received in one dioceſe and 
rejected in another, it would make a ſchiſm 
in the church, believed that an aſſembly 
of biſhops, then reſiding in Paris, or at 
court, would produce unanimity ; and that 
the provinces would readily conform to 
the deciſions of the capital, He accord- 

i . 1 ingly 


* 
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ingly ſummoned 'the aſſembly, and cardi- 
nal de Noailles was preſident of it. , 


| Twenty-nine biſhops met at the pal ace 
of the archbiſhop of Paris; the cardinal 
told them that formerly he had approved 
of Quenel's book, as containing pious in- 
ſtructions, delivered with great ſimplicity of 
ſtile, free from the rigour of ſcholaſticx 
divinity ; and that if this approbation was 
a crime, it was the crime of a biſhop of 
Chalons, who was revered as a faint; of 

an archbiſhop of Paris, whoſe zealous op- 
Poſition to Janſeniſm was well known; of 
a biſhop of Meaux, one of the ſtrangeſt 
ſupporters of the faith; of five doctors, 
the lights of the Sorbonne; of twenty pre- 
lates, who had recommended the reading 
of! it, and ere the editions. 


14 This book, added the archbiſhop, * was 
not then become a party book: it ĩs now 
condemned by the pope; I ſubmit to his 
< deciſion. Mankind are liable to be deceiv d, 
and in this particular T am more a man 
than any other. I ſhould have ſooner or- 
14 dered this work to be ſuppreſſed, but I was | 

prevented by the outcries of the three 
* biſhops who had leagued againſt me. 
They endeavoured. to force the, con- 
demnation of this book from me by in- 

£ jurious language, by calumny, and by 
"YE fraud. 


0 
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c fraud. Under ſuch circumſtances, what 
weight could my mandate have had? 
© Doubtleſs none; it would neither have 
< been honourable for me, nor uſeful to 
< ſound doctrine, I can ſubmit to lawful 
of authority, but never to injuſtice and op- 
6- preſſion: I deſire no triumph but the tri- 
© /umph of truth; accuſed, condemned, 
2 abſolved, with ruth, 1- n alvays 
v! triumph.” 9 U 


Alter this pecch commiſſioners 1 were ap- 


8 poicites to examine the pope's bull. Some 


of the biſhops earneſtly wiſhed that it 
| could be received without any examina- 
tion, but the greater part ſaid 1 the * 
Was not incorrigible. 


The commilicners, a thou oh choſen by 
cardinal de Noailles, affected to conceal 
from him the reſolutions taken in their 
office; cardinal de Rohan, who was the 
chief of them, obſerved the ſame caution; 


the biſnop of Chalons diſfembled ; Bifly 4 


biſhop of Meaux, aſſumed great authority, 
in the conferences; he was not pleaſed at 
firſt with the bull, but upon a cloſer ex- 


amination of it he diſcovered all its beau- 


& | NF : 175 4 11 975 1 


| | Cardinal de thin who! vreſided at ele 
5 conference, ſuffered the biltops to diſpute 
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as they pleaſed, and ſeemed to think that 
bag hg ane i hig rannte to contend 
about ordinances of faith; his great object 


was to pleaſe the court, en giving 
offence to the people. {ara 


At length. he. delivered to e de 
Noailles a ſcheme for the acceptation of 
the bull. This was a writing in three co- 
lumns; the firſt contained the form of the 
acceptation; the ſecond the formula for 
the preſervation of the rights of the king- 
dom and of epiſcopacy ; and the third the 
reaſons for thus accepting of the popes 
bull. This ſcheme was fo full of artifice 

and equivocation, that cardinal de 


les eaſily perceived it was a;; produdti 
the {chool of Eſcobar. 5 


T he king, who was —ç— that 
the acce 1 would be protracted, wrote 
to the aſſembly, that the conſtitution muſt 
be accepted ſimply and pure, without any 
explanation. Since the king has thought 
< fit to deliver himſelf in this manner,” ſaid 
the archbiſhop of Bordeaux, we have 
Ino farther ſubject for deliberation; the 

s prince is become the head of the Galli- 
© can church; but if this church be ſtill 
< free, I repeat it again, we cannot * 


8 351 Sn * N en On" 4 
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Bich⸗ biſhop &* 7 24 and d' hats 
archbiſhop of Rouen, had ſolicited madame 
de Maintenon to obtain this order from the 
king. She did not perceive how Nn | 
diſhonoured the clergy; however ſhe would 
not allow her name to be quoted in the 
eamble to a report in which cardinal de 
. declared that Boſſuet, late biſhop 
of Meaux, had aſſi ured madame de Main- 

tenon, that his opinion of Quenel's book 
was the ſame with Fat "ND: 2 5 rope Cle- 


ment XI. 


$0 FEY ge” 


| 

The ant an tia) to be held, | | 

but the biſhops now only met in ſmall | 
numbers, . dined at the Hotel de | 
Soubiſe ; there, with the glaſſes in their = 
hands, in the midft of ee and of | 
| 

ö 


pleaſure, our lords the prelates, diſcuſſed 
the merits, of Quenel and the efficacy of 
grace, Many perſons recalled: to ona 
brance thoſe biſhops of former times, who 
prepared themſelves, by fafting and. prayer 
tor the examination of heretical books. 


In theſe epiſcopal entertainments cants, 
nal de Rohan exerted all the arts of the 
molt profound policy upon the minds of 
his reverend gueſts; the reſolute he inti- 
midated, he animated the fearful, the ob- 
ſtinate he overcame, and the wavering he 
1 3 hxed 


. 
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fixed ; however, ei ight of them would not 
aſſiſt at theſe conventicles, and reſolved 
to ſeparate from the general aſſembly, When 
they foreſaw that the bull would be-s ac. 
* without any limitation. e 


ents thi 

of this were, — * ball being — 
obſcure, pln were abſolutely ne- 
cellary ; that the biſhops were to judge of 

ine, and not blindly to execute the 
ordinances of Rome; and that their pre- 
ſence could be of no uſe in deliberations 
where they began by debaſing the epiſco- 
pacy, andwould n with conſecrating 
by means of their acclamations the dreams 
of father le Teilier | ö 


1 


At this news, the arg terrified at ehe 
bare idea of a ſchiſm in the church, ac- 
; quainted the cardinal that he would not al- 
low either him or his adherents, to ſeparate 
from the aſſembly; that their-deliberations 
were entirely free, but that this diſunion 
would perſuade the publick they were not 
ſo. The eight biſhops ſubmitted to the 
Ted s orders. 


[ | | At length they ed at che lt of 

_ thi archbiſhop.” to hear the report of car- 1 
dinal de Rohan, by which the prelates | ö 
were to judge whether they ſhould 2 pad 


* 
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er accept the bull. He began with ſevere 
cenſures of Quenel,. then followed an ob- 
lique invective againft. cardinal Noailles, 
an oftentatious eulogium on the conſtitu- 
tion, indirect als for 4 new. formu- 
tary, long arguments in fayour of Moli- 
niſm: by his paffing over the efficacy of 
grace in its own workings, he ſeemed to 

deny it; and not one word IS Ll 
the love of God was mentioned. 


— ae = _—__—_— 
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Such was the ſubſtance of lis eech, 
which for its eloquence was 'greatly ad- 
mired, though blamed for its violence and 

ſeverity. It was thought a great hardſhip. 

upon cardinal de Rohan, to be obliged to 

g act the part of a vehement lawyer, inſtead 
of an impartial judge; and it was evi- 
dent, that he obeyed, with great reluc- 
tance, the orders he had received from 
court. The harſh and ſevere things 
which le Tellier had dictated, cardinal de 
Rohan delivered in the gentleſt accent, | ö 
and with the moſt e air imagi- =_ 
nable. ju 125 


The king, who was not willing, to be 
accuſed of having laid any conſtraint upon 
the aſſembly, intreated cardinal Noailles' 
to compoſe a form of acceptation. The 
cardinal obeyed. But this was rejected, 
becauſe he chere declared that the biſhops 

KT; were 
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were judges of doctrine, as well as the 

pope ; and that they would not accept the 
bull, but with explanations,to be publiſhed 
in a paſtoral inſtruction. - Rohan propoſed 
another form; his was found too favour- 
able to the authority of the pope, and that 
wrote by cardinal Noailles was too in- 
jurious to it. : | 


1 


_ 


Mean time the catholicks expected the 


deciſion of this diſpute with 1 and 
the hereticks with ill- concealed malignity. 


- Tf five poſitions, ſaid they, which have 


been juſtly cenſured, and are confeſſedly 
Heretical, have troubled the church fo 
long, what confuſion may we not expect 
from a hundred and one politions ; 
none of which are evidently erroneous, 
and which are all indirectly condemned? 


The biſhops met again. All agreed to 
accept of, and explain the bull; but ſome 
were for explaining it before it was ac- 
cepted, and others were for accepting it 
before it was explained. The archbiſhop 
of Tours was at the head of thoſe who 
voted for the former method ;- and the 
archbiſhop of Rouen diſtinguiſhed him 
ſelf among thoſe who favoured the latter. 
In this mixed aſſembly of courtiers and 
true divines, there was but one philoſo- 

7 _ pher, 


2 
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pher, and this was the biſhop of Mans. 


I have not read Quènel's book,“ ſaid he, 


© but J have heard it greatly commended : 
© thoſe who condemn it now, were for- 
* merly none of its leaſt defendets.: I have 


© been alſo informed, that this Quenel is 


© a very youre man: how then is it poſſi- 
ple he ſhould have wrote fo bad a book ? 


On the other ſide, it muſt be conſi- | 


© dered that the book is condemned by 
© the pope; and how could ſo good a 
© pope grant ſo bad a bull? Phiscontra- 
* diction makes the affair extremely per- 
© plexing. While ſaints applaud on one 
© fide, and a pontiff thunderg out cen- 


| © ſures on the other, what is to be done? 


lt is my opinion that we ought to aban- 


don Quenel, fince we can do without 


nim, and obey the pope, whom we 

© have ſo much need of: but how, it will 
' © be aſked, ſhall we reconcile what we 
© owe to truth, with what we ſacrifice to 
© peace ? Very eaſily I anſwer. I have 
heard ſeveral biſhops, who have voted 
before me, declare, that the reading of 


cauſe the Bible is obſcure. I have 
heard ſeveral other biſhops declare that 
the bull is obſcure; it is therefore my 
opinion that we ought to accept the 
bull, and prohibit the reading it.“ 


K 3 Car- 
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the Bible ought to be prohibited, be- 
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"Cardinal Noailles gave the king an ac- 
count of alb that was ſaid and done in the 
aſſembly. The king did not ſeem of- 
fended at the oppoſition made by the nine 
prelates; but the next day the cardinal 
received a letter from the miniſter, where 
in he was commanded to ſummon the 
aſſembly immediately, which it was his 
majeſty's pleaſure ſhould no more be in- 
ctetrupted, by the 1 of come in in- 
M ch rearing | 
ee 
All the. biſhops met at the palace of he | 
Rem to conclude this important 
buſineſs. After the paſtoral letter was 
Tead, and before the affair was again 
t under deliberation, cardinal Noail- 
Jes declared, im his on name, and in the 
names of eight biſhops, that they would 
not vote. The forty other prelates voted 
for accepting the bull; and all was deter- 
minedi in Jols than half an hour. 


The Cardinal de Mia as he went 
away, ſaid to cardinal Nonilles did 
not take my reſolution, till I bas con- 
ſulted the moſt rigid caſuiſts. Nor 
did I take mine, replied Noailles, 
„till I had conſulted ſome of the leaft 
6 oak; 


* 
— * 
at 
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If truth be the daughter of virtue, it 
will be eaſy to decide between theſe two 
men. Cardinal Noailles defended the 
rights of the Gallican church; cardinal 
Rohan graſped at the riches of it. One 


earneſtly implored of God the triumph of 
OT aith ; the other was , 
ſolliciting the grant of abbeys from the 
king. Noailles, in diſgrace with his 
a * and threatened with the thunders 
of Rome, enjoyed all the bleſſings of a 
mind at peace with itſelf, Rohan, ſup- 
ported by royal favour, immerſed in plea- 
ſures, and ſatiated with wealth, could 
neither conceal his anxiety, nor calm his 
diſquiets. | | 


* 


Taue forty biſhops, jeſted upon the rule 
of faith, „ N Ry fubſcribeg. 
If we have put faith in ſecurity,” ſaid the 
biſhop of Mans, it is certain we have 
not been ſollicitous about truth.. When 
they were aſked why they had accepted the 
conſtitution, ſome anſwered <, for the ſake 
The Janſeniſts took advantage of theſe 
free confeſſions. They ſaid, that the con- 
gregations, by which the bull had been 
compoſed, were under a reſtraint; and 
that the clergy * had accepted it, were 
2515071 + by, m 
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in part ignorant and part corrupted. The 
Jeſuits anfwered theſe cenſures, as Ar- 
nauld and. Nicole had many times an- 
ſwered the proteſtants, Man deliberates, 
"but it is the Holy Ghoſt that determines. 
That pious and learned prelates ſhould 
diſcover the truth is very. probable, but 
that light ſhould proceed from the boſom 
of darknefs ; that an aſſembly of fools and 
wicked men ſhould make theſe. happy 
diſcoveries, is manifeſt the finger of God; 
there is the myſtery of the doctrine of in- 
ſallibility, ſo well calculated by fixing to 
„„ RO PER YL Spa P TOP tt; 


The cardinal de Noailles was forbid the 
court ; and his eight adherents' were or- 
dered to repair to their dioceſes. Ma- 
dame de Muinteron was greatly afflicted 
at this growing ſchiſm, and abandoned 
the cardinal as à rebel to the authority of 
the church. The Janſeniſts accuſed her 
of being luke - warm and inconftant in her 
friendſhips: but, on this occaſion, was ſhe 
at liberty to follow the motions of her 
own heart? was ſhe to ruin herſelf with 
her friend? had ſhe not ſuperior obliga- 
tions to fulfil, than ſuch as aroſe from re- 
mote alliances and partial friendſhip? All 
catholicks conſider the voice of the greater 
number as an oracle from heaven; and, 
according to this rule, muſt not cardinal 
1 . 1 4% Noailles, 
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Noailles, when condemned by the pope, 
condemned by forty biſhops, condemned 


by all thoſe judges of ſound doctrine, who 


either formally; accepted, or tacitly ſub- 


mitted to the conſtitution, be conſidered 


.a5 an enemy to the church? 1 ; 12. 


It is not known what part madame de 
Maintenon had in the acceptation of the 
bull. Her letters to father le Tellier, which 
would have informed us, were all burned 
by father du Halde in the beginning of 
the regency: but whether ſhe had obſerved 
that neutrality and ſilence, which the mo- 
deration of her character, and the mo- 
deſty of her fex preſcribed to her, or whe- 
ther ſhe had yielded to the authority of 
popes and dilhops, and to her zeal for 
what ſhe believed to be truth, it is evident 
that, after the bull was accepted by the 
majority, ſhe was no longer at liberty to 
protect the chief of thoſe who refuſed to 

accept it. Her inclination would have led 
her to eſpouſe that party in which ſhe 
diſcovered the greateſt purity of manners : 
her | conſcience forced her to join that in 
which ſhe ſaw the greateſt purity of faith. 
To her cardinal Noailles appeared a de- 
vout heretick, and cardinal de Rohan an 


orthodox, though worldly catholick.  _ 
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Such as doubt whether, in this affair, 
The was ſolely influenced by principles of 
piety, I refer to the collection of her let- 
ters; and to thoſe letters alſo, I refer ſuch 
as ſuſpect this piety to be feigned: her dif- 
courſe, her fentiments, her character, 
were always uniform. It would be very 
ſurpriſing if a woman, who wrote on 
this ſubject to fo many perſons actuated by 
different motives; ſhould have carried ar- 
tifice to ſuch a Ng, as not to leave 
any traces of diſſimulation. Was it poſſi- 
ble to be a hypocrite during eighty years? 
J repeat it: let theſe cenſurers read her 
letters, and then tell me, if truth could 
uſe any other language than ſhe did. | 


The king, that he might put the laſt 
Hand to the condemnation of Quene], or- 
dered the parliament to regiſter the bull; 
for it was ſtill believed, that the civil 
power might give the force of a law to a 
tenet of the church. The three attornies- 
general could not agree upon the form in 
which it was to be regiſtered. Monſieur 
Jolly de Fleuri obſerved to the king, that 
letters patents were never given to any 
eccleſiaſtick aſſemblies but ſuch as were 
compoſed of deputies from the provinces, 
and repreſented the whole body of the 
clergy. I find,” faid the king, haſtily in- 

; terrupting 
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terrupting him, © that you are only come 
© to raiſe obſtacles to my will. f 


The magiſtrate inſiſted upon the words, 
Le us enjoin the biſhaps. The king ac- 
knowledged that thoſe, words were too 
ſtrong : be ſaw, though confuſedly, that 
thoſe who had inſerted them in the letters 
patents, had made him play the part of a 
high prieſt: he approved of the word er- 
br which was ſubſtituted inſtead of en- 

; and faid to his council Whats 
255 ever relates to the excommunication ex- 
plain as you pleaſe, but do not embroil 
4 -pohrſalies with the pope.” 


This was the only article that was ſub- 
jetted to the examination of the parlia- 
ment, by whom the pope's bulls were re- 
giſtered, not to conſtitute them eccleſiaſti- 
cal or civil laws, but only to atteſt, that 
they contained . — to the 
maxims of ſtate. 8 


Father le Tellier aired the king, 4 
all would be loſt if the word enjain was al- 
tered, that by this the cardinal de Noail- 
les was rendered guilty of high treaſon, 
and that the parliament, without abetting 
Janſeniſm, could not reject a term bo ne- 
_— and efficacious, | 


bs, 15 
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The next « day the 55 faid to the gl 
_ preſident, © I do not examine whether 1 
have a right to enjoin the biſhops: to do 
any thing, but J enjoin you to let that 
< word / paſs,? ' Your? council,” © replied 
the firſt” preſident, will not hear of 

it.“ © will oblige them, refumed the 
king, to reſign their employments.“ 
Sire,“ ſaid monſieur Jolly de Fleuri, 
© has your majeſty reſolved upon this? 
Ves, "replied: the king, I have, and 
you know my pleaſure.” The cham- 
bers aſſembled; the Jeſuits had the whole 
parliament on their ſide, but the Janſe- 
niſts had the abbe Pucelle. 7 


The biſhops who refuſed to , accept: the | 
bull, publiſhed mandates againſt it, which 
were decried at Rome, and defended by 
their partiſans.” There was no need to 
anſwer by writings ſuch as could be re- 
futed by peremptory orders from the king 
Le Tellier was prodigal of letters de ca- 
chet, and this violence made the bull 
more odious. When authority reſolves to 
do the office of the law, it ought neither 
to be more ſevere, nor leſs juſt than the 
law : then might be ſeen a citizen ar- 
reſted upon the information of an enemy, 
treated like a ſtate- criminal for opinions in 
matters of faith, condemned without being 

judged, 
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judged, or judged without being heard: 
and what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, no one 
complained of this abuſe of the ſupreme 


power; the perſecuted contented them- 
ſelves with lamenting that _m—_ could not 


be meter $16 belege . 


Paris was een ed with 3 on 
this ſubject. In ſome it was propoſed, 
that explanations of the bull ſhould be ad- 
mitted, which greatly diſpleaſed his holi- 
neſs: and indeed it Was highly improper, 
that inferior biſhops ſhould preſume to ex- 
plain what the univerſal biſhop Gough ht 
to leave in obſcurity. / | 


"Un others, the poſitions laid down bs | 
:Quenel concerning grace, were by his 
diſciples almoſt propoſed in the ſenſe of 
Molinos. Quenel, who certainly knew 
what he intended to ſay, had a hundred 
times proteſted, that he abe den 
in the ſenſe of Wannen ee | 


The pope, enraged at n W 
fent a brief to the king, in which he ex- 
horted him to raiſe his ſovereign arm 
againſt theſe innovators ; like a tyrant who 
commands his viceroy, to waſte his pro- 
vince with fire and ſword, The Janſe- 
niſts were certainly guilty ; but to call in 
the ſecular arm to the aſhſtance of religion, 


1 
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to believe that the prince has a right to 
ſupport anathemas with corporal punifh- 
ment, is the moſt criminal and the n 
ey, rr all hereſies x. ey Pa | 


The party oppoſed artifioncn to dn, | 
conciliating meaſures were uſeleſs, and the 
— party of Europe {till rejoices to 
| in'the — church, ſo numerous a 

flock, deaf to the voice of the ſhepherd ; in 
appearance united to the holy ſee, and an- 
wardly ſchiſmatick, ardent defenders of 
the infallible tribunal, and deſpiſers of the 
| decrees which condemn them: obſtinate 
and incredulous children, who, driven by 
their mother from the houſe, ſtill ſeek to 
remain there for the pleaſure of torment- 
ing her; and who confidently maintain to 
ber, not that the has no righe to difinherit 


* The limits of civil 8 are well marked in che 
Koly Crelpbare. Acts of the Apoſtles chap, xviii, And 
zoben Gallio wwas the deputy of Acba ia, the Fews made 
inſurrection with one accord againſt Paul, and brought 
Him to the judgment - ſeat » Jaying,' T his fellexo perſuadeth 
men to wwerſbip God contrary to the Jagy, And ywben 
Paul 2043 about to open bis mouth, Gallio ſaid unto the 
Jews, If it were a+ matter of wurong or wicked lewg- 
weſs, O ye Jews, reaſon would that I ſhould bear awith 
you 3 but if it be a queſtion of words and names, and of . 
Sour lazy look to it, for I quill be no judge of ſuch mate © 
tert; and be drove them from the judgment-ſeat, 
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them, but that they are not diſinherited 
by her; adious to catholicks, becauſe th 
too nearly reſemble proteſtants, and def- 
piſed by the proteſtants, becauſe they are 
r too 6 good. catholicks, c | 


CHAPTER IX. 


The tegitimated princes acted princes 
0 of the blood. TW 


TE king, a Gr in the 
4 midſt of thoſe diviſions which raged 
in his dominions, reſolved to ſhelter his 
natural-children from the revolutions of a 
_ his affection for the duke du 
aine was nouriſhed by madame de 
Maintenon, who loved that prince as the 
work of her own hands; and was increaſed 
by thoſe fatal events, which had almoft 
made the royal family extinct, and over- 
whelmed the bead of it with affliction. 
In the duke du Maine, nature now con- 
centered all that tenderneſs, formerly 
ſhared among thoſe chillen which Lewis 
nad ef loſt. | 
The two legitimated princes es en- 
Toes” the fineſt * the higheſt em- 
* 


* 
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ployments, and the moſt lucrative govern- 
ments in the kingdom. In the year 1694, 
they took rank before the peers, and were 


the firſt ſubjects. In 511, the king 


granted them all the honours and preroga- 
tives of princes of the blood; and the duke 
of Burgundy made no oppoſition to this 
grant: it was a perſonal right, and no 
one envied them the poſſeſſion of it. 


Lewis had done more than any of his 


predeceſſors, yet thought he had not yet 


done enough. Madame de Maintenon 
was continually repreſenting to him, that 
he could no otherwiſe ſecure to his chil- 
dren after his death, the enjoyment of 
thoſe eſtates and titles he had beſtowed 
upon them, than by communicating; to 
them a grandeur which ſhould have its 
foundation in itſelt. Madame de Mainte- 
non either would not, or durſt not, make 
herſelf queen of France, and yet ventured 
to make princes of the blood. | 


ic Pontchartrain the chancellor, to whom 
the king imparted his firſt deſigns in-fa- 
vour of his children, replied, that this 


ſcheme was: directly oppoſite to morality, 


and to the good of the ſtate; that it de- 


prived the nation of the nobleſt of its 


rights, the right of diſpoſing of itſelf; 
that it would people the kingdom with | 


ann 8 princes 


— 
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Princes of the blood, whoſe dignity by be- 
coming common would be debaſed ; that 
each Frenchman would think himſelf in- 
jured by it, but eſpecially all thoſe great 

families upon which the choice might one 

day fall; and laſtly he urged, that ſuch a 
preheminence would expoſe thoſe to whom 
it was granted, to general hatred and 
contempt. | 


The firſt ae du 1 ſawleſs dif- 
ficulties in the affair; he anſwered for the 
compliance of the parliament: be ſaid, 
that the legitimate princes could have no 
reaſon to complain, ſince the princes legi- 
timated would not be called to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, but in failure of them; that the 
royal family could not be diſhonoured by 
a regulation which prevented its extinc- 
tion: the duke du Maine and the count 
de Toulouſe were already, by nature and 
by dane princes of the blood. 298 


The king 8 ntl were eee to # Joly 
Marli, to deliberate upon this affair. 1714 
They ſaid that a regulation of this na- 
ture concerned à matter of ſuch high im- 
Fee that they did not abs but the 


| * W of the Age of Lewis the Titi, TON 
' ks either does not date facts at all, or dates them. 
ws places this in. the year 715. | 


4 & 


3 


king 
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king had already made all thoſe reflections 
upon it, that his profound wiſdom could 

t to him: they added, that. if merit 
could give a right to the crown, none 

—— 2 juſtly aſpire to it, than thoſe 

1 nn n his 

— 5 f 57 


The edit was e Some: up: 
in it the king declared, that to prevent 
thoſe troubles Which muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen in the Kate, if the royal — ſhould 
become extinct, it was his will, that in 
failure of the legitimate princes, the crown 
mould deſcend to the duke du Maine; and 
in failure of him, to the count de Tou- f 
_ and their deſcendents. Jerk eb v1 


The ae es ais e 
a, without any remonſtrance. It had 
never been more numerous. Nineteen 
peers gave their voices in favour of the 
edict. The legitimate princes voted for 


- the- legitimated. The duke of Orleans 


did not appear. Marſhal: Villeroi made 


no compliments to the duke du Maine 
upon this occaſion. Pontchartrain the 
chancellor reſigned the ſeals; but all the 
reſt ſuffered, without murmuring, this re- 
volt of the ſovereign * the 2 . of 
«he naGon, - 
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The king might * given Qability to 
this edict, if he had intereſted in its pre- 
ſervation, . thoſe. who alone had it in their 
power to attack it. He ought firſt to have 
declared the natural fons of. kings, princes 
of the blood, and the natural ſons of 
princes. of the blood, dukes and peers. 


The edit would then have been unjuſt 


only with reſpect to the nobleſſe 1 to 


the people; and in 7 5 are the 


N and the nobleſſe. 


The dutcheſs du Maine, 2 that 
the rank of her husband was made equal 
to her own, no longer kept any meaſures 


with the princes of the blood. The 


latter had a proceſs againſt the duke du 
Maine. They prevailed upon ſome 
chambers of the parliament, to reject thoſe 
petitions, in which the legitimated princes 
aſſumed the quality given them by the 


preceding edict. The king, by a decla- 


ration, commanded that for the future, in 
all qr and other acts, they ſhould aſ- 


ſume that ; and that no difference - 


ſhould made between them, au * 
i Princes of the blood royal. 


It te that theſe x 


would not. long ſurvive the king; but the 
en * of ſuch ws 


egulations 
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the n of the nation, the ſanctity of 
the fundamental laws, required that they 
mould then be vigorouſſy oppoſed. If it 
be true that parliaments repreſent the 
country, the country was then betrayed by 
the parliaments. The conſervators of the 
people's rights can neither be forced to 
abandon them, nor juſtified by any cir- 
cumſtances that concur to prevail upon 
them. If reſpect for the will of an aged 
monarch, for the tenderneſs of an unhappy 
father, permits them to conſecrate in- 
Juſtice by their ſuffrage, why may they not 
be allowed to give the throne by decree to 
the uſurper, who IN demand it ſword 
in band! ? 


CHAPTER x. 


T be laſt will of Lewis the K purteenth. 4 


I L. approached kis hi; wid! but juſt 
| | began to love his people. He would 
no * ſuffer his miniſters to ſpeak to 
him of impoſts; he gave a dry reprimand 
to the marſhal de Montrevel, who pro- 
3H poſed to his majeſty, that a magnificent 
_ ” wi ſhould be erecte * 

N 4. 
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Chateau-Trompette, expoſed to the view - 
of all who entered the Garonne, and a 
paſſage from the holy ſcripture inſeribed 
upon the baſe. When he made Voiſin 
chancellor he ſaid to him, Al] I require of 
you is . juſtice and clemency. He ſeverely re- 
proved a ſecretary of ſtate, who had torn 
the petition of an exile. How,” ſaid 
he, can you refuſe to the unhappy, the 
* conſolation of reading their defence? 


le often repeated, that he wiſhed to live 
a few years longer, that he might leave 
/ to his heir à people luſiy and fat. The 
evening before he was to make a promo-. 
tion of knights of his order, he ſaid to 
madame de Maintenon, who told him he 
was going to make a great many perſons 
9 <q am leſs affected with the joy 
© of thoſe whom [ ſhall oblige, than with 
© the uneaſineſs of thoſe whom I muſt diſ- 
< appoint.” | 975 


[ 
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He was now ſeen to approach the holy 
ſacraments with equal regularity and edifi- 
cation ; he beſtowed on indigence, all that 
money which formerly he "waſted on his 
pleaſures, Every evening madame de 
Maintenon uſed to read to him that divine 
book in which kings are not flattered ; 
ſhe dwelt upon the moſt. affecting paſ- | 
ſages, and hence thoſe chriſtian reflec- 
| | tions 


tions unfortunately" too late ſuggeſted. 
He was apprehenſive, that France would 
be ſoon torn by inteſtine diviſions, and be- 
lieved that a wife adminiſtration, ordained. 
by his laſt will, would effectually prevent 


them. Although the power of kings ter- 
minates with their lives, yet Lewis the 


Fourteenth had reigned with ſo much 


glory, that he ſeemed to have aequired 


the right of ſtill reigning after his death. 


© He had many conferences with madame 


de Maintenon and monſieur Voiſin upon 
this ſubject. His firſt thought was to 
eſtabliſh a regent ; divided authority ap- 
peared to him the greateſt error that 
could be committed in a monarchy. The 
duke of Orleans was unanimouſly rejected; 
he whoſe influence it was thought neceſ-- 


 fary to repreſs, was certainly not to be 
truſted with power. 


The king ventured to propoſe the duke 


du Maine for regent during the minority. 


The chancellor told his majeſty, that ever 
ſince the edict of July, our l no longer 


excluded the duke from that honour, but 
that our manners were not as flexible as 
our laws; that France would never wil- 
lingly obey a prince, who after the death 
of his father, would be no more than a 
ſubject, and equal with the reſt; that ſuch 


— 
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a diſpoſition would be conſidered as an 
injury done to the honour of the nation, 
and would give weight to the pretenſions 
on dane ok Orlen 
412 4 4, rent 7 141 
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The king, who ſtill thought that no 
reater misfortune could happen to the na- 
tion, than to be governed by the duke of 
Orleans, propoſed to create him chief of 
the councils, and appoint the duke du 
Maine lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
Voiſin oppoſed this deſign alſo. He ſaid 
that two regents would never agree; that 


either he, who was maſter of the delibe- 


rations of the council, would become ſo 
of the army, or that he who was maſter of 
the army, would direct as he pleaſed the 
reſolutions of the council ; that an equa- 
lity of power would neceſſarily create jea- 
louſy ;' that this jealouſy would interrupt 
the adminiſtration of affairs; and from 
that interruption, numberleſs misfortunes 
muſt enſue to the ſtate, £1 


He added, that by no lawof the kingdom, 
was the creation of a regent during a mino-— 
rity required; that the quality of next heir 
gave a claim to the ſucceſſion, but not to 
the guardianſhip of the young king; that 
the duke of Orleans might, without 
any injuſtice, be deprived of the guardian- 
fhip, and a council of regency be ſettled 
for the adminiſtcation. Tas 
3 The 


* 
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The: king aid, not Pau reliſh 
this form of government. He conceived, 
that ſovereign authority could not reſide in 


2 council without being divided; but at 


length he comprehended that unity of 
power might reſult from the ſentiments of 
u as well as from the ſentiments of 
one ſingle perſon. As ſoon as he had 
adopted this plan, Let us compoſe this 
© council,” he cried, © and let the mem- 
< bers of it be ſo judiciouſly choſen, that 


©. we cannot exclude one without i ring 


« Ar publick.” e 
This choice was Get dictated. by a 


; Jove for the country. The duke of Or- 
leans had the firſt place, which was due to 


his birth. The duke du Maine and the 
count de Toulouſe, ſincerely attached to 
the ſtate and the king; Voiſin, whoſe pro- 
found knowlege in the laws and the buſi- 
neſs of the ſtate, were univerſally acknow- 
Jedged; Villeroi, one of the moſt koneſt men 
of the court; Villars, the moſt fortunate ge- 
neral of the age he lived in; d'Huxelles, of 
an inflexible virtue; Tallard, remarkable 
for the ſweetneſs of his manners ; d'Har- 

court, the friend of all who were unhappy : 
theſe were the members named by the 
king; the four ſecretaries of ſtate ; and 
Deſmarets, apc mere of the fi- 
x FI. nandes, 
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nances, the nephew, the pupil, and the 
rival of the great Colbert, had deliberative 
voices in this council, before which all 
affairs were to be brought, and decided by a 
plurality of votes. 


This regulation was ſubject to very pal- 
pable inconveniencies; for, firſt, it is not 
poſſible that affairs which come under the 
examination of ſo many perſons, can be 
ſoon determined; ſecondly, a people who 
have been accuſtomed to obey a monarch, 
will not eaſily be brought to endure the 
domination of a ſenate; and, thirdly, it was 
imprudent to offer to an enlightened and 
diſcontented nation, the model of anew go- 
vernment, fatal if was oppreſſed by it, and 
dangerous if not. | 


But the king was perſuaded, that the 
ſecretaries of ſtate would: continue to be 
maſters each in his own department ; that 
the council of regency would 'referve to 
themſelves none but affairs of great im- 
portance ; and that ſeveral petty kings 
would be leſs pernicious, than the fo- 
vereign authority veſted in a ſingle perſon : 
he believed that the flow proceedings of an 
ariſtocratick government would better ſuit 
with a minority, than the celerity of the 
monarchal conſtitution. The king's chief 
defizn was to maintain peace, both within 

Vor, ST; 6 and 
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and without the kingdom : it cannot be 
denied, but that by ſettling a council of 
regency, too numerous to be enterprizing, 
too full of jealouſies to concert either a 
war abroad, or a revolution at home, he 
excellently. well anſwered this deſign. 
This inſtitution, notwithſlanding its faults, 
was preferable to the plurality of councils 


afterwards eſtabliſhed, a ſcheme ſo highly 


extolled by the abbe de Saint Pierre, and 


which, when ſo unfortunately put into ex- 


ecution, proved that Lewis the Fourteenth 
had, with reaſon, diſtruſted ths abilities of 


his nephew. 


However limited this prince's authority 
might be, yet it was to be feared that he would 
extend and abuſe it. By the teſtament of 
Lewis, he was in all the deliberations of 
the council in caſe the opinions were di- 
vided, to have two votes. The duke of 
Orleans might often contrive to make this 
privilege neceſſary; he might influence the 
greater number by the mere grandeur of 
his name; he might intimidate his enemies 
by threats, always to be dreaded in the 
mouth of a prince ſo near to the ſucceſ- 
ſion; and ſeduce others * his talents and 
his intrigues. 


There was a neceſſity to find a counter- 


. The duke du Maine ſeemed the 


fitteſt 
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fitteſt perſon to balance the duke of Or- 
leans; but as the abilities of theſe two 
princes were very unequal, the teſtator 
thought of an expedient to fupply the de- 
ficiency in his ſon. The duke du Maine 
was appointed independent chief, and ab- 
ſolute commander of all the king's houſ- 
hold troops, with full authority over the 
governor. Thus one had the advantage 
of genius, the other of power. 


The other articles were of little impor- 
tance. The king, conſtant to what was 
good, as well as obſtinate in error, re- 
commended to his ſucceſſor the hoſpital of 
the invalids, the edicts againſt duels, the 
convent of Saint-Cyr, and the penal laws 
againft the proteſtants. The author of the 
Age of Lewis the Fourteenth expreſſes 
| ſome ſurpriſe that the king did not ſecure 
a penſion to madame de Maintenon ; but 
it would have been more ſurpriſing if he 
had affigned her one. By fuch ſolicitude, 
he would have appeared to be ignorant of 
her extreme moderation, to have ſuſpected 
her diſintereſtedneſs, and have rendered all 
her virtues doubtful. The filence of the 
teſtator concerning the wife, with whoſe 
participation he made his will, was the 
fineſt eulogium that could be given her. 
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accompanied with an edict, by which they 
were ordered to depoſit it in the rolls, and 


not to open it till after the king's deceaſe. 
This profound ſecrecy gave room for ſuſ- 


picion, that the diſpoſitions in the teſta- 
ment were of great importance, and not 


at all favourable to the duke of Orleans. 


By ſome it was ſaid, that a king of 


France could not bequeath his power; 
and that a tenant of the ſtate exceeded 


his authority, when he diſpoſed of the re- 


gency: but in general it was acknow- 
ledged, that Lewis as a father had a right 


to provide for the preſervation of his grand- 
ſon, and as a king for the ſecurity of the 


kingdom. He could not make new laws, 
ton ha might eſtabliſh a government con- 
formable to. the old. A minority is a 
kind of interregnum: the ſovereign power 
can never fall into a ſtate of infancy ; it is 
the ſameas when the prince is of age, but the 
exerciſe of it is very different. The perſon 
of the prince repreſents the law, and the 
will of the teſtator cauſes it to be ſtill exe- 
cuted. | 


Nothing was wanting to this teſtament 
but permanence and ſecurity : ſuch of the 
grandees as were by the king appointed 

for 
2 


This writing was ſent to the parliament, 
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for the council of regency were intereſted 
in ſeeing it obſerved ; but not one of them 
knew that they were named, and this was 
a capital fault. The duke du Maine 
ſounded madame de Maintenon concern- 
ing the diſpoſitions of the teſtament, who, 
vanquiſhed by his importunity, prevailed 
upon the king to ſhew it to this prince and 
to his brother, upon condition that they 
ſhould act as if they had not ſeen it. 


The duke du Maine replied, that he was 
not deſirous of being made acquainted with 
diſpoſitions, which the inviolable ſecreſy 
that was required of him would render 
uſeleſs for him to know. The dutcheſs 
du Maine reproached him with this ill- 
timed caution : to repair it he aſked whe- 
ther the king had recalled Philip; he found 
he had not, and from thence concluded 
that the duke of Orleans was appointed 
regent. When the dutcheſs du Maine was 
made acquainted with this fecret, ſhe en- 
deavoured to form an intimacy and friend- 
ſhip between herſelf and the duke of Or- 
leans, who readily entered into her views, 
ſuppoſing he ſhould have more occaſion 
for the ſupport of his competitor, than he 
could have for his. 


Accordingly the duke of Orleans pro- 
poled a marriage between mademoiſelle de 
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Valois his daughter, and the prince of 


Dombes, ſon to the duke du Maine. 


The duke and dutcheſs du Maine ſhewed 
no ſolicitude to conclude an alliance diſ- 
pleaſing to the king, becauſe it would 
unite the chiefs of two families whom good 
policy required ſhould be kept at a diſtance, 


Madame de Maintenon, being informed 
of the .duke du Maine's anxiety, and the 
pretenſions of the duke of Orleans, repre- 
ſented to the king, that no reſpe& would 
be ſhewn to his intentions aſter his death; 
if he did not while he lived take proper 
meaſures to reſtrain the inordinate ambi- 
tion of his nephew. She intreated him to 
aſſemble the members he had named for the 
council of regency, to cauſe the teſtament 
to be read to them, and make each of 
them promiſe to preſerve that portion of 
authority which was confided to him. 
She adviſed him alſo to ſecure the heads of 
the parliament in the intereſt of the Teſ- 
tament, as alſo his houſhold troops. 


Inſtead of taking theſe precautions 
which prudence ſuggeſted, the king pre- 
fixed a codicil to his will, in which he re- 
gulated the ceremonial at the opening of 
it, appointed father le Tellier for con- 
feſſor to the dauphin, and for his precep- 
tor the old biſhop of Frejus, the ſame who, 

at 
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at ſixty years, found the government of a 
ſmall dioceſe very difficult, and at ſeventy- 
ſix, the management of a great empire 
very eaſy. 


The duke of Orleans uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours, to diſcover the myſtery ſo 
carefully concealed from him, and con- 
ſequently ſo very unfavourable to his in- 
tereſt. But the fidelity of thoſe who were 
intruſted with the ſecret was not to be 
corrupted : madame de Maintenon was 
impenetrable; and the chancellor could 
not be moved by the alluring promiſes 
that were made him. The duke of Or- 
leans provided againſt every event; and 
although unable to foreſee one, he ven- 
tured to oppoſe all. While he employed 
himſelf in ſmoothing the way to ſovereign 
power, the duke du Maine was buſted in 
tranſlating the Anti-Lucretius. © You will, 
one of theſe fine mornings,” ſaid the 
dutcheſs his wife to him, find yourſelf 
at waking, a member of the academy, 

and the duke of Orleans regent of 
Fame“! 1.2877 28. 45 
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CHAPTER X.. 
The diſgrace of Madame Des Urſins. 


1 N Spain the minds of the people were 
= not more tranquil than in France. 
Madame Des Urſins ſtill continued to be 
odious to the grandees, and the nation 
was extremely enraged againſt Orry, who 
had permitted the liſh to build a fort 
„ and who was igno- 
rant of every thing but the art of ama 
riches. The —— of Spain —— ſhe 
Was tly regrett ' the people; | 
"1a rd for the ill ſhe had — in 
conſideration of her intentions, which were 
always good. 


| The firſt woman who offered berſelf to 
the eyes of the ardent Philip, conſoled him 
for her he had juſt Joſt ; andthis woman was 
the princeſs Des Urſins. She had the ho- 
nour to ſup with him the evening after the 
queen's death : the palace reſounded with 
murmurs againſt this ſcandalous novelty, 
the people, accuſtomed to look upon 
the prince as a god, were enraged to — 
| m. 
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him thus openly deſpiſing their preju- 
dices. They had patiently endured the 
heavieſt impoſts, but could not excuſe this 
indecent ſupper. | 


Father Rubio confeſſor to the late queen, 
and father Robinet confeſſor to the king, 
were divided in their opinions concerning 
the new- born paſſion of Philip for madame 
Des Urſins; the former maintained that 
it was wholly innocent, the latter declared 
itt was an injury to the manes of the 
queen. Nh 


I he princeſs Des Urſins ſuffered them 
to diſpute, and ſoothed herſelf with hopes: 
that her ſtar called her to a throne. Al- 
ready Philip had declared ſome tender 
fentiments to her; already the had inſi- 
nuated to him that the was only ſixty years 
of age, She was continually reminding 
him of his grandfather's marriage with 
madame de Maintenon, whom he would 
have placed on the throne, ſhe ſaid, if de- 
cency had permitted him: and to give her- 
| ſelf that air of dignity, ſo ſuitable to her 
ambition, ſhe refuſed to attend. the corpſe 
of the late queen to the Eſeurial, alledging 
that ſhe had not been of her houſhold, 
but had lived with her in the character of 
a friend. 
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When theſe reports came to Paris, 
Lewis the F6urteenth rejected them as 
fables : but madame de Maintenon, who 
had been informed of all the particulars of 
this ridiculous amour, ſaid to the marchio- 
neſs de Pompadour, who has often re- 
peated it to the abbe——, the Florentine 
envoy at Paris, who is ſtill living, I hope 
we ſhall ſoon ſee madame Des Urſins queen of 
Spain, and declared queen. | 


A mere trifle hindered the celebration 
of this marriage. Madame Des Urſins 
prevailed upon Philip to reſide in the pa- 


| lace of the duke de Medina-Celi, and to 
enlarge it, by taking in the convent of the 


capuchin friars, that her apartment might 


have a communication with the king's. 


The bodies of the dead were diſpoſſeſſed of 
their graves; the holy ſacrament was 


taken out of the church ; and the monks 


quitted their convent, walking in a melan- 
choly proceſſion. All Madrid exclaimed 
againſt this act of violence. Philip, being 
informed of the cenſures that were all 
upon his conduct, told the princeſs Des 
Urſins, that their private interviews gave 
ſcandal to the people, and intreated her 
to look out for a wife for him. 


LC 


Ma- 
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Madame Des Urſins, fallen from the 
hope of reigning in her own perſon, was 
reſolved at | leaſt to reign in another's. 
Being then embroiled with the French am- 
baſſador, ſhe entered into a ſtrict confi- 
dence and connection with the abbe Albe- 
roni, an Italian curate, whom the duke de 
Vendome had introduced to her, and 
whom Campiſtron - the poet, had intro- 
.duced to the duke de Vendome. The 
princeſs Des Urſins conſulted the abbẽ 
upon the choice of a queen for this mo- 
narch who was ſo great an enemy to ce- 
libacy. Alberoni determined her in favour 
of the princeſs of Parma; he told her this 
princeſs was weak, eaſy, and condeſcending, 
tond of aleafurs, and inſenſible to ambi- 
tion. Philip was ſoon brought to approve 
the choice that madame Des Urſins had 

made for him. Alberoni, by her recom- 
mendation, was charged with the care of 
negociating this marriage: he departed 
with many proteſtations of inviolable fide- 
lity to her intereſts, but with a fixed reſo- 
lution to turn her actifices to his own ad- 
vantage. 


Madame Des Urfins was ſoon informed, 
that the princeſs of Parma was of a cha- 
racter very different from that which Al- 
beroni had drawn of her. She repreſented 
| L 6 to 
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to the King, that the inſolence of an am- 
bitious wife would tarniſh-the luſtre of his 
"reign; that the affair was not yet con- 
cluded ; ; and that it '6ught at leaſt to be 
ſuſpended till he had well conſidered of the 

conſequences. Philip wrote. inſtantly to 
his miniſter to drop the negociation. The 

courier arrived the evening before that 
day on which the whole affair was to be 
terminated. Alberoni was at firſt ſtunned 
with this unexpected ſtroke; but recover- 
ing himſelf, and having taken his reſolu- 
tion, he aſked the courier whether he was. 
willing to live or die ; and ordering him 
not to appear till the next day, concluded 
the marriage. 


The princeſs of Parma ws; the | 
abbe a recompence proportionable to the 
greatneſs of the eftabliſhment which he 
had procured for her, and of the affront 
which he had ſpared her. Alberoni wrote 
to Spain, that the courier had arrived too 
late. The new queen brought her bene- 
factor to Madrid with her, in the quality 

of reſident frem Parma. When ſhe ar- 
rived at Bayonne, ſhe took leſſons from 
her aunt, upon the country where ſhe was 
going to reign. Philip came as far as 
Guadalaxara to meet her, and ſent the 
princeſs Des Urſins to Xadraque to receive 
her. The queen told her, ſhe was aſto- 
| niſked: 
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niſhed at her preſumption in daring. to 
appear before her. The princeſs Des 
Urſins delivered her a: letter from the 
king, full of obliging compliments to her 
who received it, and of praiſes of her who 
preſented it. 3 | 

The queen, without opening this letter, 
„ her to Eee Madame 
Des Urſins intreated her to give her order 
under her own: hand. The order was in- 
ſtantly ſigned, and given to her, with in- 
ſults and imprecations, which could only 
proceed from the mouth of an offended 
queen. 


The princeſs Des Urſins thus diſgrace- 
fully baniſhed, departed without any equi- 
page and train, eurſing the perfidious Al- 
beroni, the imperious Parmaſan, and the 
weak and credulous Philip. The new 
queen ſent back Orry and father Robinet 
to France; and the king of Spain declared 
candidly, in an edit, that hitherto he had 
governed his people ill, but would govern 
them better for the future. 


Lewis the Fourteenth would not per- 
mit madame Des Urſins to remain in 
France. The republick of Genoa would 
not give her an aſſylum, and the pope re- 
fuſed to receive her into Rome. 1 
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ters * diſplay all her weakneſs, her arti- 
fices, and her deſpair; her death was ap- 
proaching uy nga Ss: fill ne to 
reign. Tor: 


2 H A T TER XII. 
Sequel of the affairs of the church. 


((Ardinal Noailles, defirous of being re- 

united to the church, publiſhed at 
length a paſtoral letter, in which he pro- 
miſed to manifeſt the ſoundneſs of his 
faith, and to reconcile all differences. 
This letter gave ſatisfaction to all that read 
it, except Rohan and Biſſy. The king, 
who was prejudiced by theſe two prelates, 


expected no good conſequences from the 


interpoſition of the cardinals D*Eftrees 


and Polignac. Without being a divine, 


ſaid he, I can ſee plainly, that the car- 
© dinal de Noailles is an heretick. Iwill 
make uſe of all my authority, to force 
1 him to an e of his ſentiments.” 


Actxiditghy: the king cauſed feveral re- 
ports to be ſpread, that were moſt likely 


* A collection of theſe letters will be publiſte, if 
the publick ſhould demand it, 
to 
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to intimidate the cardinal. It was affirmed, 
that his majeſty would permit the nuncio 
to interpoſe his authority againſt this re- 
bel to the church ; that the cardinal would 
be ſummoned in perſon to Rome, ſeized 
and impriſoned : and all this for pronoun- 
cing a bull to be obſcure, in a religion 
where even the holy ſcripture is charged. 
with obſcurity. 


Cardinal Noailles readily conſented to 
make ſome alterations in his form of ac- 
ceptation upon the remarks given in by 
his enemies. He adopted every reaſon» + 
able meaſure which could. contribute to 
the peace of the church, without wound- 
ing his own conſcience. Cardinal Polig- 
nac aſſured the king, that the dectrine of 
Noailles was abſolutely pure; and that the 
biſhops themſelves, who had accepted the 
bull, acknowledged this truth. © You 
give me great ſatisfaction by this aſſu- 
© rance,' ſaid the king, I am now eaſy.” 
But, added he, © forty againſt eight! 
< How is it poſſible to ballance a moment 

between the two parties? 


Sire, replied: Polignac, © to ſpeak 
« juſtly, it is not forty againſt eight, but 
rather two againſt eight; for the cardi- 
nal de Rohan and the biſhop of Meaux 
© have been the chief promoters of this 
s diſturbance,” 0] | 1 
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It was now reſolved that the affair 
fhould be once more carried to Rome. 
The publick were rejoiced at this news: 
they did not doubt, but the pope would 
be more moderate than father le Tellier. 
'The biſhop of Meaux propoſed that a na- 


tional council ſhould be held, and made a 


liſt of thoſe perſons who were to fill the 
ſees vacant by the en of the rebel- 
lious biſhops. 


The king, mean time expected with 
anxious impatience, the cardinal's paſtoral 
letter. He received it at length, but did 
not find it ſuch as cardinal Polignac had 
promiſed him. The cardinal de Bouil- 


© lon,” ſaid the king, durſt preſume, in a 


© kind of frenſy, to tell me he was not my 
© ſubject : but the cardinal de Noailles 


breaks in writing the promiſe he has ſo- 


8 lemnly given.” 


Cardinal Potgnacwa was accuſed of N 
impoſed upon the king. His majeſty is 
c — ſaid madame de Maintenon, 


ö that One we? Polignac has conceived and 


© given hopes, as light and inſincere as 
« himſelf.” The cardinal was greatly af- 
fected with this charge: he was ſenſible 
how much he had fallen in the eſteem of 
the pace and was anxious to juſtify 
himſelf, 


* 
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| himſelf, but could not reſolve to ſay any 
thing to the prejudice of cardinal Noailles. 
The king was even informed that he at- 


tempted to excuſe him. Monſieur,” 
ſaid Lewis to him, truth is always the 


* ſame; when you are with me, you 
complain of the archbiſhop of Paris, 
and to others you ſpeak very differently: 
* what am I to underſtand by this? 


Theſe words threw Polignac into the 
utmoſt conſternation; he went to madame 
de Caylus, and told her, with great emo- 
tion, that the king thought him light and 
fuperficial ; that madame de Maintenon 
accuſed him of infincerity ; that cardinal 
Noailles believed him falſe to friendſhip; 
that Rohan and Biſſy conſidered him as 
one whom they could cruſh into nothing ; 

and that by the publick he was looked 
upon as one diſhonoured and undone, 


The king at length reſolved to call a 
national council, and ſent monſieur Ame- 
lot to Rome to ſolicit the pope's permiſſion 
for it, as if the firſt emperors had not fum- 
moned cecumenical councils without the 
pope's conſent. Amelot departed, after 
having received the king's orders, the 
furious memorials of Biſſy, and the calm 
and modeſt apology of Noailles. 


The 
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The cardinal de Rohan being appre- 
henſive that he ſhould loſe the honour of 
accommodating this affair, renewed the 
proceedings in France: he confided the 
management- of it to father Maffilon, an 
excellent orator, but one who had .no 
great abilities for negociation. This fa- 
ther preſented ſeveral forms of acceptation 
to cardinal Noailles; but in each his emi- 
nence was required to acknowledge that 


he had approved a bad book, and con- 
demned a good bull, 


The king intreated madame de Mainte- 
non to uſe all her endeavours to ſecure the 
ſucceſs of this new attempt, in which he 
was not willing to appear; ſhe was af- 
ſiſted on this occaſion by the duke de 
Noailles, whoſe partiality no one feared, 
and by the biſhop of Meaux, who con- 
| cealed his from her alone, 5 
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The jeſuits oppoſed the convening a 
council, whoſe deciſions they feared, if 
free; and believed uſeleſs, if otherwiſe. 
The biſhop. of Meaux again went to 
| b cringe to the | metropolitan, whom he 
x | ſought to depoſe; he propoſed ſeveral ex- 
-pedients to him, which were all refuſed, 
as tending to the acceptation of the bull. 
Is it then your intention,” ſaid he to the 
l cardinal, 


— — — 
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cardinal, to humble the ſovereign pon- 
© tiff?* © No,” replied Noailles, but E 
vill not violate truth.. * 


Valincourt and the abbe Meingui now 
undertook the affair: they found them- 
ſelves without power, they treated with- 
out frankneſs, and parted without ſuc- 
ceſs. Every day cardinal Rohan pro- 
poſed ſome new meaſures; but, at the 
moment when all ſeemed determined, he 
would cry, he muſt ſpeak to the king, that 
is, to father le Tellier ; and nothing was 
concluded. Map al 


The pope had entered into every poſſi- 
ble method of conciliation; no one leſs 
believed in his infallibility than himſelf ; 
but, tired out with theſe — delays, he 
diſpatched a rigorous brief into France, 
the purport of which was to deprive Noa- 
illes of the dignity of a cardinal, and aſter- 
wards to cite him to Rome. But before 
this could be done it was neceſſary that 

the cardinal ſhould be alſo deprived of his 
privileges as a Frenchman, and the holy 
father found no difficulty in believing that 
a king of France could take from a citi- 
zen the rights of a citizen, without hav- 
ing condemned him. The next day the 


pope diſpatched a gentle brief, which car- 


dinal Noailles however thought very ſevere. 
This 


* 
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This prelate was now prepared againſt 
the worſt that could happen to him ; 
he was told that he would be carried to 
Conflans, confined in a place where the 
father confeſſor would be his goaler, con- 
ducted to Rome under a ſtrong guard, and 
impriſoned in the caſtle of Saint-Angelo 
for the reſt of his life. The cardinal 
liſtened to this diſcourſe with the indiffe- 
rence of one whom it did not in the leaſt 
Concern. 


The nuncio received another brief, in 
which the archbiſhop of Paris was ordered 
to accept the bull m fifteen days, upon 
pain of canonical puniſhment. This 
fevere brief was accompanied with a let- 
ter from the pope to the king, in which 
the holy father intreated his majeſty to 
ſuffer his nuncio to act uncontrolled in 
this affair. The king anſwered like a 
protector of the laws of his kingdom, I 
will not ſaffer it; the pope is mafter in 
his own ftates, but not of one of my 
ſubjects. However, he was willing 
that the cardinal ſhould be depoſed by the 
decree of a council, But the pope would 
not abandon himſelf to @ hundred wotves, 
who, (aid he, would devour me while 


alive. 


Cardinal 


Ce 
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Cardinal Noailles wrote his mandate; 
the jeſuits condemned it, the pope ad- 
"mired it; the king would not ſuffer it to 
be publiſhed, leſt it ſhould give offence to 
his holineſs, and the French were, on this 
occaſion, more Ultramontaines than the 
Ultramontaines themſelves. When madame 
de Maintenon heard this news, I com- 
* prehend nothing of this affair,” ſhe cried, 
if thecardinal is a Janſeniſt, the pope 

£ muſt certainly be one allo,” 


The cardinaPs enemies were more cer- 
tain of the king's concurrence in their 
meaſures, than with that of the council ; 
they drew up a declaration, by which his 
majeſty, as pope of the Gallican church, 

enounced the puniſhment of. hereticks 
againſt all who ſhould refuſe the bull, 
But if the biſhops. betrayed the church, 
the magiſtracy defended it. The firſt 
preſident and the attorney-general, when 
they received this declaration from the 
hands of the king, looked on each other 
in an emphatick ſilence. *© Speak”, ſaid 
the king to them. We are apprehen- 
* five,” replied one of them, that your 
* majeſty by this declaration encroaches 
upon the authority of the church.“ I 
have done nothing now,” replied the 
King with great ſimplicity, but what I 
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: am told I may do, and what I have 


© done before.“ 


The king's anſwer amounted only to 
this: I have judged the Huguenots, there- 
fore I may certainly judge the Janſeniſts. 
But, enraged that the parliament ſhould 
preſume to queſtion that authority which 
was invoked by the prelates, he ſaid that 
he would hold a bed of juſtice. Voiſin 
baughtily threatened the firſt preſident ; 


who replied, Do you imagine you are 


the chancellor of a king of twenty-five 


Fa d 
years of age! 


n"_ * p l "3 


"CHAPTER Xn. 
The death of the king. 


LEWIS, loaded with age and afflic- 

tions, fell into a ſwift decay. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon perceived it, was 
alarmed, yet would not acknowledge to 
herſelf her fears. The duke du Maine 
intreated her to perſuade the king of the 
neceſſity there was, that before his death, 
he ſhould take proper meaſures to render 
his teſtament permanent and ſecure. 2 
M ame 
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dame de Maintenon could not be pre- 
vailed upon to undertake this taſk, either 
becauſe ſhe thought his death not ſo near, 
or that ſhe was apprehenſive of haſtening 
it by repreſenting to a prince, to whom 
Daguaſleau's oppoſition to the declaration 
had given a mortal wound, that his par- 
liament might poſſibly fail in their obedi- 
ence to his laſt will. 


When the king returned from Marly he 
appeared ſo weak and ill, that madame 
de Maintenon thought of nothing but of 
preparing him for eternity. She propoſed 
to him to receive the ſacraments. It is 
time enough yet,” ſaid the king. I 
find myſelf very well.“ She repreſented 
to him, that he could not too ſoon im- 
plore a pardon from God for his ſins; and 
reminded him of ſeveral which ſhe had 
been a witneſs of. The king made a ge- 
neral confeſſion to his director, and after- 

wards faid, Now I am eaſy.“ 


He called for his caſket, and examined 
all his papers. He ordered one to be 
burnt, ſaying, © This will ſet the two 
miniſters at variance.“ He found a 
roſary, which he gave to madame de 
Maintenon, ſaying, with a ſmile, I do 
© not give you this as a relick, but as a 
© token to remember me by. 8 

» 7 a 18 
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is firſt 3 Fagon declared that 
the limb had mortified, and that there 
was no longer any hope. He pronounced 
this fad: ſentence with tears and ſighs. 
Did you then believe me immortal? 
ſaid the king to him. 


Mareéchal 8 two inciſions with a 
lancet. The king felt no pain, but 
fainted. The phyticians, incu: his forti- 
an propoſed amputation. © Will am- 
putation fave my life? ſaid the king. 
< Speak freely.” Margchal replied, that 
there was little probability of it. Well, 
ſaid the king, if it will be uſcleſs, 
< why: would you give me more pain? 
He then turned to that fide of the bed 
where marſhal: Villeroi was, and: ſaid to 
— Adieu, wy fend; we muſt 
< part.” | 


At Paris and at court they murmured 
loudly againſt father le Tellier, for dar- 
ing to let his penitent die, ſeparated from 
the communion with his own particular 
paſtor. 'Theſe murmurs even reached 
madame de Maintenon, who aſked the 
king whether he had any perſonal enmity 
to the cardinal? No truly,” replied the 
king, and if he will come hither ſoon 
enough, I will embrace him, are 

6 he 


7 
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© he will ſubmit to the pope; for I am 
< reſolved to die a good Catholick, as I 
c © have lived.“ A courier was inſtantly 
diſpatched to the cardinal, who found him 
| Pius before the holy ſacrament, 


Father le Tellier endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve his influence over the king during 
his laſt moments. He preſſed him ear- 
neſtly to ſign a paper, by which the duke 
of Orleans and che parliament of Paris 
ſhould be obliged to maintain the bull. 

He offered it four times, and four times 
it was refuſed. The king's attendants 
forbid him to mention again 1 that conſtitu- 
tion which 1701 murdered their ſovereign. 


From the time that the king was ſeized 
with his:laſt illneſs, madame de. Mainte- 
non had cauſed a bed to be put up for her 
in his apartment. She was witneſs to his 
ſufferings and his fortitude, Her' whole 
ſoul was penetrated with theſe frequent 
aſpirations: W²ãall theſe agonies continue 
longer till? . . . Oh, my God! life or 
death is equal to me: all J implore is the 
1 ſalvation of my ſoul . . . . I have no reſti- 

tutions to make as a private man, but as a 
prince... . Who.will pay the kingdom's 
debts. My G od, T truſt in thy mercy 


I ſuffer, but 1 ſuffer not enough, — that 


afflifts me. 


oel. M | He 


\ 
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He ordered the duke du Maine to be 


called, and confided to him the regula- 


tions made in his teſtament. The prince 


thanked him for the dangerous honour he 


conferred on him; but added, that the 
duke of Orleans would be offended at it. 
You will be above his reſentment, replied 
the king. en 31 \ an 15 


He embraced the duke of Orleans; he 
told him that he had always loved him, 
and that he would find by his teſtament 
that he had not injured him. He earneſt- 
Jy recommended it to him to become pious 


and good, and to preſerve to Lewis the 


Fifteenth -his kingdom. Obſerving that 


at this word madame de Maintenon ſighed, 
Wpy this concern?“ added he; I am 


„willing to die. 


He ordered the dauphin to be brought 
to him, and, taking him in his arms, Ay 


child, ſaid he to him, you are ſoon to be 


a yreat king; be always .a good chriſtian. 


baue been too fond of war ſhun my 


example there, endeavaur to [ive in peace 
with your netghbours. In all your actions 
have the glary of God in view. Con- 
duct yourſelf fo as to be honoured by your 


fubjefts. Love them. I am grieved, added 


he, ſighing, for the condition I league ther 
1 . 


— 


ee. * 
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in, —_— ſuch councils as are moſt 
moderate, ndeavour to leſſen the taxes : 
do what I have been unhappy enough not to 
have done. Never forget the obligations you 


- have to madame de Jentadour. As for me, 


madam, added he, addreſſing himſelf to 
the governeſs of the young prince, I can- 
not faufficienth ſhew how much I am indebted 


Zo you... 


The king, after giving theſe counſels, 
and making this magnanimous confeſſion 


of the errors of his reign, embraced his 


grandſon twice, gave him his bleſſing, and 
raiſing his ſupplicating hands to heaven, 
uttered an ardent prayer for the youn 
prince, while he followed him with his 
eyes as he was carried out of his apart- 
ment. 1 | 


The princeſſes his daughters entered, 
lamenting aloud. There is no neceſſity for 
crying thus, ſaid the king to them, imiling. 
Two of them, between whom a quarrel 
was then ſubſiſting, were reconciled im- 


mediately. The king exhorted the duke 


of Bourbon to maintain union in the royal 
family, and recommended to the example 


of the prince of Conti, the virtues of his 


anceſtors, 
Aſter receiving the viaticum, he ſaid to 
the cardinals de Rohan and Billy, I am 
M 2 well 
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well aſſured of your zeal for the truth. I 
Have left proper orders for ſupporting you 
after my death. God is my witneſs, that I 
have had only the peace of the church in view. 
I had hoped to eſtabliſh it; God has been 
pleaſed to reſerve this bleſſing for another. 
T have been thought in this affair to have 
acted upon prejudice, and to have abuſed my 
authority. I wiſh it may be happily termi- 
nated in other hands, 175 


V 


Tue ſame day he gave orders that all 
the lords ſhould be permitted to enter his 
apartment, and ſaid to them, Gentlemen, 
I aſk your pardon for the bad examples I 
have given you, I return you my thanks for 
the affettion you have always expreſſed for 

me, and I make it my requeſt that you would 
preſerve the ſame fidelity to my grandſon. I 
recommend to you all to promote a general 
union; and if any one of you ſhould break it, 
Uſe your utmoſt endeavours. to recall him to 
his duty. T feel myſelf greatly moved, and 
I perceive that I move you alſo. Adieu, gen- 
tlemen; remember me ſometimes. 


As for you, monſieur le Martchal, ſaid 
he, addreſſing himſelf to Villeroi, I give 
you dying a new mark of my confidence; 1 
appoint you governor to the dauphin, You 
know by my teſtament hou you are to act 
with regard to the duke du Maine, I hope 


ad 


— 
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my nephew will live with: you as he ought to 
do with a man that I have ever loved. 1 


After having recommended the admi- 
niſtration of the finances to Deſmaretz, 
and the foreign affairs to Torcy; and do 
you, monſieur Pontchartrain, added he, in a 
reſolute accent, expedite a brevet, exactly 
in the ſame form with that of the late king, 
for delivering my heart to tbe jeſuits. 


The king took his leave of all his friends 
and relations with a dry eye; but when he 
took leave of madame de Maintenon he 
could not reſtrain his tears. I regret no- 
thing but you, ſaid he to her: I have not 
made you happy ; but all the ſentiments of 
affection and eſteem, which you have ſo well 
deſerved, thoſe I have always had for you. 
He ſaid the moſt tender and obliging things 
to her, which ſhe afterwards committed 
to paper, and joined to her laſt will. And 
before all the princes he added, My 
only affuction is to part with pe but I Doſe 
to fee you oon again in eternity * 


* I ſhall not be at the trouble to refute the groſs 
falſhood reported by monſier de Bouldeuc, the king's 
firſt apothecary : he declared that madame de Mainte- 
non, turning to the company, ſaid, What a fine ren- 
dez vous he has given me! This man never loved any 
thing but himſelf, i” 

— M 3 When 
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When the princes were withdrawn he 
ſaid to her, hat will become of you? You 
| have nothing. I beſeech you, ſaid ſhe, do 
not think of me. I am nothing. He raiſed 
himſelf up in his bed to embrace her; but, 
finding his tears ready to flow with vio- 
tence, he bid her obſerve if any perſon, was 
liſtening ; Although, added he, no one can 
be ſurpriſed that I ſhauld be melted into grief 
at parting with you. | 


Hie ordered the duke of Orleans to be 
called, and ſaid to him, Nephew, J re- 
commend madame de Maititenon ts you, You 
Ani the ſentiments Thave always entertained 
for her, She has never given nis any but 
goed counſels, and I repent that I have not 
followed them all, She has been of great u/z 
10 me, upon every occaſion, but eſpecially tio 
bring me back again to God, Grant all her 
requeſ?s ; fhe will never abuſe your kindneſs, 
The duke of Orleans repeating this conver- 
ſation, ſaid, in the preſence of a relation. 
of madame de Maintenon's, i thought at 
that moment that he was going to de- 
5 clare his marriage to me. | 


The laſt words the king uttered were 
addreſſed to madame de Maintenon; upon 
recovering from a fainting fit that held 
him a long time, You mu/t certainly, * 

| aid. 
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ſaid he, have great fortitude, and great af 
fection for me, to remain here fo long. With- 
draw, 1 _— you. I know what you muſt 
ſuffer with ſuch a ſpeftacle before your eyes, 
but I hope all will be ſoon over, He grew 
delirious, he no longer knew any one 
about him, Madame de Maintenon re- 
turned to her own apartment, to weep at 
liberty for her king, her friend, and her 
Huſband, ROY : 
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T is not to be expected that the laſt 
[| book will be either long or intereſting. 

What can we ſeek to know in the life 
of madame de Maintenon, when, with 
reſpect to the publick, that life is at an end? 
When Lewis the Fourteenth was no more, 
ſhe ceaſed to be: the publick curioſity ne- 
ceſſarily ends with the perſon who excited 
it. She is nothing now but a feeble body 
loaded with years and infirmities, buried 
in a cloiſter, exhauſted with pain, or lan- 
quiſhing in a bed. Let us however have 
the ſame curioſity as the Czar Peter ex- 
preſſed; let us draw the curtain, and con- 
template her once more in her laſt mo- 
ments. = 


„ CHAP. 
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CHAPTER: E 


Madame de Maintenon retires to St. 
| Cyr, 


| 7 E king ſtill breathed, and while 

his moſt faithful ſervants were diſ- 
ſolved in tears about his bed, the cour- 
tiers preſſed round the duke of Orleans: 
madame de Maintenon aſked herſelf, whe- 


ther ſhe ought to wait for the laſt mortal 
ſtroke, or ſpare her afflicted heart this dread- 
ful duty. She thought it ſhameful not to 


cloſe the king's eyes, and imprudent to ex- 


poſe herſelf to that publick exceſs of grief 


which the ſight of ſuch a corps muſt in- 


ſpire. Her attendance was now no lon- 


ger of any uſe; his ſenſes were gone; he 
was ſtruggling with death; he ſuffered per- 
haps, but at leaſt ſhe ſhould ſee him ſtill. 


Every moment ſhe aſked Fagon queſ- 


tions concerning the king. She went her- 


ſelf to ſeek the dreadful certainty ; with 


trembling impatience ſhe directed her 


ſtreaming eyes to that face already covered 


with the ſhades of death, She ſent ma- 
M 5 demoiſelle 
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demoiſelle d' Aumale to ſee if it was true, 
that there no longer remained any hope. 


Marſhal Villeroi, who was the witneſs 

of theſe violent agitations, conjured her to 
retire. It is my duty,” anſwered ſhe, 
© to receive his laſt ſigh, and I have ſtill 
* ſtrength and courage enough for that 
© ſad office.“ Her tears and fobs ſhewed 
the want of that reſolution of which ſhe 
- boaſted, Alas madame,“ faid Villeroi 
to her, © I loſe my benefactor, and can 
© with difficulty keep my grief within 
© bounds; you loſe the beſt of friends; 
© how will it be poſſible for you to reſtrain 
„yours? are you willing that all France 
_ © ſhould ſee you deliver yourſelf up to the 
© firſt tranſports of your ſorrow ?? © But,” 
reſumed madame de Maintenon, © he ſtil! 
© lives, and perhaps will wiſh to ſee me 
once more. © Alas ' cried ſhe ſobing, 
© if his laſt looks ſhould ſeek me, and find: 
me not.“ | | | 7 


The marſhal promiſed her, that, if he- 
once pronounced her name, ſhe ſhould be- 
immediately informed of it, and at length 
perſuaded her to depart: however, ſhe in- 
ſiſted that the abbe Briderej, her confeſ- 
ſor, ſhould ſee the king, and aſſure her 
that ſhe was no longer neceſſary to him. 


She 


She was apprehenſive of meeting with 
thoſe inſults which the favourites of deceaſed 
kings generally ſuffer from the populace ; 
ſhe therefore went from Verſailles to Saint- 
Cyr in marſhal Villeroi's coach, who 
cauſed his own ſervants to eſcort her, and 
placed guards at equal diſtances upon the 
road: precautions which her friend thought 
unneceſſary while he took them. He 


knew that if calumny had formerly endea- 
voured to blacken her character, ſhe had 


ſilenced calumny for many years. All Ver- 


ſailles was witneſs to her virtue; were 
there any poor there, whom ſhe had not ſuc- 


coured ? any families reduced to ſecret po- 


verty, whom ſhe had not ſecretly relieved ? 
Her reſolute piety, in exhorting the dying 


king, had been ſo much admired in Paris, 


and in the neighbouring provinces, that it 
was repeated from mouth to mouth, Se 18. 


not a woman, ſhe is an angel. 


She arrived at Saint-Cyr with made- 


moiſelle d'Aumale, who was ever moſt 
faithfully attached to her. She wept, but 
ſhe wept like a chriſtian. * My grief is 
great, ſaid ſhe to her by the way, but 
it is ſoft and tranquil, I ſhall often 
* weep, but my tears will be tears of ten- 
© derneſs ; for, in the bottom of my heart, 

© his chriſtian death gives me joy. I have 
| already 
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already offered a thanſgiving to God for 
it. From the beginning of his ſickneſs, 
I have never prayed for his life, but for 
his ſalvation,” W 5 


Some moments afterwards ſhe ſaid, 
© Let us go and weep for him, and, by 
. © our prayers, haſten his glory in heaven; 
and again, let us no longer think of 
< any thing but our ſalvation and of doing 
good works.“ Theſe words were inter- 
rupted by floods of tears; and mademoi- 
ſelle d'Aumale, full of ſimpathizing ſor- 
row, conſidered with wonder a mind na- 
turally ficm and reſolute, at this moment 
weak to exceſs, ſtriving to aſſume fortitude, 
and finding itſelf too exquiſitely tender. 


When ſhe perceived Saint-Cyr, ſhe faid, 
© Alas! that houſe loſes its father and its 
mother. I ſhall ſoon become uſeleſs to 
© it, after having been its ſupport with him 
for whom we weep.“ When ſhe entered, 
her tears and her groans redoubled. God 
and my children,” cried ſhe, * ſhall now 
< wholly poſſeſs me.“ Theſe children 
paſſed in review before her, to the end 
that every object which could augment her 
grief might be united in that ſad day. To 

the ladies ſhe ſaid, © Let us employ the re- 
mainder of our lives in inſpiring them 
© with that ſolid piety, which the king had 
© happily acquired,” When ſhe named 
| | the 


WV 
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the king, ſhe could not reſtrain her tears. | 
She ſaid to madame de Glapion, who ap- | 1 
peared aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo much weakneſs | 
joined with ſo much fortitude, * Daughter, 11 
one may weep for a king.” | = 


Marſhal Villeroi ſent a courier to her 
every hour with meſſages concerning the 
dying monarch. She paſled the night and 
the two following days in expecting theſe 1 
meſſages, in receiving them, in expecting 
them again, and in deſpair at having re- 
ceived them. She prayed, ſhe wept, ſhe 
ſpoke, ſhe thought only of the king, and 
was wholly regardleſs of herſelf. 


The king was dead, and no one durſt inform Sep · 2. 

her of it. At length mademoiſelle d' Aumale 

entered the chamber, and, in a mournful ac- 

cent, ſaid to her, Madam, the whole afflict- 5 

ed community is at church. Madame de 

Maintenon roſe immediately, went to the 

choir, aſſiſted at the office for the dead, and 

the next day at the ſervice: tears might 

have been ſuſpected of ſome returning anxie- 

ty for herſelf, prayers could not be ſo; in her 1 

was not ſeen that deſolation which uſually "A 

attends exceſſive ſorrow ; ſhe expreſſed no — 4 

regret for the loſs of her grandeur; her 1 

lips uttered no complaint for the cruel fu- 1 

ture which ſhe foreſaw: ſadneſs was | 1 

painted uponevery face; every thing concur- 1 

red to augment her affliction, yet ſhe _ 1 
ally Al 
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fully ſuppreſſed every emotion which might 
manifeſt its force. The archbiſhop of 
Rouen and the biſhop of Chartres came to 
mourn with her. As ſoon as ſhe perceived 
them, ſhe kneeled, and deſiring their bene- 
diction, faid to them, I put myſelf into 
your hands, in all probability I ſhall die 
. © there.* The prelates raiſed her, con- 
fuſed at giving their benediction to her 
whom they ſo highly revered. 4 


3 
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CHAPTER I. 
The king”s teſtament cancelled. 


'T HE outrage which was afterwards: 

1 offered to the memory of the late 
king, did not permit any ceſſation to her 
grief. The day after his death the par- 
liament aſſembled; the French guards, 
with the duke of Guiche at their head, 
took poſſeſſion of the avenues and the court 
of the palace. The great hall was filled 
with officers, who had arms under their. 
cloaths. Paris, with eager impatience, ex- 
pected the maſter that was to be given to 
her; atlength the duke of Orleans entered: 
chat man, ſo intrepid at the head of an ar- 

| my, 
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my, trembled before the ſenate, by whom 
his claims were to be decided; and, in a: 
faultering accent, thus delivered himſelf, 


Gentlemen, the firſt of ſubjects owes 
© to his king the moſt faithful attachment; 
© he, whom we loſt, well knew that this 
was my ſentiment 3 and hence proceeded + 
© that confidence he placed in me, when, a 
© few minutes before his death, he expreſſed 
© himſelf in this manner, Nephew, ſaid 
© he to me, after having received the via- 
© ticum, I have made a teſtament, in which 
] have reſerved to you all the rights and 
privileges of your birth, I recommend the 
* dayphin to you; be as faithful to him as: 
& you have been to me, aud preſerve his king= 
© dom to him. If France ſhould loſe bim, 
& you will be her ſovereign, and the crotun 
& will belong to you.” | 


The firſt part of this ſpeech was true; 
the following was not ſo ; and the laſt was 
odious. Thoſe who knew, that by the 
ſecret articles of Raſtat the duke of Or- 
leans was excluded from the throne, were 
alarmed at ſo groſs a falſhood. The friends 
of the late king perceived that no one be- 
lieved him, and turned pale to find that he- 
was liſtened to without any emotion. 


The 
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The duke of Orleans continued thus: To 
© theſe words the king added many others 
© too advantageous for me to allow me to 
repeat them, and concluded with ſaying, 
T have made ſuch diſpoſitions in my will, 
as I thought the moſt prudent and wiſe ; 


Q A 


© but as it is not poſſible to look far into 


s futurity, and provide againſt every acci- 
© dent, if there be any thing wrong, I de- 
© fire that it may be altered. Theſe were 
© his own words, added the duke, lower- 


ing his voice, aſhamed of pleading before 


ſuch an auguſt aſſembly the force of words 
heard by himſelf alone, as ſufficient to inva- 
lidate or belie the written articles of a 
will. LE ; ; 


I am therefore convinced,” purſued the 
duke, that according to the laws of the 
© kingdom, to paſt examples, and to the 
will of the late king, that the regency 


belongs to me; but I ſhall not be ſa- 


© tisfhed, if, to ſo many juſt claims, you do 
© not join your approbation, by which I 
© ſhall be no leſs honoured than by the 
© regency itſelf.“ | 


This artful compliment ſmoothed the 
wrinkled brows of thoſe old counſellors, 
who, after having been fo long deprived of 
che privilege of making remonſtrances, 

| | 5 found 
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found the right of making laws now attri- 
buted to them. 


, I therefore make it my requeſt to you,” 
continued the duke, that when you read 
the teſtament of the late king, you will 
not confound my ſeveral claims, but 
equally take under your conſideration 
the right which my birth gives me to 
the regency, and that by which the teſ- 
tament may enforce it, but begin with 
© the former. A propoſal abſolutely con- 
tradictory, which, while it expreſſed the 
higheſt reſpect for the teſtament, tended to 
annul it by-a preliminary decree, 


QA A A K _ A Ae 


The regency either is, or is not the 
hereditary right of the duke of Orleans: if 
it be, he enters immediately upon the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and then why deliberate? why 
did the maſter appear here as a ſuppliant ? 
If it be not, with what face could the par- 
liament be aſſembled, by virtue of the late 
king's will, only to make publick his inten- 
tions which were confided to them, to hear 
another ſubject of deliberation propoſed to 
them; to be intreated to diſcuſs what was 
already judged, and which they could not 
determine, although it- had not been de- 
ed belore. 


But 
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But,” reſumed the duke of Orleans, © by 
© whatever claim the regency is grant- 
© ed to me, I may venture to affure you, 
< gentlemen, that I will merit it by my 
© zeal for the publick good; and that I will 
labour, in concert with you, to render 
the ſtate happy and flouriſhing.“ 


This promiſe compleated in all the 
members of the aſſembly, that blind ſub- 
miſſion which coxtuption had begun in 
ſomes. Already the parliament thought 
itlelf aſtociated in the- empire, and aſſumed 
the ſentiments of a ſovereign, uneoncerned 
for the death of him who had deprived 
them of all power, devoted to the prince 
Who reſtored all to them again, 


The whole aſſembly turned their eyes 

upon the duke du Maine; ſome feared, 
others hoped that he would riſe up and op- 
2 this demand. He kept a profound ſi- 
ence, ſecretly condemning himſelf for the 
fault which he had committed, which was 
likely to produce ſo many others. He 
had neglected to execute that article of the 
codicil, by which the command of the 


hhoufſhold troops was that day to devolve to 


Villeroi, who, after having promiſed to 
receive orders from him.in all things, had 
15 permitted 
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permitted the duke of Guiche to take upon 
him this command. 


The teſtament was read with great ra- 


pidity, and fo low that it could not be 


diſtinctly heard, The duke du Maine's 
friends now flattered themſelves, that he 
would ſpeak, but he was ſtill ſilent; how- 
ever he had many arguments to urge, and 
many juſt claims to defend. He might 
have repreſented to the aſſembly, that the 
teſtament, by declaring the duke of Or- 
leans head of the council of regency, pte- 
ſerved to him the right that was given him 
by birth; that by no law or ſtatute of the 
kingdom could the regency belong to the 


firſt prince of the blood; that a king has 


doubtleſs the ſame right as 2 father, of ap- 
pointing one, or ſeveral guardians to his 
children ; of chooſing theie guardians out 
of his own family, or among his friends; 


of preſering a near, or a diſtant relation; 


that the quality of the neareſt heir gave a 
right to the ſucceſſion, but not to the guar» 
dianſhip ; that it was not fit that a ward 


ſhould be in the power of his preſumptive 


heir; that by no law this was injoined; 


but that it were to be wiſhed that there 
was a law to forbid it; that the mothers. 


of minor kings had always poſſeſſed the 


regency, notwithſtanding the oppoſitian. 
they 
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they met with from the firſt princes of the 
blood. 1 | 


Such a ſpeech would at leaſt have done 
honour to the duke du Maine, and juſti- 
hed the choice made by his father; but, 
in this important day, his underſtanding 
was as uſeleſs to him as his ſword. The 
preſident Luber, the firſt preſident de 
Maiſons, many members of the aſſembly, 
many officers of the army, ſeveral peers, 
waited only for a courageous oppoſition 
from him to declare themſelves on his 
ſide. He might have made a diviſion in 
the aſſembly; the affair would have then, 
been more cautiouſly deliberated upon, 
and the teſtament of a king would at leaſt 
have been as much reſpected as that of a 
private man. . 


If he had ventured to remind them of 
the many powerful reaſons which Lewis 

the Fourteenth had to confide the care of 
the minor to any other protector than the 
duke of Orleans, he would have created 
an irreconcileable enmity in the duke to- 
wards him; by awakening in the hearts 
of all good Frenchmen their natural 
affection for their kings, he would have 

expoſed him to the publick hatred. If he 
had told him boldly, that he himſelf ought 

to refuſe the guardianſhip of a minor, 

| | whoſe 
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whoſe death, by whatever accident it 
might happen, muſt neceſſarily raiſe a thou- 
ſand reports injurious to his character, he 
would have confounded him. | 


The armed men, with which the palace 


was ſurrounded and filled, were in the in- 
tereſt of the duke of Orleans, but would 
not have maſſacred the duke du Maine. 
Theſe men, devoted to the party which 
prevailed, waited anxiouſly for the event, 


but had no thought of determining it. The 


ſuffrages were free; the duke du Maine 
believed they were not ſo : even under this 
perſuaſion he might have known that the 
ſon of a king could have reſtored the free- 
dom of voting according to conſcience ; 
but he deſerted himſelf, and in the eyes 


of the whole aſſembly, only appeared the 


ſon of madame de Monteſpan. 


The parliament gave the ſovereign pow- 


er to him who demanded it; and, upon a 
bare reading, cancelled the moſt judicious 
and the moſt reſpectable of teſtaments: it 
was not the decree of a judge, it was the 
edict of a legiſlator. No rules, no for- 
malities were obſerved ; they decreed pe- 


-  remptorily ; they did not even condeſcend 


to explain the motives of their decrees ; 


they heard not the arguments of the con- 


teſting parties ; they condemned the ſacred 
regu- 
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regulations of the greateſt of kings ; they 
gave a maſter to the whole kingdom, al- 
though they had only the right of making 
regulations for the inferior courts of their 
juriſdiction; they only ſaid, That the court 
and all the chambers aſjembled, having taken 
the affair under deliberation, had declared, 
and did declare the duke of Orleans regent 7 
France; and, under that title, to have the 
adminiſtration of all the affairs of the king- 
dom, during the minoritix. bl, 


The duke of Orleans had offered to ſub- 
mit to a council of regency ; the parlia- 
ment ſubjected him to it. The prince, 
tranſported with his firſt ſucceſs, was on 
the point of giving up every thing to the 
council and the parliament. The abbe 
Dubois, who foreſaw the conſequences of 
this imprudent joy, aſſured him in a billet, 
that if he did not inſtantly break up the 
parliament,. he would give himſelf two 
aſſociates in the ſupreme power. The 
duke of Orleans deferred any farther deli- 
beration till the afternoon. In the mean 
time his friends compoſed a ſpeech for 
him, concerning the inconveniences of di- 
vided authority: he appeared again in the 
aſſembly; he had before ſpoke like a ſup- 
pliant, he now ſpoke like a maſter; he 
inſiſted that the whole power ſhould be 
veſted in him alone; he conſented to take 

the 
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the advice of the council upon affairs of 
ſtate; but reſerved to himſelf the diſtribu- 
tion of all employ ments, as if the choice of 
perſons proper for theſe employments was 
not an affair of the higheſt importance: 
then it was that he pronounced theſe words, 
ſo noble in one ſenſe, ſo ridiculous on this 
occaſion, I am overjoyed to find my hands 
tied up from evil, and free to do good. 


Whatever arrets he deſired, were granted 
by the parliament, which followed im- 
likely the ſudden revolutions of his will. 
By .one arret, the ſuperintendance of the 
king's education was given to the duke du 
Maine ; by another, the command of the 
king's houſhold troops, and even of the 
guards which did duty every day near his 
perſon, were taken from him. At length 
the duke du Maine broke ſilence; he de- 
manded to be diſcharged from being an- 
ſwerable for the king's perſon; The duke of 


Orleans granted his requeſt; and the parlia- 


ment, laviſh of its arrets, was upon the 
point of ratifying this grant by a new act 
of ſovereignty, when the duke du Maine 


was prevailed upon to deſiſt, the indecency 


of his requeit being forceably urged to 
him, : | T5 


The duke of Orleans, having all his 
wiſhes gratified, flattered the people; and 
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was as unreaſonably adored by them, as 
he had been unjuſtly hated. They had 
been fatigued with the preceding reign ; 
they termed it the iron age ;-they were in 
a condition that needed relief and com- 

. fort; they indulged the moſt agreeable 
Hopes ; they caught 'at the bare ſhadow 
of publick felicity. . 


The wiſer part were ſurpriſed at this 
unhoped- for revolution: by ſome it was 
attributed to the dexterity of the duke of 
Orleans, and the treachery of madame de 
Maintenon. They ſaid, and twenty hiſ- 
torians * have repeated it after them, that 
madame de Maintenon, being after the 
king's death full of anxious fears for her- 
ſelf, and foreſeeing, by the difference of 
characters and great inequality of abilities, 
that the duke du Maine muſt neceſſarily 
be oppreſſed by the duke of Orleans, re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice the former to her own 
ſecurity, and by revealing the ſecret diſ- 
poſitions of the teſtament to the latter, 
procure a powerful friend to herſelf. 


They added, that ſhe was determined 
to this meaſure, by the neceſſity of guard- 
ing her nephew the duke de Noailles, 
from the vengeance of the duke of Orleans, 


il - . * See the life of Philip duke of Orleans. 
1 48 Who 
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who had been perſonally offended by ſome. 
injurious reflections, which that nobleman. 
had indiſcreetly thrown out againſt him, 


the remembrance of which ſhe could only 


hope to efface, by a ſervice of ſuch ſignal 
importance. According to them there- 


fore the duke de Noailles revealed the 


whole myſtery to the prince; and offered 
him his own and the ſervices of his whole 


family, which by its alliances was become 
one of the moſt powerful in the kingdom. 
The offers were accepted, the injury was 


forgot, the poſt of preſident of the finances 
promiſed, the duke de Guiche, colonel of 
the French guards, gained over to the 
intereſt of the duke of Orleans, and all 
neceſlary meaſures taken to ſecure the 


army in their intereſt, 


But it was likewiſe neceſſary that the 


parliament ſhould be corrupted; and the 
inventors of this tale could not be at a 
loſs for a proper intrigue, The connec- 


tions which cardinal Noailles had with 


many of the members of this body, diſ- 


ſatisfied with father le Tellier for being the 
cauſe of their children's excluſion, made 
it eaſy for him to treat with the principal 
men amongſt them in favour of the duke 
of Orleans. PE | 


The conferences were held at the pa- 


lace royal, whither the archbiſhop of 


Vol. V. N Paris, 
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Paris, the preſident de Maiſons, mon- 
ſieur de Fleuri advocate- general, monſieur 
d' Agueſſeau attorney general, meſſieurs de 
Fortia, the abbe Pucelles, and Gaumont, 
came through one of thoſe houſes which 
had a communication with the gardens of 
this palace. The duke of Orleans end 
the abbe Dubois, went in the night in dif- 
ferent diſguiſes to the epiſcopal palace. 


There it was determined that the duke 
of Orleans ſhould be regent ; that the car- 
dinal de Noailles ſhould be chief of the 
council of conſcience ; the preſident de 
| Maiſons keeper of the ſeals; d' Agueſſeau 
chancellor; and monſieur de Fleuri attor- 
_ ney-general ; that Pucelles, Fortia, and 
Gaumont, ſhould have honourable em 
ployments ; that father le Tellier . ſhould 
be driven from the court; that thoſe who 
had been baniſhed on account of the con- 
| Kon Vnigeni ſhould be recalled ; 
the parliament re-eſtabliſhed in its prero- 
gatives; and the duke de Noailles con- 

ſulted in all affairs, 


A calumny groſs and ridiculous, refuted 
by its own abſurdity. The moſt virtuous 
perſons of the kingdom were choſe to act 
the baſeſt parts imaginable ; and thoſe 
who were moſt faithfully attached to the 
late king, accuſed of treacherouſly vio- 
lating 
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lating his laſt commands. This fact turns 
entirely upon the perfidy of madame de 
Maintenon, a perfidy directly oppoſite to 
her character, to her affection for the 
duke du Maine, to every duty ſhe owed 
the king, always ſo faithfully fulfilled by her; 
her former intimate connections with the 
legitimated princes, the eſteem and reſpect 
ever expreſſed for her by all the faithful 
ſervants of the late king, the tears which 
ſhe continued to ſhed even till her death, 
at the remembrance of that iniquitous day 
when the teſtament of Lewis was can- 
celled, all concur to prove the improba- 
bility of her having engaged in. ſuch un- 
juſtifiable meaſures, 


The duke of Orleans knew the re- 
gulations in the teſtament no ſooner 
than the publick ; this his timidity, his 
perplexed ſpeech to the parliament,  ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew : but although he was ig- 
norant of the late king's intentions, he 
caballed becauſe he ſuſpected they were 
not favourable to him. Theſe cenſurers 
judged of what had paſſed, by what they 
ſaw. They ſaw the family of Noailles in 
great favour, and ſeveral magiſtrates in 
high credit: they did not doubt (ſuch is 
the natural malignity of man) that this fa- 
vour, this credit, were the rewards of 
their treaſon; as if the neceſſity the regent 
lay under of faithful friends and wiſe coun- 
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cils, was not ſufficient to account for the 
elevation of perſons, whoſe: intereſt was 
able to ſupport him, whoſe wiſdom was 
capable of adviſing him. 


The views of the duke of Orleans muſt 
have neceſſarily been very vague and uncer- 
tain, If weexamine his whole conduct, we 
ſhall find in it no regulated plan, no ſettled 
meaſure, no party ſecured; he had pre- 
tenſions, but he had formed: no ſcheme: 
and thoſe pretenſions the duke du Maine 
might eaſily have overthrown, if he had 
not given his competitor time to make 
himſelf be beloved. With' the poſts of 
grand maſter of the artillery, — ge- 
neral of the Swiſs and carabiniers, and go- 
vernor of Languedoc, he was maſter of as 
any forces as the duke of Orleans, 


The count ds Toulouſe, the — 
d'Antin, the marſhals Villars and Villeroi, 
the cardinals Polignac, Biſſy, Rohan, all 
the courtiers who had been faithfully de- 
voted to Lewis the Fourteenth, would 
have ſupported him with their friends: 
' whoever could have brought forth the young 
king to the view of the people, might 
have become the regent. The duke of 
Orleans detefted in Paris, unknown in 
the provinces, forgot by the army, odious 
to good catholicks, indifferent to the Jan- 

_—* ſeniiſts, 
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ſeniſts, would have been joined only by 
3 Eeumen and deſperate youth of the 

: he might have raiſed a ſedition, he 
N not have ſupported a war; and if he 
had kindled one, he would have been con- 
lidered as a rebel. x7 | 


With the reach the portey which is 
eee. with the perſon of the king, is 
always the juſt and the victorious party. 
The duke of Orleans had indeed declared, 
that he would periſh rather than ſubmit 
to the teſtament. The duke du Maine 
might have deſpiſed. his threats; his filial 
piety, his attachment to his king, his pri- 
vate intereſt, the good of the ſtate, * 
required that he ſhould take ſuch meaſures 
as would beſt ſecure the perſon of the mi- 
nor, the welfare of the kingdom, and preſerve 


to himſelf his own d r nchen. 7 


To ſecure FEY own. glor and illuftri- 
la, was a part of bis duty: he 
: miſtook it ; he abandoned that rank which 
he ought to have aſſerted with the peril of 
his life. By ſome his moderation was 
highly praiſed, by others it was condem- 
ned. Thoſe who judged of the duke of 
Orleans by the firſt edicts he iſſued, were 
rejoiced that the power had fallen into his 
hands: but when they ſaw the ſame man 
eure contemn thoſe obligations which 

N 3 his 
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his promiſes had laid him under, pro- 


miſes of which he had been fo laviſh, they 
regretted the loſs of that adminiſtration or- 


dained by the teſtament. They accuſed the 


duke du Maine of having betrayed his coun- 
try; they murmured againſt the parliament; 


they loudly declared, that the moſt bloody 
civil war would be leſs fatal than this * 
_ cifick OP. 


* \ 


CHAPTER m 


The dike of Hrn viſits medame de 
Maintenon. . 


JT was; with the deepeſt / hang that 
9 de Maintenon learned the 
outrage that had been offered to the me- 
mory of Lewis the Fourteenth. She fore- 
ſaw, that the duke du Maine would be 
ſoon degraded from his rank as prince of 
the blood; that the affairs of the church 
would be irreverently treated ; that im- 
piety and libertiniſm would be openly 
countenanced and protected by a prince 
who was himſelf a deiſt and a debauchee; 
that the finances would be ſhametully - 
ſquandered away; ; and the French be go- 

ernee 
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verned by caprice, till their diſobedience had 
informed him, they could only be governed 


by laws. 


Full of theſe ſad preſages, ſhe trembled 
to ſee the life of the young king in the 
power of him who muſt neceſſarily be the 
greateſt gainer by his death: not that ſhe 
ſuſpected the duke and dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy were hurried out of the world; but 
to an epicurean upon ſyſtem, and through 
inclination, what is a crime? when a 
throne is in view, what can reſtrain am- 
bition? 5 

However, when ſhe conſidered that 
frankneſs and generoſity, ſo conſpicuous 
in the character of the duke of Orleans, 
her fears were in ſome degree abated. It 
an ambition to reign ſtimulated him to 
the crime, the love of true glory reſtrained 
him from committing it. She perſuaded 
herſelf, that he durſt not have demanded 
that a life ſo precious as that of the young 
king, ſhould have been confided to his 
care, if he had not reſolved to be anſwer- 
able for it to France ; that the obligation 
which honour laid him under to preſerve 
the child, would be as powerful as the 
dictates of virtue; that he would make a 
point of deſtroying the former ſuſpicions 
that had been entertained of him; and 

| N 4 that 
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that if he was capable of ſo black a crime, 
He would be reſtrained: from perpetrating 
it by remorſe, by fear, and by thoſe re- 
ports which had been ſpread of - guilt, 


were diſtinguiſhed by ſchemes for t 
lief of the people. The duke regulated 
his conduct by maxims which openly con- 
demned the principles of the laſt reign. 
This declared contempt for the will of a 
prince, who had acquired more know- 
ledge by experience, than all that the 
duke of Orleans's philoſophy had been able 


which he had not incurred. 


Theſe hopes were combated by fears, 
too well grounded to leave her mind. at 
reſt. She had continually before her eyes, 
the dreadful proſpect of thoſe miſeries 
which were preparing for a ſtate, ruled by- 
a man who knew how to fight, but who, 


among philoſophers, artiſts, and proſti- 
tutes, had not learned how to govern, 


* 


However, the firſt days of the regeney 


re- 


to teach him, overwhelmed madame de 


Maintenon with grief, In vain. ſhe re- 
proached herſelf, for taking ſo much in- 
tereſt in a world which ſhe had renounced 
for ever: ſhe could not, without indigna- 
tion, know that the memory of her de- 
. ceaſed king was treated with ſcorn, his 
virtues deſtroyed, his errors exaggerated, 


W 


/ 


— 
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his enterprizes condemned, his ſtatues 
covered with fatires, and the authors of 
thoſe affronts unpuniſhed, his obſequies 
Interrupted by the inſolent Te Deum of the 


populace, mixed with the de e ed 
the prieſts. 


The duke of Gnehne awho'ulteined 

ber highly, thought he owed her a kind of 
account of his actions, and was willing to 
prepare her for the changes he was medita- 
"Ting; He paid her the ſame reſpect which he 
would have paid to a queen dowager: he 
was ſenſible that ſhe had diſfipated ſeveral 
ſtorms which had been raiſed againſt him; 
and although he might re Avro 
of all the obligations he had to her, yet 
he knew enough to perſuade him, that it 


was his duty to give her N 2p mugs 
of his N 5 


He went to Saint-Cyr t to __”— her: dhe Sept. 6. 


lady portreſs not admitting him imme- 
diately, the ſuperior made him an apology 
for it. It is according to your rules, 
ſaid the prince to her, and I am ndt 
come (hither to interrupt them.“ He 
entered madame de Maintenon's apart- 


ment alone, and continued with her half £ 


an hour. Some thought that he came to 
load her with reproaches, others to forbid 
_ "ter to meddle for the future with affairs; 

: N \ | and 
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and many believed that the deſign of this 
viſit, was to prevail upon her to reveal to 

him certain ſecrets of ſtate: but all theſe 
conjectures were falſe. The prince, when 
he entered her chamber, thus addreſſed 
her: | 


< T'am..come; madam, to expreſs to 
you the part I take in your grief, and to 
© aſſure you of all the reſpect and con- 
© fideration you can wiſh for.“ She was 
| beginnin to anſwer him, he interrupted 
her. f do my duty only, and you 
6 know what has ——. preſcribed to me. 


© It is with pleaſure,” ſaid madame de 
Maintenon, that I obſerve the _ | 
you pay the memory of the late Kings bny 
* fayouring me with this viſit.*. That 
reſpect, anſwered the prince, would not 
permit. me to neglect making you this 
viſit; but my eſteem for you would ſtill 
© leſs permit it: and I am deſirous of 
< giving you greater proofs of it, than 
the meaſures I have taken to ſecure to 
ou that little, which the king has 
« bequeathed to You out of his privy 


*purſe. 


l was informed of this yeſterday,” ſaid 
madame de Maintenon. I return your 


© royal n a thouſand thanks; 75 this 
| 6 lum, 
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© ſum, in the preſent ſtate of the finances, 
< is too large, and I am not willing to ac- 
© cept ſo much.“ It is but a trifle,” re- 
- plied the prince, but it is true that the 
© finances are in great diſorder.“ What 
© I receive from the king,” reſumed ma- 
dame de Maintenon, will be wholly em- 
* ployed in relieving the neceſſities of ſome 
c poor people, whom I am not willing to 
© abandon, and in prayers to God that you 
may obtain the aſſiſtance you have need of,” 


© I am already ſenſible,” ſaid the duke 
of Orleans, © that the burden I bear is 
very heavy.“ My lord,” reſumed ma- 
dame de Maintenon, © you feel but part of 
it yet.“ © I ſhall be at Vincennes,” ad- 
ded he, © as much as I can; but publick af- 
© fairs will often call me to Paris. I am 
< reſolved to give my whole attention to 
them, and will uſe my utmoſt endea- 
vours to re-eſtabliſh them. I ſhall think 
myſelf happy, if, in the courſe of a few 
years, I may be enabled to render to the 
young king, France freed from its debts, 
tranquil, flouriſhing, and in a better con- 
dition than I found her; this is the ut- 
moſt bounds of my ambition.“ This 
is a glorious deſign,” ſaid madame de 
Maintenon. No one,” reſumed the duke 
of Orleans, has a greater intereſt in the 
< preſervation of the young prince than 1 
| N 6 have : 
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| | have: it is I who am anſwerable for his 
10 © perſon; the whole authority is at prefent 
Fe. veſted in me; J ſhall not have thoſe to 
| © contend with, who, by poſſeſſing his 
1 « perſon, would have ſhared that authority 
il with me; and I ſhall be overjoyed to 
it! © reſign it into his hands, that I may 
Ti p peaceably enjoy the honour I ſhall have 
ll acquired.“ 5 (x 
| © Theſe ſentiments,” ſaid madame de' 
14 i 7 | | 
i! Maintenon, are worthy of your birth, 
1 and you yourſelf will feel how glorious 


4 they are, if it be true that you have not 
tdtthat inſatiable deſire of reigning with 
which you have always been charged.” 
Ah l' anſwered the prince, if I ſhould 
< loſe the young king, could I hope to 
148 f in peace? ſhould we not be enga- 
if | ged in a war with the king of Spain, who 


- — - - —————_ > — — 


if | © has ſtill many friends, although he is 
| © not by the teſtament appointed to ſuc- 
| by ceed.“ | | ; 
k If No, my lerd,” replied madame de 
| 8 Mlaintenon, © I never can believe the in- 


« jurious reports that have been propagated 

© againſt your royal highneſs ; I know the 

* malice of . mankind ; you know it alſo; 

and I intreat you therefore never to 

+ liſten to what my enemies may impute 
to me, contrary to your intereſt, My/in- 

* Auence is over; and all I have now to 
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do is to bury myſelf in my retreat, and 


forget the whole world. The ſtate 


of things, my own inclinations, the 
reſpe I owe your perſon, and the little 
uſe I now can be of, all impoſe ſi- 
lence upon me; but the obligation you 
have laid me under, by the grant you 
now ſecure to .me, is of itſelf ſufficient 
to hinder me from entering into any ca- 
bals; and J engage my honour never to 
ſay or do any thing againſt your royal 
highneſs. Many imprudent expreſſions 
will be attributed to me, I ſhall be ac- 


cuſed of holding correſpondence with the 


king of Spain, all this will be falſe, and 


T ſhall no longer give any attention to 


affairs of ſtate, but to pray for the hap- 
pineſs of France.. „ 


And 1, madam,” returned the +. N 
proteſt to you, that in me you ſhall al- 
ways find a ſincere friend, and Saint-Cyr 


a faithful protector. The place you for- 


merly held muſt have neceſſarily obliged 
you to many connections, and your re- 
tirement will not guard you from ſolli- 
Citations, I ſhall be always ready to 
ſerve you; it is not fit thatWou ſhould 
addreſs yourſelf to any other than myſelf.” 
The greateſt favour I ſhall ever aſk,” ſaid 


madame de Maintenon, © is that the foun- 


dation of Saint-Cyr may be completed px 
After 
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Aſter ſome compliments on one ſide, 


. and acknowledgments on the other, the 
regent deſiring to ſee the ladies of the com- 
munity, ſaid to them, Ladies, I have 


< deſired to ſee you, that I might aſſure 


C you of that protection which is ſo juſtly 


due to you, I ſhall uſe no arguments 
to perſuade you of this truth; you know 
what reſpect I owe to him who founded 
your community, and to her who governs 
it. I am well convinced of the merit 
of an eſtabliſhment ſo uſeful to the king- 
dom, and in particular to the no- 
bleſſe; for whatever you may wiſh, la- 
dies, for whatever madame de Mainte- 
non may deſire, I ſhall be always ready 
to do you ſervice. I recommend my- 
ſelf to your prayers ; the place I now 
fill renders them more neceſlary to me 
than ever. | 


Nothing ſtruck the regent more than 


the ſmallneſs of madame de Maintenon's 
apartment, and the extreme ſimplicity of 


its furniture, She told him ſhe had deſtin'd 


that which the late king had cauſed to be 
built for her, for an infirmary for the 
community. Some of the courtiers who 
attended the duke of Orleans in this viſit, 
being perſuaded that diſcontent and re- 


ſentment, rather than a. love of ſolitude, 
had induced madame de Maintenon to 
| retire. 


\ 
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retire to Saint-Cyr, diverted themſelves 


at her expence. What injury has ſhe 


ever done you? ſaid the prince to them. 
© She has ſerved many perſons, ſhe never 
© hurt one.“ The converſation then turn- 
ing upon the princeſs Des Urſins, As 
© for her, ſaid the duke of Orleans, © ſhe 
© is a buſy enterprizing woman, and, with 
c abilities for nothing, has intruded herſelf 
< into every thing.” 


His behaviour to theſe two ladies was 
conformable to theſe ſentiments ; he aban- 
doned madame des Urſins to her deſtiny, 
and his friendly cares ſoftened that of ma- 


dame de Maintenon. He reduced all the 


penſions, but preſerved entire the four 
thouſand francks a month which was ſet- 
tled on madame de Maintenon, and paid 
out of the privy purſe; a penſion which her 
diſintereſtedneſs has rendered neceſſary to her, 
ſaid the brevet, by the expreſs order of the 


regent: an eulogium which began with 


her, and which probably will tempt no 
other favourite to an imitation of that vir- 
tue. But, if ſhe had refuſed this pen- 
ſion, ſhe might probably have merited a 
. WO | | 

Her ſituation ſeemed to require that ſhe 
"ſhould owe no obligations but to the king; 


did that delicate reſpect due to the me- 


mory 
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14 mory of Lewis the Fourteenth permit her 
we! to accept this benefit from the hands of 
him who ublickly contemned his teſta- 
ment? Was it fit for the widow of a king 
.to ſuffer her gratitude. to be engaged to 
him who uſurped an unlawful authority ; 
whom as a ſubject ſhe was bound to 
;obey, but whoſe favours, as the wife 
of Lewis, ſhe ought to have ſecretly 
ones: ? | 
N To "> ſeen en Frances d Aubigne poor, 
after rei ning years, refuſing to be 
enriched; Fache by this refuſal to the 
manes —7 her huſband, aneh deſpiſing an 
uſurped power, although exteriorly obe- 
dient to that power; forcing admiration 
from the prince whoſe reſentment that re- 
fuſal would have excited; and ſhewing the 
world that a King could be loved and re- 
vered after his death: this, to exalted 
minds, would have been A nob! e * 
tacle. 5 . 35 


—— 


| 5 Thes would human 1 have coun- 
ſelled her, but chriſtian piety reaſons dif- 
| ferently. Such a conduct would have gra- 
- tified pride, and drawn the attention of 
i the world; but madame de Maintenon 
cConceived that ſhe ought no otherwiſe to 
| _ teſtify her affection for the. king, than by 
| | therprayers and her — to the new 
: | regulations 
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regulations permitted by providence. It f 
was not for her to 2 the regent, nor to 
conteſt the right of giving with him who 
gave in the name 5 king; probably 
alſo ſhe was carried away by her ardent 
charity: to a benevolent mind, what are 
ſuch lofty ſentiments in compariſon of 
good works? When the duke of Orleans 
left her, ſhe ſaid to mademoiſelle d' Au- 
| male, If among ſo many 8 
6 felt with ſuch extreme ſenſibility, a 
thing could afford me conſolation, it is 
in reflecting that I ſtill have it in my 
power to relieve ſome unhappy perſons. 
© But for this conſideration, WAA would 
N . this penſion be to me 


She! was ſo well edt withahe beha- 
viour of the duke of Orleans, that the - 
inFantly committed to paper the principal | 
Wende of her converſation with him. Ma- 
demoiſelle d' Aumale having requeſted her 
to give her that paper, madame de Main- 
tenon ſaid, © I will leave it to you.” At- 
cordingly ſhe joined it to her teſtament, 
pethaps as a modeſt * proof of oy” mar- 
Triage. 


„ The We vlt was followed by obe Sep 7. 
from the dutcheſs dowager of Orleans, 
his mother; the came in full dreſs, a 
reſpect paid to madame de Maintenon's 
ecret 
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ſecret 1 as well as to Her virtue. 
The dutcheſs told her, that the Uutcheſs 
of Berry, and the dutcheſs of Orleans her 
daughter-in-law, were coming. Madame 
de Maintenon inſtantly diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger, to intreat thoſe princeſſes to leave 
her at liberty to pray and weep; ſhe made 
the fame. requeſt to all the royal family, 
and very freely excuſed herſelf from re- 
ceiving thoſe inſtances of officious reſpect, 
probably ſincere, but after the regent's 
viſit a little ſuſpected, and better cal- 
culated to flatter pride, than to ſooth at- 
fliction. | . 


Aft the great lords 3 themſelves 
at her door, to make their compliments of 
. condolance : none were admitted; ' ſhe 
had given orders that the biſhops only 
ſhould be introduced to her. She after- 
wards repented of this exception ; ſhe had 
hoped they would talk to her of God, 
their diſcourſe turned wholly upon the 
world. 


Marſhal Villars deſired e to 
come and mingle his tears with hers. She 
replied, that Saint-Cyr was as inacceſſible 
to heroes as to princes. He declared he 
would then lay ſiege to it. She yield- 
ed. He remained faithful to _ late 


The 


King, 
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The queen of England could not de Sept, 85 
: excluded ; ſhe came in deep mourn- 
ing, and with the ſame ceremonial as 
to a princeſs, When , ſhe ſaw ma- 
dame de Maintenon, ſhe embraced her 
tenderly. Tears flowed from the eyes of 
both. At every circumſtance which ma- 
dame de Maintenon related: to her, of the 
chriſtian death of the king, Mine,” ſhe 
cried, could not have ſhewn more 
1 chriftian reſignation, Juſt thus did my 
q holy a die. 


The queen of Poland, who lived re- 
tired at Blois, made her a particular com- 
pliment. All thoſe who regretted Lewis 
the Fourteenth, to her expreſſed their ſor- 
row. The king of Spain, whoſe intereſt 
ſhe had ſo ardently ſupported with his 
grandfather, was the only one who on 
this occaſion ſhewed her no mark of re- 
ſpect or gratitude. I am ſurpriſed, 
ſaid mademoiſelle d'Aumale to her, that 
« the king of Spain has not wrote to you,” 

© I ſhould have been more ſurpriſed,” re- 
plied madame de Maintenon, * if he bad, y 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


Madome de Ae manner of if 
TS W | 


T Adame de Maintenon's firſt care was 

to free herſelt from the incumbrance 
of os houſhold, moderate as that was. 
She , aſſembled her domeſticks, thanked 
them for their faithful ſervices, diftri- 
buted ſome preſents among them, and 
diſmiſſed them. She kept only two 
women, and a valet de chambre, who 
Was lodged without the walls. She 
ſent ber horſes to be fold, faying, © I 
cannot reſolve to feed fix hothes: While 
there are fo many men of birth big. boy 
« e | | 


Her whole income was conſecrated to 
the relief of ſome noble families ; ſhe ſcarce 
teſerved any part of it for her own uſe, 
and often denied herſelf neceſſaries: gene- 
rous to others, avaritious anly to herſelf, 
By the letters patents Saint-Cyr was ex- 
preſsly enjoined to maintain her and her 
ſervants, but ſhe paid the community a 

: penſion 


of Madame. de Maintenon. 28. 


penſion of four thouſand francks, and was 
ſtill apprehenſive of being burthenſome to 
it. Her repaſts, always frugal, were now 
more ſo than ever, and ſhe reduced herſelf 
to a ſingle diſh: her ſupper uſed to be a 
diſh of chocolate ; after the firſt evening 


ſhe denied herſelf that, © I will not by | 


my example, ſaid ſhe, © make prows 
«© oluttons of my daughters,” She. no 
1 made uſe of paſtes or perfumes: 


* 


c 0008 things. 


* She gives a lively repreſentation of the ſtate of her 
mind in the following let ter to I archbiſhop 
of Rouen: 


© My mind is nearly in the ſame fate as when you 
c left me. When I reflect on the wonderful. mercies 
© which God has ſhewn me, I dread left. pride ſhould 
* intrude itſelf upon my thoughts: I am apprehenſi ve of 
© being ungratefal,by not offering up ſufficient thanks and 
« praiſe to him who ſupports me with his almighty hand, 
| © and renders me almoſt inſenſible to my loſs, and to my 
© fall. Peace, confidence, Joy, and love, riſe in my 
© ſoul when I contemplate the ſormer, and I feel the 
© moſt abſolute indifference when 1 think of the latter. 
6 Be ſure not to write to me without ſome words of 
c exhortation. Our dear daughters uſe their utmoſt 
5 endeavours to make my retreat agreeable: they will 
| © not find it a difficult matter. 


She 


e is gone, ſaid ſhe, for whom! uſed 
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She denied herſelf whatever ſhe either 
thought convenient or agreeable to her, 
that ſhe might no longer have any taſte to 
ratify, and might have the more to give 
to the poor. Whenever ſhe received her 
penſion ſhe divided it among thoſe whoſe 
neceſſities were known to her. If ſhe had 
been capable of forgetting the Joſs ſhe had 
fuffered, the retrenchment ſhe was obliged . 
to make in her alms would have recalled 
it to her remembrance. *© I do not weep 
© for the king, ſaid ſhe ſometimes, he 
* is now happy; but it is terrible to know 
© that there are many perſons in diſtreſs, 
© and not to have the power of relieving 
© them.” 

© I have taken an account of her ex- 
pences,* ſaid mademoiſelle d'Aumale, 
during the years 1717 and 1718; in the 
former they amount to fifty ſeven thou- 
ſand nine hundred and forty-two livres, 
and in the latter to ſixty- eight thouſand 
five hundred and ninety- five livres; from 
which there are only ſome ſcarfs and 
ſome robes de chambre for herſelf, the 
remainder was appropriated to penſions 
or to alms. I have known her give very 
confiderable-ſums under borrowed names. 
She often ſaid to me, The pleaſure of giv- 
ing is the only one I now enjoy.” 


J | She 
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She ſoon entertained ſcruples that her 
orief was too intenſe ; and, while perſons 
of the greateſt piety admired her reſigna- 
tion to providence, ſhe reproached herſelf ' 
with not having an entire ſubmiſſion to it, 
It is the property of Chriſtian virtues to 
aſtoniſh thoſe who are witneſſes of them, 
and to create fears of unworthineſs in thoſe 
who exert them; and nothing more 
ſpeedily effaces the remembrance of the 


good we do, than the apprehenſion of 
not doing enough. 4 


Diſengaged at length from the world, 
in which the king only had retained her, 
ſhe breathed in freedom; ſhe enjoyed the 
happineſs of being eſcaped from the general 
wreck, and held fo little correſpondence 
with the world, that ſhe knew not even by 
publick report the ſad events of that ſtorm 
- regency in which ſhe lived: ſhe reſigned 
herſelf in her retreat to that inward recol- 
lection which ſhe had always loved, and 
which the tumultuous hurry of a court had 
ſo often interrupted : ſhe was at length 
ſenſible of what infinite importance it is to 
give one's ſelf early to God, and free from 
the contagious vices of a place where ſhe 
had ſo long lived, from a conſcience ex- 
amined with the utmoſt ſincerity, ſhe re- 
ceived conſolation and hope, and, inſtead 
of having fins to expiate, found only vir- 
| | tues 
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tues to bring to perfection. This happi- 
neſs was but of ſhort duration, and but 
late enjoyed; but her advanced age pro- 
miſed her a near, and her lively faith an 
eternal happineſs. gs | 


She was deſirous by ſome little employ- 
ments to baniſh langour and ſatiety from 
her ſolitude; ſometimes ſhe inſtructed the 
novices, ſometimes ſhe ſhared with the 
miſtreſſes of the claſſes, the painful cares of 
education; ſhe often ſent for the young 
ladies to her chamber, and inſtructed them 
in the elements of religion, and taught 
them to read, to write, to work, with 
thatgentleneſs and ſolicitude which accom- 
pany every thing we do through taſte and 
inclination. 3 | 


She aſſiſted regularly at the recreations, 
and appeared as gay as if ſhe could really 
find any amuſement in them. She uſed to 
tell the ladies of Saint Lewis, that then 
was the time to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of their pupils, to diſcover the diffe- 
rence of characters, and to inſtil uſeful 
maxims into their tender minds, under the 
allurements of pleaſure. She made one in 
all their diverſions, ſhe invented ſome her- 
ſelf; her preſence gave no reſtraint; ſne 
infpired joy and freedom; ſhe was re- 


ſpected, without being feared. . 
ai ws * e Madame 
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' 


Madame de Vertrieux then governed | 


Saint-Cyr. Madame de Maintenon ſub- 
mitted to her authority, either becauſe ſhe. 
was weary of rule, or, to give an example 
of obedience; ſhe acted with the ſame de- 
gree of dependance as if ſhe had been only 
one of the ladies of Saint- Lewis: - ſhe never. 


departed on any occaſion from the rules of 
the community, without aſking permiſſion. 
of the ſuperior, Madame de Vertrieux 


died, and madame de Glapion ſucceeded 
her; ſhe had madame de Maintenon's 


vote, and both deſerved and poſſeſſed her 


tendereſt friendſhip: the charms of her 


wit, the force of her underſtanding, had 


appeared even in her earlieſt youth; de- 


votion, ſo often accuſed of ſuggeſting nar- 


row and confined notions, had enlarged: 
her mind, and the name of madame de 
Glapion * will for a long time recal at 
Saint-Cyr an idea of perfection. Madame 
de Maintenon had educated this lady, and 


- She ſubmitted her exerciſes of devotion 
to the regulation of the miſtreſs of the no- 
vices, One day in each month ſhe con- 


ſecrated to ſolitude; there, without any 


| * Sec her ct aracter in the letters to the ladies of 
Saint- Cr. VV ö 
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interruption, without any wanderings or 
melancholy, ſhe prepared herſelf for death, 
and anticipated that happy 22 which 
religion has promiſed to the faithful: one 
week in every year ſhe paſſed in the ſame 
inward recollection; doubtleſs this calm 
of mind was often troubled by reflections 
on the prodigies of her life, eaſily forgot 
in the tumult of Verſailles, recalled with 


force in the ſilence of Saint-Cyr. 


The infirmities of old age could not 
make her diſpenſe with this pious practice. 
She deſired madame de Perou, then miſ- 
treſs of the novices, to give her rules for 


her days of devotion. The next day ſne 


found the required plan in her oratory. 
She anſwered by this billet : < Your com- 
< pliance, my dear mother, will be per- 
© fe, if to-morrow I find a liſt of my 
< faults, as I have found a liſt of my 
c:aeretfes,? ſſ ³ 19. 1391 Se I IGC, 


Madame de Perou, after having exa- 
mined her with the moſt critical eye, pro- 


nounced that Saint-Cyr had an excellent 


foundreſs. However, one great fault tar- 
niſhed in ſome degree the luſtre of ſo many 
virtues : madame de Maintenon had nei- 
ther weak credulity, ſuſpicious avarice, 
troubleſome melancholy, nor any of the 
faults of old age, but ſhe carried to _— 

43-68 3 . the 
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the fear of habing theſe faults, and this 
fear ſeemed to give her them al. During 
her cley anon nl e had, always Attributed to 
e E ill d, , that Hema, ge wh ch W 
times paid to her f Ee. uſed 
180 to deſire madame de Caylus to ex- 
euſe her to her beſt and moſt intimate 
Ee when, they came to viſit her, ſay- 
nes. 1. 18 fe og abſence to make 
Nach amends for tediou 57 of my 
„ converſation,” © 


This 770 was firengthened, by age 3 3 it 
wel its riſe to a, virtue, and produced a 
fault. Bein 1955 een 01 5 t ye ter 
derneſs | and a ion expre d log her 


vere f mere ene ecen ooking up- 
on herfelf as one o pee W's niques en 


are more (BOG on cba Re their be- 
ing ſcarce, than their intrinſick value, ſhe 
concluded that friendſhip, the only happi- 
neſs ſhe was capable of enjoying, no longer 
exiſted for her. | Mademoilel e d' Aumale, 
notwithſtanding, Lf faithful. Attachment, 
her. tender folicitu IF and conſtant attend- 
ance on her, was involved. in this ſuſpi- 
cion; 43 madame de Glapion was not ex- 
empted from it: both with the kindeſt 
attention endeavoured to amuſe her, and 
both were often diſcouraged in their at- 
tempts, not by any complaint, but by ac- 
know ledgments too 66 and by 


T thouſand 


1 
. 


— 
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thouſand obj ections Mee er ro- 
Pod; for that Ar rel Fo 


* 
W 1 1 3 * of wm 
. 8 \.# — 


I heſe ladies, halved * with the 1055 

gere affection, felt the moſt ſenſible con · 

cern to find they were ſo little known. Ma- 

dame de Maintenon durſt not venture to | 
, fend for them in her hours of leiſure, for fear 

of being t tireſometo them; and theydurſtnot 

offer their company for fear their ſolicitude 

mould be attributed to mere complaiſance. 


(Madame de Maintenon having one day 
defired to ſee one of theſe ladies, who 
happened that moment to be employed in 
ſome other ond of the houſe, ſhe went 
inſtantly to the church, and at the foot of 
the Tay ſought for that conſolation which 
ſhe reproached herſelf with having ſought 
from thoſe ſhe loved : ſhe fancied ſhe was 
only an object of compaſſion to thoſe who, 
being witneſſes of her virtues, were ready 
to invoke her as 3 ſaint, if the living could 
be invoked. | They queſtioned themſelves 

concerning the . of her coldneſs and 

reſerve, and trembled while they expreſſed 

tteir uneaſineſs for fear ſhe ſhould think it 

exaggerated, or be offended that they had 
diſcovered the motions of her unquiet 

mind. This extreme caution in an old 

perſon, who was only reſpectable, might 

have been meritorious ;. in a woman who 

was __ at Saint-Cyryit was a ago 

he 


of Madane de Maintenon. * 3 


— 4 
mY - 


The patio of 1 courtiers, al- 
though long foreſeen, yet threw her into 
reflections unfavourable to the human heart. 
| Intereſt or pleaſure, were in her opinion, 
the ſole principles of aſſection; ſhe believed 
herſelf uſeleſs and troubleſome, although 
Saint-Cyr, guarded by her care againſt all 
the vices of the world, ought not to have 
reminded her of the reſemblance between 
a convent and a court. One of her friends 
exhorting her to preſerve herſelf, becauſe ſhe 
was ſo neceſſary, ſhe replied, © Yes if Iam 
1 $i ſo; if hots I 6 cannot die too ſoon.” 


| Jealouſy now joined i its efforts to torment 
a mind made miferable by its exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility; ſhe loved madame de Glapion with 
_ exceſſive fondneſs, and was apprehenſive 
that ſhe was-not ſufficiently beloved by her ; 
ſhe ſuſpected that this lady gave the pre- 
ference in her heart to mademoiſelle d' Au- 
male. This predilection ſhe acknowledged 
to herſelf was very natural, yet was ſhe no 
leſs afflicted at it. Hence tha: dryneſs, 
that reſerve, thoſe inequalities in her tem- 
per, the inquietude of a perſon who, was 
defirous of inſpiring the fame degree of 
friendſhip as ſhe was capable of feeling, 
and who hrs queſtiviies: herſelf by 

what right ſhe c aimed it. I know. not 


if it be a weakneſs to have a heart ſo 
1 tender, 
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tender, but certainly i it is a great mis- 
for! tune. da 7 


7 & 


Theſe faults of per madane * Main- 
tenon had, broug at with her from the 
world into ſolitude: in every place, in 
Py circumſtance, we are ſtill ourſelves. 

the world a variety of objects, a conti- 
nual ſucceſſion of pleaſures or occupations, 
concealed them ; at Saint-Cyr they in- 
ceſſantly eſcaped her a 1 vigilance 
ger herfelf. In her youth they, Had, de- 

| wed; 155 of Hep ures f A 
an $1 45 ad, render 
her Mlenißle the 


onours of a court, 
in her o Al © they diſturbed rhe repoſe 
of her ſolitude. A celebrated author is 
for Ping the biftorie Fr of the fortunate 
perſons of his age all written, If that 


Were done, what. is N 0 ae 
Wel * be ſolicited. 


1 Was bk the moſt Ss Fr 
of madame 1 Maintenon who diſcovered 
theſe ine qualities of temper, always ſeverely 
reprefled ; the habit of ibduing them con- 
cealed them in part from obſeryation. God 
and herſelf only! Holt pains of which, 
ſhe. never complaine nguiſhing in 
Wen, or tormented, wit | head achs, ſhe 


* E de Morale, & oF Literature, tom, 3. 
5 8 never 


7 hi 4 


— 
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never had recourſe to any relief, unleſs 
the violence of her pain betrayed her for- 
titude into complaints : a foe to all in- 
dulgence, ſhe conſidered labour, fatigues, 
the inclemencies of the weather, as trifles, 
Complaints are the ſoothings of ſufferings ; 
ſhe interdicted them herſelf, not becauſe 
they betray a weaknefs of mind, but be- 
cauſe ſhe thought them rebellions againſt 
that power who diſtributes thoſe ſufferings, 
and rewards them. She kept even till her 
death a woman attendant, -by whom ihe 
was extremely ill ſerved. When ſhe was 

preſſed to diſmiſs her, No, ſhe replied, 
: Jam reſolved to keep her; no one could 
© have been more uſeful to me, ſince, dur- 
ing five-and- twenty years ſhe has Fn. 


© conſtantexerciſe to ny deze. 


Among hey e enen thoſe which not 
being born with her were virtues, became 
by conſtant practice the natural qualities 
of her mind, the great end of morality z 


philoſophy er / to it, hug. chriſtianity 
attains it. 


If any thing ld have leſſened the "ws 


vour of her piety, her diftruſt of the di- 

rectors of her conſcience would have done 
it; ſhe had long diſcovered that the coun- 
ſels they gave her were almoſt all intereſted, 
therefors, after the death of the biſhop. of 
O 4 Chartres, 
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Chartres, ſne had no particular director, 


and ſhe contented herſelf with declaring 


her fins to the abbe Briderey her confeſſor, 
without aſking advice of any perſon what- 
ever; but was always guided by the maxims 
of monſieur des Marais, whoſe writings by 
frequent perufal made him ſeem preſent to 


her imagination: this only conſolation ſhe 


ſtill poſſeſſed. 


She diſcovered that the abbe Briderey 
was a Janſeniſt : her averſion to every kind 
of hereſy would not permit her to confide 
in a ſecretenemy of the church ; the na- 
tural ſweetneſs of her temper made it ex- 
tremely difficult for her to part with a con- 
feſſor the had had ſeventeen years. She 
was ſure mw of his inclinations towards 


Janſeniſm ; but ſhe was apprehenſive, that 
by changing her confeſſor, he would be ac- 


cuſed of ſomething worſe. She durſt not 


examine too nearly into the foundation of 
her ſuſpicions, leſt thoſe ſuſpicions ſhould 


be turned to a certainty. She durſt not 


reje& them entirely, left ſhe ſhould deceive 


herſelf. 


To ſpeak plainly to the abbe Briderey 
upon this ſubject, was to expoſe him to the 


_ guilt of falſhood; for what Janſeniſt is 


there who will not deny that he is one ? 
To conceal from him the inquietudes ſhe 
5 TEAR ; \ | ſuffered 
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ſuffered on his” account, was to remain 
voluntarily in a doubt, which it highly 
concerned her to remove; by diſmiſſing 
him, ſne would do a prejudice to the 
whole order to which he belonged : by 
keeping him ſne drew upon Saint-Cyr the 


prayers of the Janſeniſts, which were ſtill 


worſe than their curſes, and upon herſelf 
the reproach of favouring a party which 
triumphed in the regent's ſupport. 


It is eaſy to conceive what agitations 

theſe thoughts muſt raiſe in a mind ſo truly 
catholick : however, ſhe reſolved to be 
ſilent, to receive the communion oftener, 
that ſhe might go leſs to confeſſion, and to 
comfort herſelf with contemplating in God. 


Thoſe hours which ſhe appropriated to 
prayer, ran with the greateſt rapidity. 
Would you ſhorten: time, ſnhe uſed: to 
ſay, ſpend it with God; and ſometimes, 
Oh, how inſenſibly glide on thoſe days, 
ſhe cried, that we devote to God.“ 
Every thing rendered her Maker preſent to 
her ſoul; » poſſeſſed and filled it entirely. 
I ſung to her, ſays mademoiſelle d Au- 
male, a ſacred ode of Racines; when 
IJ came to theſe verſes: Jud ons 14.04 
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1 Oh wiſdom 4:thy- word 
Called forth the univerſe, 
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| Sfmt; in a tranſfort, of admization, 
to ſhed forne tears, and deſired; me to 
repeat them. Whenever ſhe: heard the 
ov inet Mp Sr 3 + 
3 209112 ede ot 


4b; 7 qui peut ever Dieupartager notrenmour? 
Ah 1 who with God can ſhare our love | ? 


ſhe. appeared in an holy: end We 
lovers of the world are not able to con- 
ceive the neceſſity or the pleaſure of this 
cContinual preſence of God. When our 
paſſions are ſilent, we repreſenti him to 
ourſelves under the idea of an offended 
judge: true chriſtians. behold him under 
that of a father ſatisſied with their, love. 
A do not, ſaid madame de Maintenon, 
© approve of theſe words, Tei i terrible 0 
© fall into the hands. of the Bug Leds in my 
” Amen . can be more — pe t 


Full of impatient Jefire;tcbehold at 
hat being whom ſhe loved with ſuch — 
ſhe languiſhed for death, not as the period: 
to her cares, but as the beginning of her 
happineſs. Mademoiſelle d Aumale, hap- 
pening once to ſay to her, that ſhe: was 
afraid ſhe ſhould go to hell, Ab!. my 
God ' cried madame de 3 
; * now 


© I aſſure you, this fear never entered into 
© my mind: no, it is not poſſible for me 
© to think that I ſhall be damned.“ Will 
the moſt rigid proteſtants, when they ſee 
ſuch piety: proceeding from the boſom of 
error, maintain that God will condemn us 
for opinions? 75 ju. * 


It was but by degrees, that ſhe acquired 
that ardent fondneſs for prayer. At firſt 
the found' the exerciſes very: tedious, and 
performed them with laſſitude. My 
want of application, ſaid ſhe to the 
ladies of Saint-Lewis, was the cauſe that 
IJ was formerly diſguſted with prayer: 
beſides, I thought it was a higher merit 
in the fight of God, to comfort the 
L afflicted, to viſit the ſick, than to throw 
* myſelf before his altar with my head full 
of buſineſs, languid in my devotion, and 
often my attention engaged by the levity 
of my own thoughts. I ſaid to myſelf, a 


© chriſtian ought to live an active life, I 


remain here meditating upon the per- 
© feftions of God, while my anti- chamber 


_ © is crouded with people, whoſe requeſts 


J ought to hear, and whoſe neceſſities I 
* may relieve. But, after long experience, 


< I am: become ſenſible, that theſe wan- 
« derings of the mind may be prevented, 


by reflecting that - are 2 
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© how'is it poſſible to have ſuch a thought! 
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* the moſt reſpectable of all beings, and 
© that prayer is the true food of a chriſtian : 
without prayer we depend upon our own 
* prudence, and God blefles not our 
| © deſigns: we grow languid in the per- 
© formance of our duties, the mind is 
£ contracted, in whatever we do our own 
\ © intereſt is the end. We flatter ourſelves 
< that we are charitable, we are ſurpriſed 
© to find that we are only profuſe :. we 
give alms, but we make not to God 
© that offer of them, by which alone they are 
* meritoricus. Taſte, humour, pleaſure, 
< have been the principles of our charity; 
© and the gratifications of theſe are the 
© barren recompence of it: in a word, I 
© date the inward peace I enjoy, from that 
* moment, when obedient to the advices 
of my directors, I deſtined a certain por- 
© tion of my time to prayer.” 


Thus did ſhe endeavour to perſuade her 
daughters of Saint-Cyr, to keep up that 
holy commerce with God, fo little known 
in convents, though they are the retreats of 

piety. In her converſations with madame 
de Glavion, mademoiſelle d'Aumale, and 


madame de Perou, ſhe expatiated both 
upon her good qualities and her faults, 
with the ſame frankneſs as ſhe would have 
done on thoſe of any other perſon: ſhe. 
was dead to every ſentiment of pride; 
9 5 4 Y y what- 


\ 
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| whatever could be uſeful to her daughters 


free from oſtentati 


equally 


on, as from affected hu- 


Aſter the recreation, at which ſhe regu- 
larly aſſiſted, even when ſhe was indiſ- 
poſed, ſne inſtructed the novices, whom 
ſhe formed by her diſcourſe and by her ex- 
| When ſhe expatiated upon the 
duties of a cloiſtral life, one would have 
thought ſhe had fulfilled them all : when 
ſhe talked to them of God, ſhe ſeemed 
enflamed with the ſacred fire of pure love. 
The ladies of Saint-Lewis wiſhed: that 
God would beſtow 'on them a portion of 
that ſpirit with which ſhe was animated, 
as he had infuſed into the ſixty-two 
*AhP 
cried ſhe, © what a head! and this it is 
_ © which makes me pity the members: but 
© are not all inſtruments equal in the hands 
© of God? When TI reflect, added ſhe, 
that every one of the religious orders, 
© although inſtituted by ſaints, has had 
< occaſion to be reformed, I ſighing aſk 


elders, that of Moſes their head. 


© myſelf what will become of Saint-( 2 
© whoſe beginning was not ſo favourable.” 


C 


However, ſhe left writings to that com- 


* munity, which will prevent any relaxation 


of piety and regularity, as long as a taſte 


for 
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for the ſimple, the pure, and uſeful, ſhall 
prevail among them. Such is chat piece 
called the Spirit of the inſtitution, which is 
entirely of her own compoſing; but that 


it might never bear her name, ſhe pre- 
vailed upon the biſhop of Chartres to cor- 
* it, and pom the king to lign 1 it. 


The ladies of Saint-Lewis preſſed her to 
fign it alſo. She replied, It is fat that 
© thoſe. who come after you, ſhould believe 
c this is the work of a biſhop, and. not of a 
© woman. Your friendthip for me, makes 
© you fond of every thing that comes 
from me; I ſhall be very indifferent to 


©. the future ladies of Saint-Lewis. In 
the deliberations of the council, ſhe gave 


her opinion with a humility, which left to 


the ſuffrages the moſt entire freedom, but 
with a prudence: and forethought, that 


rendered that freedom uſeleſs. It was ne- 
ceſſary that the biſhop of Chartres ſhould 
interpoſe his authority over her, to pre- 
ſerve a great number of papers from the 
fire, which are now very precious to 
Saint-Cyr. They contained inſtructions 
taken down. in writing from her mouth, 

by thoſe who heard them. Madame de 
1 reviſed them, and eraſed 
every thing, which upon deeper reflec- 
tion, ſhe did not approve. The ſtyle was 
chat of Tobit, or of Jeſus the ſon of Si- 
zach ; 


Madam de Maintenon. 30g 
rach; it — i waives with _ 


When ſhe 8 the collection made by 
madame de Bouju, ſhe every moment 
cried out, This, is what: ] never ſaid. on 
bought. The piety, of madame de Bouju 
was. harſh and ſevere; and all the gentle 
reaſonings of madame de Maintenon 
were embittered by pang | Ong Hon 
pen. | 


*t 1 reviewing- all the regulations of 
Saint-Cyr, ſhe perceived ſome - errors, in 
9 and her firſt, thought Was to amend, 

but in prudence, the ; forebore to 

take this ſtep. © We will make no Io 
< rations,” ſaid ſhe to mademoiſelle d'Au- 
male, the example will be dangerous, 
and at length they will be altering every; 
c day.“ She Taſtilled into her pupils a great 
veneration for the profeſſed nuns of the 
community: at the holy table ſhe fol- 
lowed the ladies of Saint-Lewis, and pre- 
ceded the young ladies. She was earneſtly 

intreated to go firſt: Am I not too: 
bighly honoured, replied | ſhe, 45 

„ walking immediataly. after the Gorey 
act at een ee nobleſſe? | 


Sho won ſhocked. mY that. aides which, 
the great cannot diveſt themſelves of, even 
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in their acts of devotion: « At church,” ſaid 
Me, © the difference of conditions diſappear, 
and I am overjoyed to obſerve it. Leger 
my woman receives the communion by 
© my ſide, and often receives it with more 


fervour than myſelf.” It was not the ſer- 


vant who was emulous of her miſtreſs's 
piety ; it was the miſtreſs who aſpired to 
be equal to the ſervant.” The wiſe declz 
that mankind are all equal, and the ily 


devout believe it. 


Her infirmities did not leſſen her atten- 
tion to the education of the young ladies 
of Saint- Lewis: not being able to go u 

to the claſſes, ſhe deſired to have a cer- 
tain number of theſe children in her own 
apartment. The miſtrefles made it the 


reward of merit; mademoiſelle de Mor- 


nai, and mademoiſelle de Montchevreuil, 


were preferred to many others, on account 
of their talents and their names, which 


were always dear to madame de Mainte- 
non, and will long be ſo to Saint-Cyr. 
The gentleneſs with which ſhe inſtructed 
them, her extreme application and patience, 
aſtoniſhed the ladies of Saint- Lewis. No- 
thing is leſs reaſonable,” ſaid ſhe, © than 
© to expect that children ſhould be reaſon- 


0 cable.“ She accommodated her inſtructions 


to their capacity: ſhe watched the progreſs 


of their ripening underſtanding 3 and 


aided 
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aided the efforts of nature, with all her 
own accumulated wiſdom. 
Mademoiſelle de la Tour was brought 
up by her. This young girl was the 
daughter of a gentleman of Auvergne, 
whoſe family, compoſed of twenty children 
all born of the ſame mother, lived in 
decent poverty. Madame Je Kaioteion 
conceived an affection for her from the firſt 
moment ſhe ſaw her; her beauty, her 
engaging ſimplicity, the ſweetneſs of her 
temper, but particularly the extreme 
_ delicacy of her conſtitution, induced ma- 
dame de Maintenon to take her entirely 
under her own care. The child repaid 
this tenderneſs with the fondeſt affection. 
Madame de Maintenon found herſelf ſo 
| — attached to her, that it became 

neceſſaty, for the peace of her conſcience, 

to be re- aſſured concerning the force of 

this inclination; for ſhe was not willing 

to form any ties which might engage her to 

the world. At every age, ſaid ſhe, 
we have need of a doll. 1 e 


However, in this amuſement ſhe found 
exerciſe for her charity, and for thoſe 

talents for which ſhe was ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Mademoiſelle de la Tour ac- 
quired in her childhood all the qualities of 

an excellent nun. Madame de Mainte- 
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non recommended her in her laſt will to 
the ladies of Saint-Lewis, who could not 
ſettle her more advantageouſly, than by 
taking her into their number. The favour 
the chile enjoyed, made the good fortune 
of the whole family; her brothers got 
iii her ſiſters were pation. 


. "ry Maintenon was bes 
from the world; and every three months 
her benevolence informed her -penfioners 
that ſhe was ſtill in it. She paid her alms 
with as much, punctuality as if they had 
been debts; no neceſſitous perſon was 
denied relief by her. She ſometimes 
would talk to the young ladies of Saint- 
Lewis of their relations and friends; and 
vhen with the ſimplicity of their age, they 
gave her an account of any evident diſtreſs, 
ſhe ſent into the moſt en Ape 
vince, a ſecret and unexpected relief. 
confined; herſelf generally to bare ni 
ſaries, that ſhe might have it in her power 
to multiply her benefactions. She neuer 
- ſupplied the cravings of vanity ; ſuch gifts 
ſhe conſidered as robhing her poor: ſhe 
was accuſed of not being Tiberal, but * 
| was more, the 8 ab. 18 


| Howeyer, her natural everoſity made } 
her often exceed the bounds ſhe had pr 


ſcribed! to herſelf; and with 1 
pride, 


no 
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pride, ſhe did. N Ae very rigorouſſ L 
bY preſents carried abundance into 


milies, which had been accuſtomed; to it. 


She ſupported in a genteel manner ſeygral 
women of quality, whoſe. names 
not mention, becauſe certain 


which have fallen from thei 24 ildren, 


have taught me that in ſuch {arhilies they 


are more aſhamed of poverty than ingra- 
titude, A large volume | might be filled 
with the aceount of her known charities, 
but doubtleſs a much larger would ſcarce 
contain the liſt of thoſe of which it might 
be. ſaid, her left hand was Pra oF 
what her right beſtowed, 


In the ſolitude to which ſhe had con- 
demnei herſelf, ſhe had ſome gloomy 
days: ſo it was ſuppoſed at Paris, but at 
aint-Cyr i it was not N Several 
perſon yy, affirmed, that ſhe W y, went 
90 of the convent to make viſits, but 
theſe viſits were only to the poor of the 
village; accuſtomed. to 7 ny, to pub- 
lick affairs, to a kind of life the * 
varied imaginable, ſhe could not avoid 
being melancholy in a, houſe where ſhe 
ſaw continually- the ſame perſons, from 
whence ſhe had baniſhed news and, viſits, 
and where each day was the perfect copy 
of the former; the remembrance of the 
e rendered the preſent diſagreeable: but, 
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308 Memoirs for the Hiſtory 
habituated long to conquer herſelf, ſhe 
never ſuffered this uneaſineſs to appear; 
nor till after her death was it ever known 
that ſhe had any to conceal. Her con- 
feſſor owned that ſhe had ſome conflicts to 
ſuſtain : but theſe were but tranſient 
ſtorms ; grace in that faithful heart, ſoon 
repaired the ravages of nature. Me. 


She might eaſily have mixed again in 
thoſe agreeable ſocieties ſhe had quitted. 
The ladies de Dangeau, de Caylus, de 
Levy, endeavoured to bring her back to 
them ; but either becauſe ſhe feared to in- 
dulge her own inclinations, or that all 
which had formerly delighted her, was 
now become wholly indifferent or taſteleſs, 
| ſhe very ſeldom ſaw any of her old friends. 
How few favourites fallen from power can 

boaſt of friends! madame de Maintenon 
hip all hers : Villars, d' Harcourt, 
illeroi, Uxelles, Rohan, Ventadour, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed names in the court of 
the regent, honoured her as if ſhe had 
been upon a throne. | cha 


Her converſation had loſt none of 5 
charms; her body was infirm, old age had 
reſpected only her hearing and her eyes, 
but her mind. was ſtill firm, and her wit 
unimpaired.- She wrote, ſhe talked, ſhe 
thought, with all the vigour, with all the 
Sata juſtneſs 


W 
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juſtneſs of her earlier years. One day, 


when ſhe gave a general reprimand to the 


young ladies of Saint-Lewis, a new ſer- 


vant who heard her, interrupted: her with 


this exclamation, I protęſi this is ſtill a no- 
table woman.. When ſhe was in the 
court, the centre of wit, ſhe had deſpiſed 
and baniſhed it from Saint-Cyr. In the 
ſolitude of a convent, ſnhe became ſenſible 
what need the indolence of a courtier has 
of ſuch a reſource, and how greatly the 


productions of wit contribute to the tran- 


quility of the mind. Affecting ſcenes of 


tragedies, animating muſick, agreeable 
tales, little repreſentations, humourous 
ſcenes, intereſting books, innocent trifles, 
in a word, all that ſhe had prohibited 
were recalled. a 


The ladies read to her the memoirs of 
cardinal de Retz, in which the characters 
of many perſons, with whom ſhe was inti- 
mately acquainted, are ſo well drawn; 
Vaſſor's hiſtory, where ſhe is obliquely 
attacked ; father Daniel, who always men- 
tions her grandfather with honour. Ma- 
demoiſelle d'Aumale does not tell us in her 
manuſcript, what was madame de Main- 
tenon's opinion of theſe books. When ma- 
demoiſelle d'Aumale, in a pamphlet wrote 
by Villefor, a Janſeniſt, read to her this 
character of herſelf. Madame de Main- 
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tenon had” alwbys g wet but D 
was extremely timid; be was candid dn 
ſmeere, but a" little chivited, and thwuay T de- 
termined by the king's perfonal e, ſhe 
ſmiled, doubtleſs convinced that if this 
Was her true character, ſhe was all that a 
wife ought to be; and that conjugal love, 
comprehending, all her duties, ks al 
nn anc P 2 „ 40k © Bah 
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country, out not permit Hee to 1 in- 
different to the events of the regency. She 
wiſhed to be ignorant of ever thin 

defired to be "told all;  etrrjofity, 1 e, 
is the laſt paſſton which dies in wt +4 hav? 
ſeen things rather too near. Let us now 
take a ſlight view of thoſe affairs which 
were likely to intereſt her; her character 
is known, a bare recital of facts wil ex- 
1855 wet ſentiments, * | 
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Publick affairs. 34. 
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HE regent”s firſt care was to gain the 
- Janſeniſts : he was ſure of the Jeſuits 
concurrence in all his ſchemes, whenever 


he pleaſed to make uſe of them; his ſe- 


cond was to proſecute the farmers of 'the 


revenue, A court of commiſſion was 


erected to try them, which might have 
been uſeful, if afterwards one had been 
erected to try the commiſſioners. ' The 


miſtreſſes and favourites of the regent fold | 


their protection to the accuſed, the judges 
ſold their ſentences to the guilty. 


Monſieur F ourquieux, the preſident of 
this tribunal, was ſurnamed the keeper of 
the ſeals, becauſe when the ſpoils of Bour- 


valais were divided among the friends of 


the prince, Fourquieux had his ſilver ſeals 
for his ſhare : ſuch as had acquired moſt 
wealth, were judged with the leaſt ſeverity. 
The people exclaimed againſt the iniqui- 
tous proceedings of this court of juſtice, 


apparently the laſt that would be erected, 
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What imports it whether France is to be 
plundered by the courtier or the financier, 
when it is her deſtiny to be abandoned to 
pillage? The Jeſuits and the farmers of 
the revenue mutually comforted each 
other, for ** hated none but honeſt 
men. 3 ä 


The 8 3 e the duke of 
Bourbon, before the king's death, that 
when the power was in his hands, he 
would deprive the legitimated princes of 
that rank, and thoſe prerogatives, which 
Lewis the Fourteenth had ventured to 
give them: but although the elevation of 
thoſe princes had irritated him while he was 
no more than a ſubject, he deſpiſed it when 
the ſovereign; authority was in his hands. 
The duke of Bourbon reminded him of 
his promiſes, the duke-of Orleans put off 
the execution of them to another time, 
and made contrary promiſes to the duke cu 
Maine.” The princes of the blood, ap- 

prehenſive that the regent would ſport 
= them, as he did with his word, de- 
manded in a petition, that the king ſhould 
hold a bed of juſtice; and the legitimated 
princes preſented a petition, in which they 
requeſted, that their. rights might be de- 
termined by a majority A votes. 


—_— 
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The regent approved of this expedient 
he was ſenſible, that a guardian has a right 
to make regulations, but not to cancel 
laws: however, he was told, that the de- 
mand made by the duke du Maine and the 
count de Toulouſe attacked his authority, 
which was not the leſs abſolute, becauſe it 
was limited to a certain time. It is no 
difficult matter to perſuade power to what - 
ever may augment it. The duke of Or- 
leans thought it highly imported his own 


honour to judge this proceſs ; the royal 
authority ſaid he, is never in a ſtate of - 


minority; but ought not the exerciſe of it 
to be entruſted in the hands of the regent 
only, eſpecially in a monarchy where it 
is evident no body of the people is the 
depoſitory of the prince's rights, or the 
protector of thoſe of the nation? 


Having thus cleared up his doubts he 
appointed commiſſioners, and the king's 
children were degraded, as they had been 


elevated, contrary to the laws. All their 


memorials were refuted, 'I hey appealed 
to the general ſtates of the kingdom: 
the parliament made no decree in con- 
ſequence of their proteſtation, and the 
regent ſent ſeveral gentlemen to the baſtile 
who had engaged thirty-nine others to 
make the ſame appeal. 
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Joly 2, In other reſpects the edit by which the 
777 legitimated princes were degraded, was 
not marked by that ſtrain of violence and 
partiality which was expected from the 
regent's council. The monarch is there 
made to acknowledge that he cannot diſ- 

poſe of the crown, and that when the 

| Bourbon line ſhould be extinct, it belonged 
|| to the nation to chuſe itſelf a maſter ; but it 
| | | left the duke du Maine and the count de 
þ Toulouſe in poſſeſſion of the precedence 

| | derived from their dueh rp. 


The late king's edit in favour of the 
Il | legitimated princes was certainly a great 
| | injuſtice to the nation, yet is it aſtoniſhing 
| that this injuſtice ſubſiſted no longer : the 
j princes of the blood by marrying his na- 
ll tural daughters ſeemed engaged in honour 
to ſupport it; and their brothers-in-law, by 
being aſſociated in their rank, effaced in 
ſome degree the ſtain of ſuch an alliance. 
| | The edict of July, 1714, ſtill left a ſuf- 
| ficient diſtance between the princes of the 
| blood and the legitimated princes. Our 
laws eſtabliſh an infinite one, and our 
manners would have preſerved it. 


| Theſe refleQions occurred to the duke of 
Orleans, and he reſtrained the impetuoſity 
|| of the duke of Bourbon, who having him- 
$1. 13 | | ſelf 
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duke du Maine, although that prince had 
ſupported his intereſts with his father, 
was reſolved, if poſſible, to have him de- 
clared the ſon of the marquis de Monteſ- 
pan, by a decree of the parliament. This 
attempt was the beſt ſermon that could be 
preached againſt deſpotiſm and adultery. 


The regent being apprehenſive of the 


king's death, reſolved to ſecure the crown 


to himſelf, by excluding the branch of 
Anjou from the ſucceſſion. The abbe 
Dubois ſigned at London and the Hague 
the treaty of the quadruple alliance, the 


purport of which was, to maintain George 


upon the throne of England, and to place 
Philip, duke of Orleans, upon that of 
France. The pretender was ſacrificed to 
this ſcheme, and two Engliſhmen who 
were ſuſpected of having aſſaſſinated Ev- 
reux, were. diſcovered, ſeized, convicted, 
and ſet at libertet x. 


Deſmarets was diſmiſſed Gr his em- 


ployment of comptroller of the finances, 


after having preſented to the council, by 
way of apology, a memorial, which de- 
monſtrated, that he only was capable of 
diſcharging it well. The duke de Noailles 
was preſident of the council of finances, 
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and the Viſaò freed France in one day from 
à debt of three hundred and thirty three 
millions, puniſhing the ſubjects by metho- 
dical and almoſt equitable reductions of 
money bills, for the misfortune of having 
had a warlike prince, 


The preamble to the edit was very 
| gentle, the purpoſe of it was cruel ; the 
| people were plundered with all poffible 
| kindneſs ; the neceſſities of the ſtate juſti- 
| hed every thing. e | 


The regent would ſee all with his own 
eyes; he ſowed diviſions among his mi- 
niſters, that he might not be deceived; and 
finding he was, he changed them as he 
did his miſtreſſes. The intereſt of the 
ſtate were ſounding words, and always in 
his mouth, but his thoughts were wholly 
employed on his own particular intereſt. 
He was not capable of much application, 
but he was active; he loved every thing, 
but loved nothing with ardour; he ſuffered 
his favourites to abuſe his kindneſs, and 
his penetration he himſelf abuſed : he now 
protected, now oppreſſed religion, doubted 
whether he had one, and did not care to 


* This was an operation of the finances, by which the 
purchaſers of ſtocks were only to receive the price, 
or very near it, that they had paid for them, 


have 
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have his doubts removed: he appropriated 
the whole day to buſineſs, and part of the 
night to pleaſures, in which his mind 
ſeemed to acquire new vigour for the la- 
bours of the enſuing day. 


Pb 


Monſieur Voiſin died ſuddenly; the 
duke de Noailles ſollicited his employment 
at Saint-Cyr for himſelf, and that of chan- 
cellor, for his friend Dagueſſeau, and ob- 
tained both theſe requeſts. The duke of 
Orleans being in danger of loſing his fight, 
it was reported that the new chancellor, 
the duke de Noailles, and the cardinal his 
uncle, had deliberated whether it would 
not be proper to deprive him of the re- 
gency, This ſtory is not probable, and 
it is {till leſs ſo that the prince ſhould have 
been able to diſcover the deſigns of men 
ſo prudent and fo ſecret. However that 
may be, the chancellor, the idol of the 
Janſeniſt party, was baniſhed to Frene, 
and the duke de Noailles retired from 
court. | 7 St 


The ſeals, and the adminiſtration of the 
finances were given to monſieur d' Argen- 
ſon, who was himſelf certainly worth two 
men, but not worth thoſe two; deſcended 
from illuſtrious anceſtors, and through in- 
digence reduced to accept the poſt of lieu- 
tenant · general of the preſidial court of 

25 T3 An- 
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Angouleme, he was raiſed to that of lieu- 
tenant of the police by the intereſt of mon- 
ſieur Pelletier, who alone was acquainted 
with his merit; under this title he became 
the miniſter of Paris, was hated by the 
populace on account of his ſeverity, 

_ eſteemed by the citizens on account of his 
vigilance; fitted for any employment, but 
never honoured by Lewis the Fourteenth 
with the higheſt, becauſe he excelled in 

that he poſſeſſed; poor, diſintereſted, yet 
ſuſpected of embezzling the publick money; 
cleared from a proſecution by the force of 
truth, and by the luſtre of his name; pro- 
poſed as a reformer of manners, and ac- 
cuſed of corrupting them ; feared by the 

Jeſuits, although devoted in appearance to 
their intereſts; ever declaring that the 
honours: beſtowed by a regency are but 
ambulatory honours, and owing his death to 
the loſs of thoſe honours he ſo greatly deſ- 
piſed ; the only man who was capable of 
humbling the parliament, while he ſaved 
the nation *. 


LA 


| Avg.26 Law ſhared with the keeper of the ſeals 
1718. the confidence of the regent : the parlia- 
ment iſſued a ſummons for his perſonal 
appearance before them. The king went 


* By propoſing that edit, by which the coin was 
reſtored to its former value. WOES] 
thither 
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thither to hold a bed of juſtice, where 
monſieur d'Argenſon was inveſted with 
the prerogatives of chaneellor, and all 
which had been enacted by that body with 
relation to the ſpecie was annulled ; the 
dukes and peers reſtored to the right of - 
preceding the preſidents of ſovereign courts; 
the education of the minor entruſted to 
the duke of Bourbon, who was ſo lately 

a minor himſelf, The duke du Maine, 
obnoxious to the regent for his oppoſition 

to the quadruple alliance, was reduced to 
the rank only of a peer, the count de 
Toulouſe without reaſon maintained in 
the poſſeſſion of honours which his brother 
had without reaſon been deprived of, the 
parliament conſtrained to regiſter theſe un- 
juſtifiable innovations, and conſequently 
the ſtate upon the brink of ruin. : 


The favourable hopes that had beef. 
conceived of the regency were all dę- 
ſtroyed; Lewis the F ourteenth was now 
ſincerely regretted, It was acknowledged, 
that the council ſettled by the teſtament 
would in all reſpects have been more uſe- 
ful to the ſtate than thoſe numerous com- 
mittees, where they were always delibe- 
rating, without reſolving upon any thing. 
The neglect of his laſt will was deeply 
Tamented, which, by the wiſe regulations 
it contained, ſeemed an abridgment of all 

| F 4 that 
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that policy that by long experience he 
had acquired. The two parties which 
had ſo long divided the church, now 
agreed in declaiming againſt the new go- 
vernment ; the duke of Orleans had al- 
moſt as many enemies as - there were 
Frenchmen; Brittany, Poitou, Norman- 
dy, were in commotion, and his court 
was filled with his enemies, 


Now it was that the former calumnies 
which had been propagated againſt him 
were revived, and many new ones added 
to them; the lite of the young king, early 


ſtiled our well-beloved, was apprehended 


to. be in danger ; poiſoned biſkets were 
ſaid to be found in his pockets ; marſhal 
Villeroi had hindered him from taking 
ſome ſnuff, which would have killed him ; 


Madame de Ventadour had prevented him 


from eating of a dangerous collation that 
had been ſerved up to him; and a thou- 
land other frantick reports were circulated, 
which proved, and augmented the publick 
hatred againſt the duke of Orleans, 


The regent however had been heard to 
ſay, * There are two things, which, ra- 
«© ther than ſuffer, I will be burned alive: 
+ one is, that any attempt ſhould be made 
upon the life of this child; the other, 
that the Spaniard ſhould reign in France.“ 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe who knew him intimately did not 
doubt of his ſincerity in this declaration ; 
but the people ſaw only his libertiniſm, 
and in that, the will to dare every crime. 
Fontenelle, who was often a witnefs of 
the publick indignation againſt him, once 
ſaid to him, Ah! my lord, how will 


vou be able to extricate yourſelf out of 


< theſe difficulties?” Very well,” re- 
plied the prince, with great compoſure. 


Then appeared thoſe celebrated Philip- 
pcs, verſes without poetry, odes without 
enthuſiaſm, more deſerving of contempt 
than puniſhment. The regent pardoned the 
inſults of ſatyriſts, but his miniſters revenged 
him; while the prince anſwered an epi- 
gram only with a better, they threw into 
priſon, and ſuffered to languiſhthereforgot- 
ten, all the wits who had ſatirized or had 
been accuſed ofſatirizing him. A young poet 
who had wrote againſt him, and who has 
ſince wrote againſt all the world, com- 
plained to him at Pont de Seve, that he 
had been brutally chaſtiſect. What do 
< you demand?” ſaid the regent to him. 
< Juſtice,” replied the young man. Well, 
© you have had juſtice,” ſaid the prince. 


He never ſuffered himſelf to be governed 
by his miſtreſſes, however violent his paſ- 


ſion for them might be: the counteſs de 
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P.. . . who was entirely in the intereſt 


of his enemies, ſuppoſing ſhe had choſe a. 


avourable opportunity, ventured to found 
him on an affair of great importance. 
'The lover threw himſelf out of bed, and, 
taking the mars hand, led her to a look- 
ing-glaſs; Do you fee that beauteous 


head? ſaid he to her; It is made for 
© the careſſes of love, not for ſecrets of 


6 ſtate.“ 


Notwithſtanding he always ſported with 


religion, yet at length he began to com- 


prehend that it was the ſtrongeſt ſupport 


of government, and that the corruption, or 


reformation of manners, depended upon 


the choice of eccleſiaſticks for the digni- 


ties of the church. An abbe of great qua- 
lity once ſaid to him, I ſhall be diſ- 
© honoured if you do not make me a bi- 


© ſhop.' I had rather,” ſaid the prince, 


* that you ſhould be diſhonoured than I. 


CHAP. 


* HAPTER VI. 


The ſecret marriage of the dutcheſs of 


Berry. 


] bertiniſm ſtill reigned in the court; "3 


however, the exceſs of it began to 
abate. Mademoiſelle de Chartres, 'in the 
bloom of youth, in the poſſeſſion of the 
oreateſt beauty, and moſt tender affection 
of her father, touched by the powerful 


hand of grace, had taken at Chelles 1 
habit of a Benedictine. 


The duicheſs of Berry retired frequendy 
to the convent of the Carmelites, to devote 
herſelf to exerciſes of piety ; however, the 
houſhold of that princeſs was maintained 
with great magniſicence; the palace of 
Luxembourg had been given her, Meute 


terved for her country retreat, and Meu- 


don was lent to her to vary the ſcene of 


her Kang wege 


At fifteen years of age _ the dutcheſs of 
Berry was a perfect beauty; but, notwith- 


ſtanding her r uſe of ſtrong 


liquors, 
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liquors, ſhe grew exceſſively fat, her com- 
plexion and features were altered, and of 
all her charms there now only remained 
the fineſt hands in the world, of which 


himſelf was an idolator. 
The count-de Riom had long poſſeſſed 


the affection of this princeſs ; to free her- 
ſelf from that remorſe of conſcience which 


The following anecdotes madame de Mou- 
chi, her lady of honour, related to one of 
her friends: | | 


The dutcheſs of Berry, ſated with plea- 
ſures, cauſed a cell to be fitted up for her 
in the monaſtery of the Carmelite nuns, 
to which the auſterities they practiſed 
tempted her to repair, whenever ſhe was 
weary of fin, After a long retreat ſhe re- 
ceived the communion with great fervour, 
and immediately afterwards gave madame 
de Mouchi a letter for her lover. The 
lady of honour ſtarted back with horror 
and ſurprize at this ſacrilege: the princeſs 
obſerved her emotion, called ber again, 
and with tears and groans acknowledged 
to her, that this lover was her huſband. 


Madame de Mouchi was ſo firmly per- 
ſuaded that the count was married to the 
dutcheſs 


inhuman calumny reported, her father 


tormented her, ſhe married him privately. 


; 
| 
ö 
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dutcheſs of Berry, that when he was ap- 
pointed governor of Meudon, ſhe ſolicited 
for her huſband the poſt of great maſter of 
the wardrobe to the count de Riom, with 
a ſallary of four thouſand livres. 


N 
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The dutcheſs of Berry did not ruin her- 
ſelf for her huſband, The duke de Lauzun, 
a kinſman of the count's, ſeeing him de- 
parting for the army, with houſings very 
ſparingly embroidered with gold, ſaid to 
him, When I lay at the palace of 
Luxembourg, couſin, my houſings were 
* embroidered on both ſides.” 


The dutcheſs had a daughter by the 
count de Riom, who was committed to 
the care of madame de Mouchi, who 
gueſſed to whom it belonged ; ſcarce was 
ſhe weaned, when ſome perſons, wholly 
unknown to her, came and demanded the 
child, Madame de Mouchi refuſed to 
deliver her to them; but they inſiſting 
upon her compliance, ſhe went imme- 
diately to the princeſs, who was at play, 
and, being a little diſcompoſed, made no 
anſwer to what ſhe ſaid; but, being im- 

portuned by madame de Mouchi, the at 
laſt ſaid twice, Let them have her, but 
would not give an order under her hand. 


Some 
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Some time afterwards the dutcheſs of 


Berry was attacked with an apoplectick 
fit. Aſter ſhe had received extreme union 
the duke of Orleans was ſent for; madame 
de Mouchi offered to leave the room ; the 
prince deſired her only to retire to a greater 
diſtance; the dutcheſs of Berry then talked 
to her father during ſome minutes, but in 
ſo low a voice that madame de Mouchi 
could not hear what ſhe ſaid: but when the 
dutcheſs had ceaſed ſpeaking, ſhe diſtinctly 
heard the duke of Orleans ſay. What 
do you tell me, daughter?” He ap- 
peared to be in great emotion, and walked 
backwards and forwards in the room with 
a ſilence and precipitation that ſhewed his 
aſtonifhment and inquietude. DF 


After the dytcheſs was dead, he de- 
manded hercaſketfrom madamede Mouchi, 
who delivered it to him; a minute after- 
| wards he demanded the child that had been 
ſecretly confided to her care: madame de 
Mouchi told him that ſhe had, by the 
princeſs's orders, delivered the child to 
ſome perſons unknown to her, who came 
to demand it. The regent threatned to 
puniſh her ſeverely if ſhe did not produce 
the child ; the abbe de Champigny was 
ſent to her, who told her that her head 
Thould anſwer for the child, She gave 

| him 
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him the ſame anſwer which ſhe had given 
the regent before; monſieur de la Vrilliere 
came to interrogate her, and threatened 
her with the Baſtile ; ſhe perfiſted in an- 
ſwering, that the moſt cruel puniſhments 
could not force her to declare what ſhe did 
not know. 


At the very moment when the miniſter 
went out of the palace of Luxembourg 
mademoiſelle de Beauveau, a famous de- 
votee, came to aſk madame de Mouchi 
who was for the future to pay the penſion 
of a young girl that by order of the dutcheſs 
of Berry had been placed in a convent in 
Paris. Madame de Mouchi inſtantly in- 
formed the regent in a letter, of what ſhe 
had juſt learned : the regent baniſhed her 
and her huſband, took the young girl from 
the - convent, and ſent her to Amiens, 
where ſhe was brought up in the houſe of 
the ladies of Mauroncourt of the order of 
Fontivrault with. the counteſs de 
from whom I had theſe anecdotes. The 
young lady was treated with great reſpect, 
ferved and attended as a princefs, yet 
paſſed only for the daughter of a country 

entleman : ſhe was called mademoiſelle 
— From thence ſhe was ſent under 
the ſame name a penſioner to Valenciennes, 
where ſne took the veil. This lady is 


ſtill alive: ſhe exactly reſembles her mo- 


ther, 
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ther, the ſame large lovely eyes, vermil- 
lion lips, and ſnowy complexion. 


This lady recalls to — remembrance 
the nun at Moret, whom Voltaire and the 
people believe to be the daughter of 
Lewis the Fourteenth *. That nun was 
the daughter of one of the king's coach- 
men. adame de Maintenon had often 
ſaid ſo to two ladies, from whom I heard 
it. The _—_ ſays the hiſtorian, © gave 
twenty thouſand crowns with her to the 
© convent.” It was madame de Maintenon 
who, to the ſum collected from the chari- 
table aſſembly for that purpoſe, added a 
preſent from herſelf, to place her in that 
convent. He adds, that madame de 
Maintenon went expreſsly to Moret to 
perſuade this haughty girl that ſhe was 
deceived in her notions of her birth. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon conſtantly viſited that 
convent three or four times a year, ſup- 
ported it by her liberality, and guided it 
by her councils. He affures us, that at 
Moret they ftill remember the anſwer 
made by this girl to madame de Mainte- 


* See The Age of Lewis the Fourteerth, vol. ii. part 
3. The author gives Lewis the Fourteenth. another 
daughter by a young woman who attended madame de 
Monteſpan, and fays, ſhe was married to a gentleman at 

Verſailles named la Queue, | 


non, 
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non. The trouble, madam, which a 
* lady of your high rank has given your- 
« ſelf in coming hither to tell me that [ 
am not the king's daughter, is a ſufficient 
© proof to me that I am, &, A ſupple- 
ment to his pamphlet upon Printed Lies, 


C: HAFEN 
A conſpiracy formed againſt the regent. 


Ardinal Alberoni, whom nature had 
made a great man, and whom fortune 
had raiſed to a rank in which his talents 
ſhined out with all their luſtre, determined 
to take revenge on the regent, for the 
order he had given Spain to diſarm : the 
dutcheſs du Maine, enraged at the degra- 
dation of her family, formed deſigns to 
raiſe it again, by entering into the intereſt 
of the king of Spain. Father de Tour- 
nemine recommended to her the baron 
de Valef for her agent to the court of 
Spain; and the princeſs commiſſioned 
him to treat with Alberoni. 
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The diſcontent of ſeveral of the great 
lords, animated the dutcheſs du Maine to 
proſecute her deſigns, by flattering her 

with 
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with hopes of ſucceſs. The count de |} 
Laval, the marquis de Pompadour, cardi- 
nal Polignac, offered her their ſervices, ö 
and thoſe of their friends. Polignac, who 
was better fitted for intrigues of ſtate, than 
for the bold enterprizes of a conſpirator, 
propoſed to enter into a negotiation with 
the prince de Cellemare the Spaniſn am- 
baſſador. The dutcheſs du Maine had 
ſeveral conferences with this miniſter, 
which they both imagined were abſolutely 
ſecret, but which were known to the duke 
of Orleans. Their plan was to prevent 
the treaty of the quadruple alliance from 
'being concluded ; to put the' king once 
more under the guardianſhip of the duke 
du Maine ; to demand a convocation of 
. the general ftates. of- the kingdom; to 
poſſeſs themſelves in the night of the Tui- 
leries; to ſurpriſe the regent in one of his 
parties of pleaſure, and ſend him to Ma- 
drid ; to diſpatch couriers into all the pro- 
vinces with neceſſary directions; and to 
diſperſe every where, letters from the king 
of Spain to all the orders of the ſtate. 
Theſe letters were ready; there were 
ſome for the king, ſome for the parliament, 
and others for the nation in general. Car- 
dinal de Polignac, and Malezieu chan- 
cellor of Dombes, had compoſed them. 
The marquis of Pompadour had drawn up 
a petition, in the name of all the nobleſſe, 
| 0 
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to invite the Spaniard into France; and 
cardinal: Alberoni had made an unſucceſs- 


ful attempt to engage the ſectaries in this 
ſcheme. . Op 


The duke du Maine was ignorant of 
theſe intrigues; his wife had more ſuc- 
ceſsfully concealed them from him than 
from the duke of Orleans. The papers, 
of which copies were to be ſent to Ma- 
drid, multiplied every day, but not one of 
them was yet ſent: they were at length 
entruſted to the care of the abbẽ Portoca- 
rero. The regent diſcovered all by means 
of La Fillon, a ſamous prieſteſs of a tem- 
ple of Venus. The ambaſſador's ſecretary 
had, in a billet to one of her votaries, ac- 
quainted her that he could not meet her 
that night, on account of ſome buſineſs 
which the departure of Portocarero would 
engage him in. La Fillon carried this 
billet to the keeper of the ſeals, whoſe 
purveyor and ſpie ſhe was. Some pretend 
that the firſt notice which the regent re- 
ceived of this plot, was ſent to him from 
London. However that may be, orders 
were iſſued immediately for arreſting the 
abbe. They overtook him at Poitiers : 
they ſeized his diſpatches, but left his per- 
ſon at liberty, 
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Tue regent had now the whole plan of 
the conſpiracy before him. The hotel of 
Spain was inveſted, the ambaſlador ar- 
reſted, and his papers ſeized, in which 
ſeveral intrigues were diſcovered ; ſome of 
them obſcure, others clearly explained, all 
in oppoſition to the regent, none of them 
diſadvantageous to the king. The cardi- 
nal de Rohan and de Biſly were ſuſpected. 
The duke de Richelieu was convicted. 
The marquis de Pompadour and Saint- 
Genies were impriſoned in the Baſtile. 
The count Daydie and the marquis de 
Magny, introducer of the ambaſſadors, 
fled into Spain. Cardinal de Polignac was 
baniſhed to one of his abbeys. Malezieu 
and his ſon, the duke and dutcheſs du 
Maine, their ſervants and attornies, were 
all arreſted. The dutcheſs du Maine was 
ſent to Dijon, under the guard of mon- 
ſieur de la Billardrie, and the duke to the 
citadel of Dourlans, under that of Favan- 
cour, who treated him with great cruelty. 
Their ſons were baniſhed to the city of 
Eu, their daughters confined at Chaillot. 


Marſhal Villeroi wrote an account of 
what had happened to madame de Glapion 
ſuperior of Saint-Cyr, and intreated her to 
communicate the fad news to madame de 
Maintenon, with all poſſible caution. 
__ Madame 
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Madame de Glapion was in the apartment 
of madame de Maintenon when this let- 
ter was brought to her. Madame de 
Maintenon ſeized it, eagerly broke the 
ſeal, read the afflicting news without 
ſhewing the leaſt emotion, and went in- 
ſtantly to church. As ſoon as ſhe was 
gone, madame de Glapion took the letter, 
fell into a ſwoon when ſhe ſaw its ſad con- 
tents, and recovering, followed madame 


de Maintenon all in tears, but ſtopped at 


the entrance of her gallery, reſpecting her 
grief. Madame de Maintenon left the 
church with the firſt ſymptoms of a fever, 
which never quitted her. The duke du 
Maine had put the firſt hand to her eleva- 


tion, he gave the finiſhing ſtroke to her 


misfortunes. 


The regent, on whom nature had be- 
ſtowed ſo many ſhining qualities, and 
whom the art of reigning had taught ſo 
many uſeful ones, took a generous re- 
venge on his enemies, by the lenity with 
which he treated them. The miniſters 
ſought to lay their iron hands on the un- 
fortunate and the guilty, without any diſ- 
tinction. The duke of Orleans ſoftened 


the ſeverities of a priſon, and permitted 


the priſoners the melancholy amuſements 


of reading, taking the air, and the viſits 
of their friends. Theſe amuſements even 
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cruelty itſelf ought not to prohibit in thoſe 
ſtate priſons, whither perſons are ſent upon 
ſuſpicion, often the moſt ſlight and incon- 
ſiderable, and ſometimes the moſt unjuſt. 


The princeſs of Conti, being informed 
that her ſon-in-law was innocent, and 
that it was not poſſible to prove her daugh- 
ter guilty, demanded that they ſhould be 
brought to their trials, according to an antient 
law, by which our kings engage them- 
ſelves to grant their people, what indeed 
they cannot withold from them without 
tyranny; and this is, not to keep any ſub- 
ject in priſon beyond a certain time, with- 
out having their proceſs made out. But 
the manner in which her petition was re- 
ceived, made her ſenſible that, if the laws 
are ſilent for private perſons, they are not 
more efficacious for princes. | 


, 5 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Czar Peter at Saint-Cyr. 


JAadame de Maintenon, too weak to 

ſupport ſuch complicated diſtreſſes, 
never afterwards enjoyed one moment 
of health or happineſs. Madame de Cay- 
Jus her niece, dreading leſt ſhe ſhould fink 
under her afflictions, haſtened to Saint- 
Cyr, and ſtaid eight days with her. She 
perceived that the blow was ſtruck. © I 
< deſire nothing but death, faid madame 
de Maintenon to her, © it is my only 
good: and a moment afterwards, 
6 Alas! if we knew what God knows, 
£ our will would be the ſame with his.“ 


I love,“ ſaid ſhe, © ſometimes thoſe 
© praiſes which the faithful give our Sa- 
« viour Chriſt ; when filled with a holy 
admiration they cry out, All his de- 
© crees are good. In what has happened 
lately, we do not ſee the good that is to 
reſult from it, but the eye of faith may 
ſee it. The duke du Maine will know 
what earthly grandeur is, and from that 
knowledge will learn to deſpiſe it; and 

« the 
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the dutcheſs will perhaps lament the 
errors of her youth. What though the 
duke of Orleans be on the throne, the 
ſon of Lewis the Fourteenth in fetters, 
the innocent confounded with the guilty 
all is in the order of providence, all 
proceeds from God, all is good, and 
this good is always the belt.” 


R A A A „ «„ 6 


To theſe chriſtian reflections ſucceeded 
the tender anxiety of a woman, and a 
woman whoſe ſenſibility was carried to 
exceſs. She wiſhed to be at Dourlans, to 
comfort the duke du Maine, to weep 
with him: when ſhe thought of the ma- 
lice of his enemies, ſhe was depreſſed 
with ſorrow ; when ſhe reflected on that 
treaſure of piety he had acquired through 
her cares, ſhe reproached herſelf with her 
own weakneſs, in ſhedding tears for him 
who ſhed none for himſelf, Z 


Then it was, that wholly diſengaged 
from the world, ſhe burned all thoſe pa- 
pers which might have proved her rank. 
© It ſhall never, ſaid ſhe, be known 
« what I have been to the king.“ She will 
perhaps be blamed for this ſally of reſent- 
ment, or this exceſs of humility ; but to a 
woman who was inceflantly raiſing herſelf 
to God, what is the world's opinion? It 
" 18 
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is eaſy to juſtify her for this action; but 
how can her direCtors be juſtified | ? 


This world, which ſhe ſo ſincerely deſ- 
piſed, ſtill reſpected her. The Muſcovite 
emperor, who traverſed kingdoms in 
ſearch of great men, and who was him- 
ſelf a very extraordinary one, was de- 
firous of ſceing the woman whom Lewis 
the Fourteenth had loved. Madame de 


Maintenon ſent to deſire he would permit 


her, on account of her infirmities, to re- 
ceive his viſit in bed. 


'The community, in the habit of cere- 
mony, received the Ruſſian emperor at 
the gate of the cloiſter. He proceeded 
directly to madame de Maintenon's apart- 
ment, followed by ſome French noble- 
men and his own ſmall train. He ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to her; the interpreter 
ſpoke leſs than the countenance of the 
prince expreſſed. He himſelf drew open 
the curtain of the bed, and deſired that it 
might be alſo opened at the feet. He 

azed on her with great attention, ſhe 
dluſhed, and the ladies of Saint-Lewis, 
who ſaw her at that moment, ſaid that 
ſhe muſt ftill have appeared handſome 
to him. The Czar uttered {ome words 
of aſtoniſhment, accompanied with an ac- 
tion ſtill more expreſſive. After he left 


Vol. V. 2 4 madame 


Ma. 13. 
1719. 
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madame de Maintenon's apartment, he 
viſited all the claſſes, appeared ſurpriſed to 
find ſo little beauty among ſo many young 
girls aſſembled together, amuſed himſelt 
with obſerving their little ſports, and or- 
dered the plan of the houſe to be drawn. 


Some days afterwards at an aſſembly, 
madame de Caylus was pointed out to 
him. Being told that ſhe was niece to 
madame de Maintenon, he preſſed through 
the croud, accoſted her, took her hand, 
looked earneſtly at her, and honoured her 
with every diſtinction of Muſcovite polite- 
neſs. 


CHAPTER 
The death of madame de Mainlenon. 


HE laſt hour of madame de Mainte- 
non faſt approached ; her fever in- 
creaſed every day, accompanied with a 
cold, and a cough fo violent, that ſhe ſome- 
times loſt reſpiration. She perceived her 
courſe was finiſhed ; and ſaid io to madame 
de Caylus, and to the duke and dutcheſs 
de Noailles, to whom ſhe had ſent notice 
of her danger, 
| An 
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An alteration was made in her chamber 
to ſecure her againſt the cold. You 
take a great deal of trouble,” ſaid ſhe, 
for the few moments I have yet © live. 
To the duke de Noailles ſhe ſaid, No- 
thing but my death, my dear dyke, can 
* repay the obligations I owe you for the 
© pains you have taken to retard it: but, 
added ſhe ſighing, the poor will periſh 
of cold She cauſed a ſmall ſum to 
be diſtributed among the poor of the vil- 
lage of Saint-Cyr, to \ buy wood ; and melt- 
ing into tenderneſs for the little girls of the 
red claſs, ſhe deſired the ſuperior to let 
her have five or ſix of them in her cham- 
ber, to er them warm. 


They propoſed to vary her broths, be- 
cauſe ſhe ſeemed diſguſted with them: 
© Did Jever complain?“ the replied, | 


She performed, as far as her illneſs per- 
mitted her, thoſe exerciſes of piety, with 
which ſhe had always filled up her days. 
She received the communion on Eaſter- 
day with a degree of fervour which might 
have leſſened her regret for not perform- 
ing it. at church with her daughters, 
© This will be the laſt,” ſaid ſhe to her con- 
feſſor. Long, very long the had communi- 
cated, as if each time would be the laſt. 


2 Mar- 


Apr. 4. 
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Marſhal Villeroi came to ſee her, and 
paſſed as uſual two or three hours with 
her: ſhe ſtill continued to converſe with 
him, with the ſame ſprightly wit and eaſy 
freedom, | 


She was believed to be much better ; 
her pulſe was regular, the . gave 
hopes of her recovery, Saint-Cyr was 
tranſported with joy: ſhe only was not 
miſtaken. * I am 33 ſaid ſhe, but 
I am going.” | 


The duke and dutcheſs de Noailles 
came again to fee her, and quitted her no 
more. She ſaid to madame de Glapion, 
Daughter, nothing now remains to be 
done, but to implore of God that he 
will be pleaſed, in compaſſion to my 
weak impatience, to leſſen my agonies 
in the hour of death.“ She ſeemed as 


* 


K XK K #4 


much concerned for the trouble ſhe gave 


Apr. 6. 


the ladies of Saint-Lewis, as if ſhe had 
been one of thoſe objects of charity, whom, 
through compaſſion they received into 
their houſe: faithful to the end in the ob- 
ſervation of its rules, ſhe ſent back madame 
de Caylus every night to Verſailles. 


Although I am very ill,” ſaid ſhe to 


mademoiſelle d'Aumale, good works 
f Sos muſt 
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muſt not be neglected: let us ſend our 
| penſions ; it is not juſt that” thoſe poor 
* people ſhould wait.“ This was the firſt 
time in her life, that ſhe did not ſettle her 
accounts herſelf. She afterwards faid, I 
am very happy, I have paid my penſions 


© before-hand; I ſhall at leaſt {til} be- 
* ſtow alms after my death.” 


( 
& 


She opened her caſket, and reviewed Apr. 7. 


her will: and added theſe words to it; 
To monſieur d Aubigne archbiſhop of Rouen, 
J bequeath my miniature picture of the king ; 
and I deſire that it may be for ever preſerved 
ts ſuch of my name, who will regard it with 
the veneration and gratitude they ſo juſtly 
o him. She ſaid ſmiling to mademoilelle 
d'Aumale, * This is ſtill wrote with a 
© ſteady hand.“ She rallied a little about 
the mediocrity of this will. During the 
king's life, ſhe had made one which con- 
tained only theſe words, I deſire that ma- 
demoiſelle di Aumale will carry the incloſed 
lift of my alms to the king, and intreat him, 
in my name, to ſcttle a penſion on mademoi- 


| felle de Breuilbac. 


Her fever and her cough n 


her weakneſs increaſed. To madame de 
Glapion ſhe ſaid, I abuſe your goodneſs, 
«* madam : how will your affairs be ma- 
< naged ?* M dame de Bloſſet brought 
her a letter: I am not yet dead, ſaid 

W323 -: ſhe 
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ſhe without opening it, but the world 
is dead to me,” 


Ap. 14. Her fever redoubled, and was accom- 
panied with ſo many ſymptoms of ma- 
lignity, that all hope was loſt. At mid- 
night maſs was celebrated in her cham- 
ber. She received the viaticum ; and per- 
ceiving the prieſt, the phyſician, madame 
de Glapion, and mademoiſelle d'Aumale, 
ſtanding about her bed, Am I dying?“ 
ſaid ſhe to them. Her laſt moments 
were paſſed in that gentle peace which is 
at once the witneſs and the recompence of 
a life of innocence. 


Ap. 15. She fell into a kind of lethargy, from 
which ſhe could only be awakened, by 
ſpeaking to her of God. They mentioned 
extreme unction to her; ſhe rouſed her- 
ſelf that inſtant, and ſaid ſhe earneſtly de- 
ſired it. She beheld unmoved all the pre- 
parations for that ſad ſacrament; and ſaid 
| to the ladies of Saint-Lewis, who were 
| drowned in tears, Did I never tell you 
| © that ſhould come to this? During 
the ceremony ſhe made all the reſponſes to 
the funeral prayers. Her conſeſſor in- 
treated her to give her bleſſing to the aſ- 
| ſembled community. I am unworthy,” 
ſaid ſhe; he preſſed her, and ſhe obeyed. wy 


The 
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The duke de Noailles, kiſſing her 
hand, afked her how ſhe did: ſhe re- 
plied, < Not too well; adieu my dear 
duke, a few moments hence I ſhall go 
to learn many things.“ Immediately ſhe 
fell into her former kind of lethargy ; the 
agonies of death followed ſoon afterwards : 
ſhe had the air of a perſon who was ſleep- 
ing compoſedly. Her countenance, ſaid 
mademoiſelle d'Aumale, appeared more 
beautiful and more reſpectable than ever: 
ſhe expired at five o'clock in the evening. 


No words can expreſs the grief, the con- 
ſternation, and diſmay of the whole com- 
munity of Saint-Cyr. Tears and groans 
firſt broke the melancholy filence : each 
one regretted that portion of happineſs 
which was raviſhed from her; ſhe was la- 
mented as the general mother of them all. 
The holde reſounded with piercing cries : 
even the ſervants mixed their laments with 
thoſe of the ladies and the children. No 
order was obſerved : the exerciſes were in- 
terrupted. Sometimes a profound ſilence 
ſhewed the exceſs of their  aMiction : 
ſometimes deep groans gave that affliction 
utterance : among ſo great a number of 
perſons of different ages and characters, 
grief wore one uniform face. If in this 
deſolation. any words eſcaped them, they 

e were 


i} 
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were ſuch as expreſſed their regret, at nat 
having ſufficiently known the value of what 
they had loſt : they were artleſs praiſes, 
tranſports of admiration mixed with excla- 
mations of grief. Now with interrupting. 
ſobs they repeated her laſt words; now they 
preſſed eagerly about her bed to gaze upon 
her again. Death had reſpected her face, 
her features were not changed ; ſhe in- 
ſpired veneration and love; they prayed. 
for the repoſe of her ſoul; they were 
ready to invoke her as a faint. Happy 
are thoſe, they cried, whom, in theſe 

times of cruelty and oppteſſion, God 
calls to himſelf! for although it would 


| have given her great ſatisfaction, to be- 


hold the early viriues of a king formed by 
her friends ; yet it was a conſolation that 
ſhe eſcaped that dreadful future, which 
this ſtormy regency foretold, 


Madame de Maintenon lived not to ſee 


war declared againſt the grandſon of Lewis 


the Fourteenth, to ſee the libertine Dubois 
honoured with the purple, and baniſhing 
from the council by his preſence all the great | 
lords of the kingdom ; to ſee the duke du 
Maine obliged to owe his releaſe to the 
treachery of his wife, who ſacrificed all 
his friends; to ſee the moſt auguſt ſenate 
in the world awed by ſoldiers, and baniſh- 
ed for reſuſing to concur in meaſures that 
tended 
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tended to overthrow the ſtate, to ſee Da- 
gueſſeau, after having returned from Frene 
with honour, remain in Paris with ſhame; 
to ſee mademoiſelle de Valois receive four 
millions for her portion, while the nation 
groaned under the moſt dreadful poverty; 
to ſee the dukes demanding to be judged 
by the council ; a peer of the kingdom 
degraded by the parliament, and he not 
the molt guilty among the peers, _ 


John Law was yet known only by two 

or three edicts, but ſoon each day pro- 
duced a new one. To poſſeſs gold or 
ſilver was a crime of ſtate; the innocent 
were ſubjected to confiſcations, the guilty 
roſe to wealth upon their ruins: an eager 
thirſt after gain deluded us; with our own 
hands we tore our entrails; a foreigner, 
without name, without credit, ruined the 
French nation at a ſingle blow. Lewis 
the Fourteenth was ſtruck with the deepeſt 
repentance, for having given ſome wounds 
to the ſtate ; the duke of Orleans deprived 
it of every principle of life, and laughed at 
his exploits, | 


Madame de Maintenon therefore died 
very ſeaſonably; however, the tender aſ- 
ſiduity of the duke du Maine was wanting 
at her expiring moments, and het eyes in 
their laſt looks, ſeemed to require another 


object. 
The 
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The duke de Noailles, after reading her 


will, gave orders for the laſt melancholly 


ceremonies to be performed, for the in- 
tenſe grief of the ladies of Saint- Lewis pra- 
vented their attention to them. Although 
madame de Maintenon had defired to be 
interred in the church-yard belonging 
to the community, yet the duke cauſed 


a vault to be made in the choir of the 


church, in which the body, embalmed 
and wrapt in lead, was to be depoſited. 


The church was hung with black. The | 


| biſhop of Chartres, attended by the ge- | 
neral of Saint-Lazarus, with his whole 


order, officiated in pontifical habits.; the 


ladies of Saint-Lewis held up the funeral 


pall; the young ladies carried lighted 
flambeaus ; the chaunting was interrupted - 
with ſighs and tears; but when all that. 
remained of madame de Maintenon diſ- 
appeared from their ſight, their tears lowed © 


with more violence, as if they had loſt her 
a ſecond time; a funeral eulogy more - 


glorious to her memory than that which 
was ſuppreſſed by the duke de Noailles. 
The orator had a ſubject on which he 
might have diſplayed all the ornaments of 
eloquence, but it was judged better to be 
filent than to ſpeak. by halves. In this the 
advice of that nobleman was followed, in 

whom 


* 
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whom Saint- Cyr has found a proteQor, 
ſuch as madame a nnn had de- 
ſired. Fe 7 


But what they would not venture to 
pronounce at her funeral, was, engraved 
upon her tomb in an epitaph, written in 
French * by the abbé Vertot, and reviſed 
by the duke de Noailles, the only one per- 
| haps which hiſtory does not contradict, 
and which is compriſed in theſe few 
words: : | | 


'The more we examine Frances d'Au- 
bigné, in the ſeveral periods and different 
ſituations of her life, the leſs we ſhall doubt 
that ſhe was a ſaint, and almoſt an he- 
roine: bonam ore n magnam li- 
lane. oe | 


See the colleQion or her irons; That 1 may 
omit nothing which relates to madame de Maintenon, 
1 hall here obſerve, that the author of the Age of 
Lewis the Fou teenth blat mes her ſriends for affe cting 
to omit in her epitaph the name of her firſt huſband, 
F be title of dame d' Autour i is omitted alſo. The turn 
of the compeſition made it neceſſary. Ho the 


name of Scaron Bave been Joined with that of Lewis the 


Fourteenth $5 That name indeed was not ſegndalous i in 


& . itſelf; -but he bad made it ſo s and no one knows better 


than this author, that the moſt illuſtrious vame may 
be e dignified by great talents, and debaſed 146 vices. _ BY 
27 


ww 
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The reader has now ſeen all that hi- 
therto I have collected concerning the reign 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, which I have 
done with a hope that my labour may not 
be unuſeful to the honour of my country, 
if ever this ſtriking part of our hiſtory 
ſhould find an hiſtorian worthy to treat it. 


Perhaps in the courſe of theſe memoirs 
T have entered into too many details; per- 
haps I have been too ardent in defending a 
character which in every view appeared to 
me beneficent and good; perhaps I have 


been too fincere in ſome places, and in 


others have ſhewn that I was miſinformed; 
perhaps I may have diſpleaſed all my 
readers; but I dare affirm (for there is 
one whom I count as nothing) that I have 
ſought to offend none, and to be uſeful to 


the greater part; to the wiſe by facts, to 
the triflers by reflections: I have offered 


them what I believed to be truth, neither 
heightened by partiality, nor diſguiſed by 
fear. I have painted madame de Mainte- 
non ſuch as I have ſeen her in the moſt 
faithful memoirs. Alaſs! what is it to me 
whether ſhe had virtues or faults? 


End of the Fir TH Veron. 


